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To  the  Honorable  the  Court  of  Directors  for  the  Affairs  of  the 
East-India  Company. 


Honorable  Sirs, 

According  to  the  intimation  which  I  lately  took  the  liberty  of 
giving,  I  have  now  the  honor  to  fubmit  to  your  confideration,  a  traft  which 
bears  upon  a  fubjea  preffed  by  repeated  propofals  on  your  attention,  namely, 
the  communication  of  Chriftianity  to  the  natives  of  our  poCTeffions  in  the 
Eaft. 

That  this  is  a  queftion  of  importance,  will  hardly  be  denied;  and  from 
the  numerous  letters  which  have  been  addrefled  to  the  Court,  in  favor  of 
fuch  communication,  as  well  as  from  the  fhare  of  general  regard  now  bellowed 
on  fubje£ls  of  that  nature,  it  appears  to  be  a  queftion  on  which  an  explicit 
determination,  on  the  part  of  the  Company,  is  become  neceffary. 

It  is  therefore  in  different  views,  worthy  of  a  full  and  candid  difcuf- 
fion;  and  fuch  I  have  been  folicitous  to  give  it,  afluated  folely  by  motives 
of  duty,  arifing  from  the  feveral  relations  in  which  I  find  myfelf  placed. 
For,  in  becoming  an  advocate,  as  I  profefs  myfelf  to  be,  for  making  known 
to  our  Afiatic  fubjefts,  the  pure  and  benign  principles  of  our  divine  religion, 
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I  „„t  only  pay  Aa,  obedience  >.hich  is  due  lo  it.  auAoritative  injunaion,, 
bu,,  in  „  Lcere  opinion,  highly  co„ruU  .he  .rue  iMerefts  of  .he  Company 
and  ,he  genera,  welfare  of  .he  many  millions  living  under  ns  governmen,. 
Korean  I  doub.,  .ha.  .his  »ill  be  .he  verdia  of  ferious  del,bera.,o„,  how- 
ever a  bally  view  of  .he  fubjea,  under  fome  of  i.s  afpeds,  may  have  unne- 
ceffarily  excited  alarm. 

In  earlier  periods,   the  Compariy  manifelled  a  laudable  zeal  for  ex- 
tending, as  far  as  its  means  then  went,  the  knowledge  of  the  Gofpel  to  the 
Pagan  tribes,  among  whom  its  faBories  were  placed.     It  has  fmce  profpered 
and  become  great,  in  a  way  to  whtch  the  commercial  hiftory  of  the  world  af 
fords  no  parallel;  and  for  this  it  is  indebted  to  the  foftenng  and  pro  eBrng 
care  of  dtvine  Providence.      It  owes  therefore,  the   warmeft  gratuude   for 
.he  pad,  and  it  equally  r.eeds  the  fupport  of  the  fame  beneficem  Power  m 
,n.e  to  come;  for  the  «  changes  and  char^ces"  to  which  human  affa.rs  are 
always  liable,  and  efpecially  the  emphatic  leffons  of  vic.ff.tude  wh:ch  the  pre- 
fent  day  has  fupphed,  may  affure  us,  that  neither  elevation  nor  fafety   can  be 
maintamed  by  any  of  the  nations  or  rulers,  of  the  earth,  but  through  H.m  who 
governs  the  whole.     The  duty  therefore  of  the  Company,  as  part  of  a  Chnft.an 
community,  its  peculiar  fuperadded  obligations,  its  enlarged  means,  and  its 
continual  dependence  upon  the  divine  favor,  all  call  upon  it  to  honor  God, 
by   diffufmg  the  knowledge  of  that  revelation  which  he  has  vouchfafed  to 
mankind. 

'  In  urging  this  momentous  work  however,  I  wifh  to  be  clearly  under- 
ftood,  as  conneaing  with  the  formation  and  execution  of  any  fcheme  for  the 
performance  of  it,  every  prudent  care,  every  juft  precaution,  which  may  be 
fuitable  to  the  nature  of  the  undertaking,   and  to  the  wife,   humble,  mtld 
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fpirit  of  that  religion  which  is  to  be  recommended.  At  prefent  I  prefume  to 
offer  no  fpecific  .propofal,  contending  only  for  the  general  principle;  but  if 
that  is  recognized,  I  fhall  be  moft  ready  to  fubmit  the  ideas  I  entertain  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  might  be  fafely  brought  into  operation. 

If  the  confiderations  already  adduced,  did  not  fufficiently  guard  me 
againft  the  cenfure  of  launching  beyond  the  ordinary  lines  of  bufinefs,  I 
might  juftly  plead,  that  the  office  which  you.  Gentlemen,  exercife,  and  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  hold  in  common  with  you,  fummons,  not  unfrequently, 
your  attention  to  fubjefts  of  the  higheft  nature, — to  the  principles  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  interefts  of  nations;  fubjefts  upon  which,  having  mentioned 
them,  I  may  be  permitted  to  obferve,  that  even  a  deliberative  voice,  though 
to  that  you  are  not  reftrained,  attaches  a  trufl.  of  great  importance  to  the  fta- 
tion  of  a  Diredor. 

But  with  refpeft  to  the  execution  of  the  treatife  which  is  now  offered 
to  your  perufal,  I  am  fenfible  that  I  need  the  utmoft  indulgence.  Incapable 
at  beft  to  do  juftice  to  the  feveral  topics  which  it  embraces,  I  might  yet  in 
India,  the  center  of  materials  and  information  relating  to  them,  have  produced 
fomething  lefs  unworthy  of  notice;  but  though  I  held  there  the  leading  opi- 
nions now  advanced,  no  idea  of  giving  any  publicity  to  them,  by  writing, 
ever  occurred  to  me,  until  after  my  return  to  this  country,  when  perfuaded 
of  the  expediency  of  fome  attempt  of  that  kind,  and  incited  by  a  particular 
cccafion,  I  feveral  years  ago,  haftily  drew  up  the  fubftance  of  the  prefent  effay. 
It  has  however  fince  lien  by  me  unufed,  and  my  other  avocations  have  al- 
lowed me  only  to  revife  it,  not  to  form  a  new  work,  as  would  certainly  have 
been  defirable.  To  meet  a  variety  of  opinions,  and  to  fortify  the  argument 
which  is  maintained  in  it,  many  things  are  introduced  which  muft  be  already 

known 
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known  to  you,  and  indeed  things  which  in  my  own  firft  views,  I  fhould  have 
deemed  fuperfluous;  for  according  to  my  apprehenfion,  the  main  queftion  is 
fo  clear  as  to  need  Utile  auxiliary  illuftration.  Under  all  thefe  difadvantages, 
however,  I  arh  content  to  come  forward,  at  the  call  of  a  greater  interefl, 
forming  no  pretenfion  to  literary  merit,  nor  having  on  that  fcore,  any  higher 
hope,  than  that  you  may  be  pleafed  to  receive  this  trafl;  on  .the  footing  of  one 
of  thofe  many  Papen  of  Bufuiefs,  with  which  the  records  of  your  govern- 
ments have  been  furnilhed,  by  the  obfervation  and  experience  of  men  whofe 
time  and  thoughts  have  been  chiefly  employed  in  the  concerns  of  a£live  life. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  the  greateft  refpeft, 

Gentlemen, 

Your  moll  obedient  humble  fervant, 

Eajl-India  Houfe,  CHARLES  GRANT. 

Augujl  i6th,  1797. 


§:3^  As,  in' order  to  bring  this  traH  more  conveniently  under  the 
view  of  thofe,  to  whom  the  conjideration  of  the  fubjcEl  which  it  difcuffei  im- 
mediately belongs,  it  has  been  judged  expedient  to  print  a  few  copies,  and  the.  ■ 
performance  may  thence  come  into  the  hands  of  perfons  to  whom  the  writer  of 
it  can  offer  no  verbal  explanation,  he  begs  leave,  in  this  manner,  to  account 
forfome  things,  of  which  the  propriety  might  otherwife  fioffibly  be  quejlioned. 

Among  thefe,  he  alludes  more  particularly  to  the  flight  appropriate 
views  he  has  ventured  to  give,  in  the  firfl  chapter,  of  certain  portions  of  the 
general  hijlory  and  politics  of  Britifli  India;  which  may  befuppofed  to  have  no 
neceffary  connexion  with  his  main  objeB,  and  rather  to  lead  to  the  introduilion 
of  controverted  topics,  into  a  difcuffion  in  which  they  fliould  not  mix.  To  fuck 
a  fuppofition  he  has  to  reply,  that  the  pafl  effeUs  of  Britifli  government  upon  our 
Indian  territories,  appeared  to  him  to  afford  a  fair  and  frong  argument,  in 
fupport  of  the  fcheme  which  he  had  taken  upon  him  to  recommend:  and  that 
fome preliminary  elucidations,  refpethng  the  Britifli  tranfaBions  and  pofjeffions 
in  the  Eafl,  feemed  alfo  to  be  requifte.  Upon  thefe  conf  derations,  he  originally 
wrote  a  firfl  part  to  his  traB ;  but  with  fo  much  repugnance  to  enlarge,  or  to 
awaken  any  controverfial  ideas  or  feelings,  that  the  whole  of  that  part  occupied 
only  eight  or  nine  manufcript  pages.  When  finijiied,  however,  he  found  it  to 
be  fo  defeElive,  as  not  to  anfwer  his  purpofe.  The  effeEls  of  our  earlier  ter- 
ritorial meafures  appeared  only  in  refults,  which  amounted  to  no  more  than 
mere  affertions;  affertions  that,  in  order  to  be  adinitted,  required  to  be  proved. 
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This  compelled  him  to  enter  into  a  more  detailed  review,  to  produce  the  fafti 
from  which  he  had  drazvn  his  refuUs,  and  in  producing  them,  to  accompany 
them  with  as  many  of  their  relative  circumjlances,  asjliould  Jet  a  clear  repre- 
Jentation  before  the  reader. 

It  is  thus  that  he  has  been  eventually  carried  within  the  confines  of  a 
province,  in  which  he  had  as  little  intention  as  claim  to  appear.  He  certainly 
pretends  not  to  intrude  into  the  company  of  thofc  who  are  ejlablijlied  there; 
and  he  has  fought  to  pafs,  with  cautious  fpeed,  through  fome  thorny  fpots  which 
lay  in  his  way,  to  a  point  important  in  his  progrefs. 

From  the  fame  caufe,  alfo,  in  part,  but  more  from  the  dejire  of  ejlablijh- 
ing  the  pofitions  he  advanced,  by  large  proofs  and  quotations,  this  treatife,  he 
fees  with  concern,  has  even  in  its  printed  form,  fwelled  to  afize  which  he  fears 
may  be  an  obflacle  to  the  perufal  of  it;  but  if  he  might  venture  to  fay  any  thing 
upon  a  point  fo  difficult  to  be  excufed,  it  zoould  be  to  cxprefs  a  zuifh  that  his 
folicitude  to  provide  for  the  fatisfaElion  of  the  readers  mind,  may  not  prove  the 
means  of  depriving  him  of  his  attention. 

Senfible  that  in  this,  and  many  other  refpeBs,  his  himble  attempt  flands 
in  need  of  candid  allowances,  he  would  entreat  that  at  leafl  it  may  be  judged  of, 
not  by  any  detached  part,  but  from  the  whole;  and  that  whatever  may  be  its 
faults,  they  may  not  be  charged  to  the  caufe  he  pleads, — a  caufe  which  he  is 
convinced.)  like  truth,  to  be  approved,  needs  only  to  be  jufly  feen. 
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OBSERVATIONS,   &c. 


CHAP.     I. 

IntroduBion — including  a  brief  Review  of  BritiJJi  Territorial  Adminijlration 
in  the  Eajl. 


Vt  HAT  EVER  diverfity  of  opinion  may  have  prevailed  refpeQing 
the  paft  conduft  of  the  Englifh  in  the  Eaft,  all  parties  will  concur  in  one 
fentiment,  that  we  ought  to  ftudy  the  happinefs  of  the  vaft  body  of  fubjefts 
which  we  have  acquired  there.  Upon  this  propofition,  taken  as  a  truth  of 
the  higheft  certainty  and  importance,  the  following  obfervations,  now  fub- 
mitted  with  great  deference,  are  founded. 

He  who  ventures  to  propofe  a  plan  which  has  an  air  of  novelty,  at  a 
time  when  the  wildeft  fanaticifm  in  politics  and  philofophy  is  purfuing,  with 
impious  and  inhuman  fuccefs,  the  indifcriminate  fubverfion  of  received  prin- 
ciples and  exifting  eftablifhments,  labors  under  peculiar  difadvantages. 
Truth  however,  and  reafon,  always  the  fame,  are  not  to  be  abandoned  becaufe 
they  may  fometimes  be  perverted  and  abufed.  Of  late  they  have  been 
perverted  and  abufed  in  a  way  new  in  the  hiftory  of  the  world.  The  writer 
of  thefe  obfervations  holds  the  fpirit  that  has  thus  broken  forth,  in  the  utmoft 
abhorrence,  and  would  {land  at  the  remoteft  diftance  from  its  influence.  His 
aim  is  to  promote  the  peace  and  happinefs  of  men,  by  pacific  and  rational 
means,  and  where  he  is  compelled  to  fpeak  of  paft  or  prefent  errors  and  de- 
fers, he  mentions  them  with  no  difpofition  to  cenfure,  but  folely  with  the 
view  of  doing  good.  He  trufts,  that  if  the  opinions  which  he  delivers,  and 
the  meafures  which  he  recommends  in  the  fubfequent  pages,  be  patiently  and 
impartially  confidered,  they  will  neither  be  found  inconfiftent  with  right 
principles,  nor  pointing  to  any  other  than  the  mofl;  beneficial  confequences. 

B  Although 


Although  in  theoiy  it  never  can  have  been  denied,  that  the  welfare  of 
our  Afiatic  fubjefls  ought  to  be  the  objeO:  of  our  folicitude,  yet  in  praftice, 
this  acknowledged  truth  has  been  but  flowly  followed  up,  and  fome  of  the 
inferences  which  are  deducible  from  it,  remain,  as  it  fhould  feem,  ftill  to  be 
difcovered.  Of  late  undoubtedly  much  has  been  done,  and  excellently  done, 
to  improve  the  condition  of  our  fubjeBs  in  the  Eaft;  yet  upon  an  attentive 
examination  it  may  perhaps  be  found,  that  much  ftill  remains  to  be  per- 
formed. 

It  is  now  five-and-thirty  years  fince  the  Englifli  Eaft-India  Company, 
and  through  that  Company  the  Britifh  Nation,  acquired  an  extenfive  political 
A.B.  1757  power  in  Hindoftan.  Some  time  before  this  period,  they  had  been  compelled 
by  the  ambition  of  the  French  to  take  a  part  in  contefts  which  had  arifen 
among  the  Maliomedan  Princes  on  the  Coromandel  Coaft;  for  the  reprefen- 
tatives  of  that  nation,  the  firft  among  the  people  of  Europe  who  conceived 
the  defign  of  procuring  a  dominion  out  of  the  broken  empire  of  the  Moguls^ 
purfued  their  objefl:  by  entering  fyftematically  into  the  politics  of  the  Decan, 
and  becoming  hence  the  ally  of  one  of  the  parties  contending  for  the  pof- 
feffion  of  the  Carnatic,  the  Englifh  who  forefeeing  the  fuccefs  which  would 
probably  attend  the  unchecked  profecution  of  this  ambitious  enterprize,  and 
in  the  confequent  aggrandizement  of  their  rivals,  the  ruin  of  their  own 
commercial  eftablifliments,  efpoufed  the  defenfible  pretenfions  of  the  other 
fide.  In  this  ftruggle  they  were  finally  viQorious;  they  gave  a  Nabob  to  the 
Carnatic,  who  continued  to  depend  upon  them;  and  were  thus  advanced  to 
a  certain  degree  of  military  and  political  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives 
of  that  part  of  India.  But  that  prince  was  left  by  treaty  in  full  pofleffion  of 
the  internal  government  of  his  territories,  and  exercifed  all  the  powers  of 
fovereignty  over  the  people  of  them.  The  only  poffefTion  which  the  Englifh 
retained  for  themfelves,  was  a  narrow  traft  of  land  along  the  Coaft  of  Co- 
romandel, chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of  their  principal  fetdcment  of  Madras. 

Bengal  was  deftined  to  be  the  feat  of  Britifli  empire  in  the  Eaft.  The 
firft  military  operations  however  of  the  nation  in  that  province,  inftead  of 
being  prompted  by  views  of  conqueft,  were  employed  folely  for  the  defence 
of  their  principal  faQory,  fuddenly,  when  they  thought  only  of  the  peaceable 
purfuits  of  commerce,  wantonly  attacked  by  the  Nabob  of  the  country,  the 
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recent  fucceffor  of  an  ufurper,  with  a  numerous  army.  The  EngUfli  of  Cal- 
cutta, having  neither  men  nor  means  adequate  to  this  unexpefted  fervice, 
fell  an  eafy  prey,  and  the  furvivors  of  the  barbarous  fcenes  then  exhibited, 
were  driven  from  their  plundered  fetdement,  and,  deftitute  of  every  thing, 
forced  to  feek  a  wretched  refuge  on  the  water.  At  this  crifis,  the  warfare 
and  the  political  tranfaftions  into  which  the  Englifh  had  been  led  in  the  Car- 
natic,  appeared  of  new  importance.  By  the  refult  of  them,  the  government 
of  Madras  was  itfelf  in  a  condition  to  aflert  by  arms  the  right  of  the  Company 
and  the  Nation,  to  the  fettlements  of  which  they  had  been  difpofTeffed  in  Ben- 
gal, and  to  feek  a  compenfation  for  the  immenfe  property  of  which  they  had 
been  defpoiled. 

That  right  was  unqueftionable;  it  was  derived  from  the  lawful  fove- 
reign  of  Hindoftan,  when  the  empire  was  in  the  zenith  of  its  power,  and  had 
long  been  quietly  enjoyed.  The  ftruggle  made  for  the  recovery  and  fecurity 
of  it,  which  was  on  our  part  felf-defence,  ended  in  the  ruin  of  the  aggrelTor; 
for  after  once  breaking  with  us,  he  never  thought  himfelf  fafe  until  we  Ihould 
be  extirpated.  Frefh  plots  for  our  deflruQion  foon  terminated  a  pacification, 
in  which  he  had  never  been  fincere^  we  were  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  fuf- 
fering  extirpation  from  our  juft  and  ancient  pofleflion,  or  maintaining  by  force 
our  footing  in  the  country  againfl;  the  oppreffive  ruler  of  it;  and  a  handful  of 
foreigners  driven  to  this  extremity,  accepted  the  offers  of  confederacy,  which 
his  fanguinary  tyranny  impelled  fome  of  the  principal  perfons  living  under  his 
government  to  make,  for  his  depofition,  and  the  fubftitution  of  another  Mufful- 
man  in  his  room.  Perhaps  the  rigid  cafuift  might  not  choofe  to  defend  the  ex- 
pedient of  facilitating  the  progrefs  of  our  arms,  by  leaguing  with  the  fubjefls 
of  the  Nabob,  imminent  as  our  danger  and  theirs  was.  This  point  mull  be  left 
to  be  tried  upon  its  own  merits;  but  whatever  decifion  may  be  paffed  concern- 
ing it,  two  things  are  in  fairnefs  entitled  to  attention  in  the  general  confideration 
of  this  fubjeft :  Firft,  that  it  is  probable  the  Company  and  the  Nation,  had  they 
remained  without  confederates,  never  would  have  fubmitted  to  be  wantonly 
ftript  of  valuable  rights;  therefore  the  maintenance  of  them,  with  further  accef- 
fions  of  force  derived  from  their  own  refourccs,  might  have  produced  the  difcom- 
fiture  of  their  enemy,  and  by  an  eafy  confequence,his  lofs  of  power: — Secondly, 
that  the  confederation  into  which  the  Englifli  entered  was  no  part  of  their  ori- 
ginal plan,  but  an  incidental  circumftance  in  the  fequel  of  hoftilities. 

From 
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From  this  circumftance  however,  viewed  in  the  moft  unfavorable  light, 
prejudice  has  taken  occafion  to  charaBerize  the  whole  of  their  tranfaQions  of 
that  period;  and  the  French,  who  as  has  been  faid,  firft  of  the  European  na- 
tions, conceived  the  fcheme  of  Indian  war  and  conqueft,  and  whofe  game  of 
wanton  ambition  ended  in  the  lofs  of  all  their  pofTeffions  in  the  Eaft,  have  not 
failed  to  defcribe  the  revolution  in  Bengal  as  originating  in  our  lawlefs  luR  of 
wealth  and  dominion.  Many  of  the  inflammatory  mifreprefentations  which 
envious  difappointed  rivalfhip  has  prompted  them  to  make,  our  own  country- 
men have  precipitately  adopted,  not  examining  whether,  in  their  readinefs  to 
teftify  an  abhorrence  of  injuftice  towards  the  natives  of  India,  they  were  not 
inadvertently  contributing  to  do  injuftice  to  the  charader  of  their  own  nation. 
But  as  in  any  ferious  inquiry  into  the  duties  which  we  owe  to  our  fubjeds  in 
that  country,  men  of  corred  principles  will  naturally  be  led  to  carry  back 
their  view  to  the  firft  fteps  by  which  we  acquired  power  there,  it  is  hoped  that 
fome  brief  elucidation  of  fo  important  a  queftion,  both  here  and  as  it  may 
come  again  into  notice  in  the  courfe  of  this  effay,  will  be  deemed  no  irrele- 
vant digreffion. 

By  the  depofition  of  Surajah  Dowlah,  the  provinces  which  he  had 
ruled,  fell  firft  under  the  control  of  the  Englifti,  and  fubfequently  under 
their  immediate  management.  They  acquired  alfo  among  the  conquefts  made 
from  the  French  foon  after  this  revolution,  a  trad  of  country  on  the  Coro- 
mandel  Coaft,  called  from  its  relative  fituation,  the  Northern  Circars;  and  at 
a  later  period,  the  celebrated  diftria  of  Benares  was  annexed  by  ceffion  to 
their  pofTeffions  on  the  Ganges.  Thefe  countries,  thus  acquired,  and  now 
held  in  full  property  by  the  Britifh  Nation,  joining  with  them  Bombay  and 
Salfett,  are  reckoned  by  that  able  geographer.  Major  Rennel,  to  contain 
182,000  fquare  miles,  that  is  50,000  fquare  miles  more  than  are,  according 
.to  him,  contained  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  and  the  population  of  thefe 
extenfive  regions  may  be  eftimated  at  about  fourteen  millions*.  Befides  thefe 
abfolute  acquifitions,  the  fertile  territory  of  Oude  with  its  appendages,  is  to 
be  reckoned  among  the  ftates  dependent  on  the  Britifli  power,  which  are  go- 
verned 


•  The  lateft  eftimates  would  make  Bengal,  Behar,  and  our  part  of  Orifla,  to  contain  at 
leaft  twelve  millions.  If  they  do,  the  whole  population  of  thefe  different  pofTeffions  may  amount 
to  lixteen  millions. 


to  contain  at 
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verned  internally  by  their  own  princes,  and  all  the  territories  which  come  un- 
der this  defcription,  are  by  the  fame  author,  computed  to  contain  nearly 
10O5OOO  fquare  miles.  Suppofing  their  population  to  be  in  proportion  lefs 
than  that  of  Bengal,  it  may  be  allowable  to  ftate  it  at  fix  millions.  The  con- 
quefts  lately  made  in  the  My  fore  Country  and  on  the  Malabar  Coaft,  are  to 
be  added  to  the  account  of  the  territorial  property  of  the  Britifh  Nation. 
They  have  not  been  direQly  comprehended  in  the  foregoing  enumeration, 
becaufe  it  is  intended  to  fpeak  chiefly  upon  the  authority  of  time  and  expe- 
rience, but  the  obfervations  which  thefe  fuggeft,  refpefting  the  people  with 
whom  we  are  already  acquainted,  will  doubtlefs  equally  apply  to  thofe  of 
the  fame  race  and  principles,  who  are  recently  become  our  fubjefts.  The 
number  of  thefe  lall  may  perhaps  be  eflimated  at  two  millions.  Thus  the 
whole  aggregate  of  Afiatics  who  depend  immediately  and  folely  upon  us  for 
every  comfort  and  happinefs  of  good  government,  amounts  to  fixteen  mil- 
lions*, and  thofe  who  indireftly  and  partially  depend  upon  us,  by  living 
under  princes  fubjeft  to  our  control,  and  therefore  confiderably  under  our 
influence,  if  we  chofe  to  exert  it,  even  in  matters  of  interior  regulation, 
amount,  as  has  been  ftated,  to  fix  millions.  Such  a  charge  as  this,  a  charge 
of  no  lefs  than  two-and-twenty  millionst  of  people,  muft  be  allowed  to  be 
one  of  the  mod  weighty  and  ferious  nature,  as  it  conftitutes  alfo  one  of  the 
largeft  divifions  of  the  power  which  is  diftributed  among  the  rulers  of  the  earth. 
What  then  has  been  the  cfFeQ:  of  our  adminiflration  upon  the  countries 
which  have  thus  fallen  under  our  dominion?  This  is  no  unfair  inquiry,  nor 
is  it  propofed  invidioufly,  but  as  having  a  relation  to  the  main  defign  of  the 
enfuing  pages;  neither  fliall  it  be  purfued  upon  conjeflural  pofitions  or  by 
problematical  reafonings,  but  refted  on  the  broad  bafis  of  general  fa£ls,  many 
of  which  ftand  confpicuous  in  the  records  of  our  Indian  tranfaftions.  That  the 
fame  topics  have  already  been  handled  by  perfons  of  diflinguiflied  fituations, 
and  efpecially  that  abilities  have  been  employed  upon  them  for  tranfcending 
the  humble  pretenfions  of  the  prefent  writer,  would  invincibly  determine  him 
to  abftainfrom  treating  of  them,  if  his  defign  did  notimpofe  this  talk  upon  him, 
and  impofe  it  with  a  view  which  other  writers  have  not  exaftly  propofed  to 
C  them- 


•  Or  according  to  the  preceding  note,  eighteen  millions. 
f  Or  according  to  the  fame  note,   twenty-four  millions. 
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themfelves.  Happily  this  undertaking  calls  not  for  the  powers  or  the  details  of 
regular  hiftory;  nor  on  the  other  hand  would  it  be  anfwered  by  the  exhibition 
of  mere  refults,  which  would  carry  more  the  air  of  afTertions  than  of  fafits. 
Fafts  therefore  fo  far  circumftantiated  as  to  be  feen  in  their  truth  and  their  con- 
nexion, it  will  be  his  endeavour  to  trace  with  fimplicity,  and  with  moderation. 

The  account  of  our  territorial  management  in  the  Eaft,  or  of  the  in- 
ternal exercife  of  our  power  in  thofe  countries  which  are  now  held  direftly 
by  us,  may  be  conveniently  arranged  into  four  diftinft  periods,  of  which  it 
will  be  fufficicnt  here  to  fketch  the  prominent  features ;  and  as  Bengal  with  its 
appendant  provinces  forms  both  the  main  portion  of  our  pofleffions,  and  the 
fcene  of  our  greateft  exertions,  experience,  and  progrefs,  that  divijion  fhall 
be  the  fubjeft  of  our  prefent  brief  review,  with  only  fuch  concluding  notice 
of  the  other  parts,  as  may  ferve  to  indicate  the  ftate  to  which  they  have 
hitherto  advanced. 
A.D.ij^']  In  the  firft  period,   comprehending  eight  years,    from  175710   1765, 

^'^  the  provinces  (excepting  a  few  diflricts  ceded  to  the  Company  in  the  courfe 
'  ^  of  that  time,  with  the  fanftion  of  the  Mogul  Emperor)  were  continued  under 
the  government  of  Nabobs,  to  whom  the  adminiflrationof  civil  and  criminal 
jullice,  the  colleflion  of  the  revenues,  and  the  general  powers  of  internal  fu- 
perintendence  and  regulation,  were  left.  The  Englifh  referved  to  themfelves 
the  direSion  of  foreign  policy,  a  controlling  military  power,  a  confiderable 
tribute,  and  advantages  in  trade  more  extenfive  than  the  grants  of  the  Empe- 
rors,  or  the  pad  ufage  of  the  country,  had  conceded  to  them. 

The  circumftances  of  the  firft  revolution  feemed  to  diftate  fuch  a  di- 
vifion  of  power;  of  which,  the  fhare  vefted  in  the  Nabob,  is  ufually  called  in 
the  writings  of  that  time,  the  Country  or  the  Native  Government,  as  when 
the  mafs  of  both  divifions,  or  the  complex  power,  Native  and  European  was 
fpoken  of,  it  was  termed  (fometimes  in  a  way  of  cenfure)  the  Double  Govern- 
ment. To  this  arrangement  the  orders  of  the  Company  feem  to  have  at  firft 
reftrifled  their  fervants,  who  if  they  had  felt  themfelves  more  at  liberty,  would 
perhaps  have  deemed  it  unfafe  or  inexpedient  to  enter  at  once  upon  the  direft 
charge  of  a  government,  to  the  details  of  which  they  were  entire  ftrangcrs. 

But  plaufible  as  the  fyftem,  viewed  in  fome  lights,  appeared,  it  proved 
in  practice,  unfatiifaftory  to  all  parties,  and  efpecially  detrimental  to  the  people. 

The 
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The  Eaftern  governments  are  in  general  carelefs  as  to  the  interefts  of  their 
fubjefts,  and  this  is  particularly  true  of  Mahomedan  rulers.  The  Nabobs 
created  by  the  Englifh  in  Bengal,  foreign  adventurers  fuddenly  raifed  to  power, 
dependent,  fufpicious,  and  rapacious,  could  have  little  concern  for  the  lading 
profperity  of  a  country,  with  the  government  of  which,  their  conneQion  was 
fo  cafual  and  precarious.  Whilft  they  faw  with  fecret  indignation  the  chief 
attributes  of  fovereignty  in  the  polTeffion  of  a  handful  of  commercial  men, 
every  way  alien  to  the  Afiatic  world,  and  fo  large  a  fhare  of  the  riches  of  the 
country,  devoted  through  them  to  a  diftant  land;  whilft  they  believed  alfo  that 
the  favor  of  thefe  people  was  uncertain,  they  could  fcarcely  have  any  other 
aim,  than  to  ufe  the  time  prefent  in  making  the  moft  of  their  fituations. 

And  indeed  fuch  feems  to  have  been  the  temper  of  the  other  princes 
more  remotely  placed,  who  were  ftiled  the  allies,  but  who  in  reality  were  the 
dependents  of  the  Eaft-India  Company.  Feeling  that  the  fame  power  which 
fupported  could  alfo  difpoflefs  them,  and  habituated  by  the  whole  hiftory  and 
the  manners  of  Hindoftan  to  the  ideas  of  perfidy  and  of  change,  they  could 
have  no  fettled  confidence  in  the  folidity  of  their  tenures,  but  be  on  the  contrary 
indifpofed  to  that  ftudy  to  which  Eaftern  rulers  at  the  bell  need  a  flimulus, 
the  permanent  good  of  their  fubjefts.  Afiatics,  accuftomed  either  to  abfolute 
command  or  implicit  obedience,  do  not  feem  well  qualified  to  make  a  bene- 
ficial ufe  of  delegated  or  mixed  power.  The  policy  of  our  dependent  allies 
has  in  general  been  dire&ed  only  to  fecure  themfelves  in  their  fituations :  it 
has  been  their  aim  to  pleafe  the  immediate  arbiters  of  their  fate,  and  they 
have  found  either  fagacioudy  or  by  incidental  difcovery,  that  even  running 
largely  in  debt  is  one  means  of  interefting  many  in  the  {lability  of  their  go- 
vernment. But  this  policy  is  purfued  at  the  expence  of  their  fubjefts,  and  the 
people,  both  of  Arcot  and  of  Oude,  are  with  too  much  foundation  reprefented 
to  be  in  a  wretched  condition.  A  flate  of  dependence  feems  alfo  to  unfit  or 
jndifpofe  the  princes  who  ftand  to  us  in  this  relation,  for  any  vigorous  co  - 
operation  in  the  external  defence  of  their  own  territories.  Perhaps  that  fpe- 
cies  of  proteQion  to  which  they  have  been  ufed,  has  enervated  them,  made 
them  unwilling  to  contribute  the  funds  requifite  in  fuch  cafes,  and  perfuaded 
them  that  the  Englifh  will  not  fuffer  thofe  countries  of  which  they  are  in  ef- 
fe£l  the  paramount  lords,  to  be  poflefled  by  any  other  power.  Another  evil, 
more  formidable  poffibly  than  our  experience  has  yet  difcovered,   flows  from 

this 
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uu.  ,y   em;   u  enlarges  the  fphere  of  advantage   to  the  fervants     .fn..'  n 

moiuy   on  each  fide,  and  the  country   became  the  unhappy  fcene  of  war 
The  cruelties,  the  rapacity,   and   the  expulfion  of  CofEm  Ah    whom  / 
happy  pohcy  had  elevated  to  power,  are  fufficiently   , ^own      mX  Z 

;:  tr;-s;rr  •;■  ■'~r^~s~:zzT:: 


The 
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The  adventurers  who  upon  the  decline  of  the  empire,  affumed  the 
powers  of  government  in  the  provinces,  aflumed  alfo  the  exclufive  adminif- 
tiation  and  appropriation  of  the  revenues,  as  moft  eflential  to  their  views. 
The  rights  of  the  reigning  emperor  however,  though  difregarded,  had  never 
been  denied.  He  was  induced,  in  confideration  of  an  annual  tribute  to  himfelf, 
and  a  handfome  ftipend  to  the  reigning  Nabob,  who  was  alfo  a  party  in  this 
treaty,  to  grant  in  perpetuity  to  the  Eaft-India  Company  for  their  own  benefit, 
the  Dewannee,  that  is  in  other  words,  the  revenues  of  thofe  three  provinces. 
He  had  not  at  that  time,  nor  was  likely  ever  to  have  the  leaft  power  to  aflert 
his  rights;  his  beftowing  that  grant  therefore,  on  the  condition  of  an  ample 
compenfation,  was  making  the  moft  advantageous  ufe  he  pofTibly  could  make  of 
his  pretenfions.  No  other  power  in  Hindoftan  would  have  given  him  fuch 
favorable  terms  ;  and  his  confcioufnefs  of  this  led  him  voluntarily  to  propofe  a 
ceffion  of  the  Dewannee.  It  is  thence  to  be  concluded  that  in  this  tranfaftion 
he  was  guided  chiefly  by  the  exigencies  of  his  own  fituation ;  for  his  remote 
diftance  from  the  feat  of  the  Company's  government  muft  have  rendered  their 
influence  over  him  proportionably  weak.  But  at  the  fame  time  it  ought  to 
be  acknowledged,  that  the  fubfequent  proceeding  with  him,  by  which  the  pay- 
ment of  the  ftipulated  tribute  was  difcontinued,  appears  to  be  of  a  more 
dubious  charaQer.  This  remark  alfo  is  interjected  for  the  fake  of  thofe  who 
queftion  the  principles  on  which  our  acquifitions  have  been  made. 

The  Company  having  before  held  a  controlling  military  power,  were 
thus  put  in  poffeffion  of  the  finances  of  the  country,  which  as  an  immenfe 
eftate  they  were  henceforth  to  manage,  and  to  manage  for  themfelves.  The 
coUeflion  of  the  revenues  there  is  known  to  have  been  till  of  late  a  bufinefs 
of  extreme  intricacy  and  detail ;  the  caufes  of  which  have  been  explained  in 
a  variety  of  mafterly  productions,  particularly  the  excellent  writings  of  Mr. 
Shore  *  on  this  fubjeft;  into  which,  however,  it  will  not  be  neceffary  to  go 
farther  here  than  the  ftatement  of  certain  ufages  which  form  the  firft  lines  of 
the  Indian  fyftem  of  finance.  In  Hindoftan,  far  the  greater  part  of  the  reve- 
nue of  the  fovereign  arifes  from  land ;  and  it  has  long  been  the  univerfal  prac- 
D  tice 


*  Now  Sir  John  Shore,  Governor  General,  in  which  high  ftation  he  has  largely  added 
to  the  important  fervices  he  had  before  rendered  to  the  Company. 
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lice  to  Form  the  afTeflment  of  government  upon  the  aQual  produce  of  tlie  foil, 
and  to  do  this  annually.  Not  unfrequently  the  fhare  of  government  has  been' 
paid  in  kind.  In  like  manner  the  land-holder  regulates  the  rent  of  his  inferior 
tenant  annually,  and  according  to  the  value  of  the  articles  which  he  raifes, 
whether  rice,  cotton,  fugar,  or  any  other  of  the  many  produftions  which  the 
foil  furnifhes.  It  will  eafily  be  perceived,  that  this  fyftem  as  it  naturally  leads  ta 
concealment  on  the  one  fide,  requires  a  conftant  courfe  of  vigilance  and  labo- 
riouslocal  inveiligation  on  the  other,  in  every  rank  of  perfons  employed  in  the  re- 
venue, from  the  firft"  officer  to  the  loweft  farmer  of  a  village.  Again,  the  fovereign 
is  arbiter  of  the  {hare  which  he  himfelf  fhall  enjoy  of  the  produce;  and  though 
anciently  his  proportion  feems  to  have  been  moderate,  in  modern  times  it  has 
ufually  been  very  large.  Defpotifm  being  the  principle  of  government,  force  is 
the  real,  though  fometimes  latent  inftrument  which  procures  acquiefcence  in 
his  allotments.  Without  a  compulfory  power,  ever  ready  to  aft,  little  revenue 
would  be  obtained.  Arbitrary  demand,  peremptorily  enforced  on  the  one  hand, 
{harpens  all  the  arts  of  evafion,  concealment,  and  fraud,  on  the  other. 

Since  the  fall  of  the  Mogul  Empire  efpecially,  and  under  the  Afiatics, 
Hindoos,  or  Mahomedans,  who  have  ufurped  power,  the  bufinefs  of  colleft- 
ing  the  revenues  has  been  a  mod  debafing  ftruggle  between  the  fuperior  and 
inferior  in  every  gradation.  New  taxes  upon  a  thoufand  pretences,  often 
falfe  and  prepofterous,  have  been  impofed  even  in  direft  breach  of  agreements 
before  made.  The  revenue  officers  of  every  rank,  have  exafted  for  them- 
felves  befides  coUefling  the  demands  of  government ;  and  from  this  fruitful 
fource  of  injuftice,  feverity,  chicane,  and  meannefs,  have  flowed  innumerable 
evils  to  the  community.  Want  of  principle  in  the  land-holders  and  occupants 
of  the  foil,  has  led  the  government  to  give  them  as  little  credit  for  their  rents 
as  poffible;  fo  that  payment  may  in  fome  places  be  required  at  the  end  of  every 
month,  or  more  often,  by  eight  inflalments  in  the  year.  From  the  inferior 
occupants  of  the  foil,  care  is  taken  to  fecure  arrears  before  the  crops  are 
removed  from  the  ground,  for  otherwife  from  the  poverty  and  artifices  of 
that  defcription  of  perfons,  thofe  arrears  will  generally  be  in  effeft  loft ;  be- 
caufe  if  they  are  recovered  at  a  future  period,  it  is  in  reality  by  an  application 
of  the  produce  of  a  new  year,  which  having  its  own  exigencies,  will  thence 
frobably  alfo  owe  a  balance  at  the  clofe.     And  as  hence  the  neceffity  of  fum- 

mary 
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inary  proceeding  with  the  renters  has  been  pleaded,  their  complaints  have  not 
been  allowed  to  fufpend  the  payment  of  the  demand  on  them;  but  this  unre- 
mitting exaftion  has  aflForded  the  agent  the  opportunity  of  keeping  his  own 
malverfations  covered, 

Thefe  elucidations  may  convey  a  faint  idea  of  the  vaft  detail  and 
attendant  difficulty  of  the  Indian  fyftem  of  finance,  notwithftanding  the  ap- 
parent fimplicity  of  its  fundamental  principle*;  but  they  alfo  fuggell  that  the 
power  which  enforces  the  payment  of  the  revenues,  as  it  is  operative  at 
all  times  and  comes  homte  to  all  perfons,  mud  be  the  firft  in  the  confideration 
of  the  peoplet. 

The  Company  therefore  were  now  not  only  to  reap  the  produce  of  the 
country,  but  were  virtually  invelled  with  the  interior  government  of  it,  none 
of  the  prerogatives  of  dominion  remaining  to  the  Nabob;];,  excepting  the  judicial 
power  which  was  attended  with  no  political  importance.  It  was  not  however 
the  policy  of  their  fervants,  nor  did  they  at  firft  think  themfelves  able  to  ex- 
crcife  all  this  power;  but  in  entering  upon  their  new  privileges  they  made  ufe 

of 

*  The  molt  methodical  and  full  expofition  extant  of  the  Mogul  fyftem  of  finance  is  to  be 
found  in  thcAnaljfis  cf  the  revenues  of  Bengal  by  Mr.  James  Grant,  a  work  which  though  it  ought 
to  have  been  fet  on  foot  by  government  at  the  moment  of  acquiring  the  Dewannee,  was  never 
attempted  till  he,  from  private  curioCty,  entered  upon  it  many  years  afterwards,  when  the 
obtainment  of  accurate  information  on  fuch  a  fubjeft  was  become  peculiarly  difficult.  In  this 
elaborate  treatife,  he  has  developed  with  minute  detail,  both  the  principles  of  the  Mogul  fyftem 
of  finance  and  the  fources  and  amount  of  the  revenues  colledled  from  every  divifion,  great  and 
fmall,  of  the  foubah  of  Bengal,  as  well  in  remote  periods  as  in  the  year  preceding  the  affump- 
tion  of  the  Dewannee.  It  contains  a  more  complete  account  of  the  lands  of  Bengal  than  that 
rendered  to  our  government  by  the  native  minifters  in  1765,  but  is  little  known,  being  in  manu- 
fcript  among  the  records  of  the  Company,  and  too  much  loaded  with  technical  and  involved 
language,  the  fundamental  principle  alfo  of  the  Mogul  fyftem  of  finance  having  fince  been 
fuperceded  in  our  praftice  ;  but  it  is  the  produft  of  extraordinary  difquifitory  powers  employed 
upon  a  curious  and  interefting  fubjeft. 

f  Striflly  fpeaking,  it  muft  be  fupreme.  The  power  of  the  Emperor  went  along  with 
his  Dewan.  The  Englifli  poireffed  the  Dewannee  only  beeaufe  they  had  power  (which  was 
not  ufed  before)  to  aflert  the  grant. 

X  Who  was  the  defcendant  of  Jaffier  Ali  Khan,  the  firft  Nabob  raifed  by  the  Englifh, 
with  whom  a  treaty  had  been  made,  in  virtue  of  which,  the  fucceffion  was  continued  in  hi» 
family. 
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of  minifters  who  had  ferved  the  Nabob  in  the  affairs  of  the  revenue.  The 
people  were  taught  henceforth  to  regard  the  Company  as  their  mafters ;  but 
they  were  treated  with  through  the  medium  of  the  fame  perfons  with  whom, 
as  agents  of  the  Nabob,  they  had  before  tranfafted.  No  Enghfliman  was  em- 
ployed in  the  diftrifts,  or  in  the  details  of  the  coUeftions,  that  is  to  fay  of 
the  Dewannee  lands*.  The  Mahomedan  and  Hindoo  minifters  of  the  revenue 
managed  the  whole,  appointing  all  the  fubordinate  officers,  laying  their  ge- 
neral fchemes  of  affeffment  before  the  principal  fervants  of  the  Company, 
reporting  to  them  the  ftate  of  the  coUeftions  from  time  to  time,  and  difpofing 
of  the  money  received  into  the  exchequer,  according  to  their  orders.  The 
only  perfons  who  in  the  dillri£ls  reprefented  the  Company  in  the  exercife  of 
the  new  powers  they  had  acquired,  were  the  fame  perfons  who  on  behalf  of 
the  native  government  exercifed  the  like  powers  in  them  before;  neverthelefs, 
the  efFefts  of  this  change,  befides  the  transfer  of  the  financial  rights  and  profits 
of  the  country  to  new  hands,   were  many  and  important. 

The  wants  and  defires  of  the  Company  at  home  feemed  to  grow  with 
this  immenfe  acquifition.  Their  fervants  abroad  were  fufpicious,  and  not 
without  reafon,  that  all  the  fources  of  revenue  might  not  be  fairly  difclofed  to 
them;  and  they  were  alarmed  left  the  amount  of  it  fhould  decline  under  their 
management.  The  progreflive  acceffions  of  the  Company  alfo  enlarged 
the  views  of  every  European  in  the  provinces,  and  of  the  native  depen- 
dents of  Europeans.  Power  was  not,  as  in  the  former  fyftem  of  govern- 
ment, inherent  in  one  perfon  only,  but  in  many  perfons,  all  of  whom  there- 
fore it  invefted  with  a  portion  of  its  confequence.  The  native  minifters  of 
the  revenue  wiftied  to  gratify  the  eager  views  of  the  Company,  and  to  con- 
ciliate the  general  favor  of  the  Englifli.  They  had  likewife  their  own  interefts 
and  their  numerous  dependents  to  ferve,  and  to  ferve  whilft  opportunity  lafted; 
but  whatever  extraordinary  funds  they  might  with  thefe  aims  feek  to  poflefs, 
as  all  parties  concurred  in  the  urgency  of  keeping  up  the  ftandard  of  the  pub- 
lic income,  the  only  means  left  them,  exclufive  of  the  falaries  they  enjoyed, 
were  private  impofts,  monopolies,  or  appropriations  of  one  kind  or  another ; 

and 


*  Some  diftrifts,  as  obferved  above,  were  by  ceflion  before  in  the  hands  of  the  Company  ; 
who  alfo  had  poflefled  commercial  fadtories  in  the  provinces  above  a  century. 
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and  if,  as  has  been  affirmed  with  great  appearance  of  truth,  certain  portions 
of  the  government  lands  were  omitted  in  the  accounts  prefented  to  their 
new  mafters,  the  burthen  upon  the  reft  muft  from  this  caufe,  as  from  others, 
have  fallen  the  heavier. 

Difficulties  began  to  be  experienced  in  realizing  the  aflefTment.  A 
fet  of  coercive  officers  or  rather  farmers  of  the  revenue  were  employed  in 
the  diftrifts  to  enfure  and  quicken  the  payment.  Thefe  men,  chiefly  adven- 
turers from  Tartary  or  Perfia,  executed  their  bufmefs  rigoroufly.  Unfeeling 
and  rapacious,  uncertain  of  holding  their  employments  beyond  the  year,  they 
loft  no  time  in  amaffing  money  for  themfelves;  and  the  Zemindars,  or  princi- 
pal land-holders,  made  every  extraordinary  demand  upon  them,  the  ground  of 
ftill  more  exceffive  demands  upon  the  inferior  tenants. 

Compulfory  meafures  came  alfo  to  be  ufed  in  providmg  the  invcftmcnt 
of  the  Company.  As  the  new  wealth  poured  into  their  treafury  could  be 
realized  in  Europe  only  by  the  medium  of  commerce,  the  orders  for  that 
inveftment  were  at  once  augmented  two  or  three  fold.  The  produce  of  every 
country  and  the  demand  for  that  produce  having  a  certain  relation  to  each 
other,  it  was  impoffible  that  the  funds  now  deftined  for  the  purchafe  of  com- 
modities on  account  of  the  Company  could  be  invefted  at  once  without  ex- 
truding private  merchants.  European  individuals  alfo,  confident  now  both  of 
protecting  and  controlling  their  native  agents,  employed  them  in  trade  all  over 
the  country;  and  the  foreign  European  companies  and  their  dependents, 
availing  themfelves  of  the  fubftitution  of  the  milder  genius  of  Englifli  rule, 
for  the  prompt  defpotifm  of  the  Mahomedans,  every  where  encreafed  their 
pretenfions  and  aftivity.  The  manufafturers  were  not  unfrequently  obliged 
to  accept  the  Englifli  Company's  employ,  and  even  thofe  private  agents  re- 
quired a  preference  to  other  traders.  Some  of  the  native  dealers  retired.  Both 
natives  and  foreigners,  efpecially  thofe  attached  to  the  other  European  com- 
panies, complained;  though  the  latter  not  always  reafonably  nor  temperately; 
and  in  a  word,  violence  and  diforder  became  too  prevalent. 

Wherever  the  native  agents  of  the  Engliftr  traders  went,  they  affumed 
power;  they  interfered  in  the  affairs  of  the  country  and  even  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  courts  of  juftice,  .which  the  Company  ftill  left  folely  under  the 

E  control 
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control  of  the  Nabob.  Thefe  courts,  which  ought  to  have  been  the  fure 
refuge  of  the  opprefled,  were  before  fyflematically  venal,  and  in  a  time  of 
divided  power  and  general  relaxation,  were  become  fo  fcandaloufly  corrupt, 
as  to  conftitute  one  of  the  moft  intolerable  evils  under  which  the  country 
groaned. 

All  thefe  caufes  operating  with  the  energy  of  a  new  revolution,  pro- 
duced a  great  and  unhappy  prefTure  upon  the  country.  It  was  in  fad 
■without  a  proper  head.  The  Englifh  adminiftration  left  the  internal  go- 
vernment to  the  native  minifters,  and  thefe,  little  under  the  influence  of 
public  fpirit,  (a  rare  quality  among  the  Afiatics,)  intent  chiefly  on  the 
afi'airs  of  the  revenue,  were  unwilling  to  offend  by  honeftly  refilling  the 
licentioufnefs  of  individuals. 

With  refpeft  however  to  the  Company  and  to  Europeans  in  general, 
thefe  various  evils  proceeded  more  from  the  elation  of  new  fuccefs,  from 
extravagant  notions  of  the  refources  of  the  cotintry,  and  unreflefting  eager- 
nefs,  than  from  intentional  rapacity.  They  did  not  feel  that  the  cogni- 
zance of  the  internal  affairs  of  the  country  was  a  duty  refting  upon 
them,  and  they  may  have  implicitly  given  credit  to  the  minifters,  more 
intelligent  than  themfelves,  for  a  regard  to  that  important  concern.  From 
thefe  caufes,  and  the  remotenefs  of  the  feat  of  Englifh  government,  placed 
near  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  country,  they  remained  ignorant  of  the 
true  ftate  of  the  interior,  nor  were  they  fully  aware  that  the  natives  whom 
they  employed  would  exercife  againll  their  own  countrymen  any  power, 
even  falfely  affumed,  in  the  moft  unfeeling  and  iniquitous  manner.  They  had 
not  in  fine,  at  all  preconfidered  the  probable  effefts  of  fo  great  a  change  as 
the  affignment  of  the  Dewannee  to  the  Company*. 
A.D.  ifGg  In  lefs   than  four  years  thefe  effefts  fhewed  themfelves  very  plainly. 

The  Country  exhibited  unequivocal  figns  of  impoverifhment  and  decay.    The 
trade  to  the  other  parts  of  India  was  reduced,  and  the  revenues,  with  encreafed 

exertions,. 


*  Mr.  Verelft,  who  was  Governor  of  Bengal  during  this  period,  was  certainly  a  man 
of  fair  intention  and  correft  in  his  perfonal  condudt.  His  fucceflbr,  Mr.  Canier,  was  alfo  a  verj 
honeft  and  amiable  man. 
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exertions,  could  not  be  kept  up  to  their  firfl:  ftandard.  In  truth,  upon  a 
comparifon  of  the  ftate  of  the  country  in  the  year  1757,  after  the  battle  of 
Plafley,  and  in  1769,  when  the  power  of  the  Englifh,  in  one  form  or  another, 
had  predominated  twelve  years,  the  refult  is  extremely  againft  the  revolution. 
The  Enc'lifh  are  not  dire£lly  chargeable  with  the  mifconduQ:  of  the  Nabobs 
and  their  minifters  to  whom  they  entrufted  authority,  efpecially  with  the  ruin- 
ous enormities  of  Coffim  Ali;  but  in  the  transfer  of  the  country  to  a  fet  of 
European  merchants,  confequences  were  involved  unfavorable  to  its  profpe- 
rity.  The  fpecie  which  thofe  merchants  and  others  had  for  a  long  feries  of 
years  annually  imported,  ceafed  to  flow  in.  The  Englifli  Company  bought 
their  large  inveftment,  encreafed  to  three  times  the  amount  at  which  it  flood 
when  bullion  was  brought  to  pay  for  it,  with  the  revenue  of  the  provinces; 
other  companies  made  their  purchafes  with  money  received  from  Englifli  in- 
dividuals,  who  alfo  derived  it  from  the  country;  and  this  was  to  be  the  fyftem 
thence  forward,  at  leafl;  for  the  greater  part  of  the  exports.  Neither  did  the 
evil  flop  here.  Both  the  Company  and  private  perfons  exported  large  fums 
of  fpecie  colleaed  there.  The  quantity  thus  extraaed  from  the  country,  even 
within  the  period  fpoken  of,  was  aftonifliing.  A  want  of  circulating  medium 
began  to  be  felt.  Thefe  drains,  added  to  the  immenfe  treafures  which  the  ex- 
tortion of  Coflim  Ali  enabled  him  to  carry  off,  exceedingly  reduced  the 
ftock  of  the  country,  and  the  diforders  which  had  arifen  in  the  difl;rias  threat- 
ened to  impair  its  annual  produce.  The  firfl:  perfon  who  had  the  integrity 
and  refolution  to  call  the  attention  of  government  to  the  unhappy  ftate  of 
the  country,  was  Mr.  Becher,  refident  at  the  Durbar. 

Certainly  a  great  deal  was  due  from  us  to  the  people  in  compenfation 
of  the  evils  which  the  eftabliftiment  of  our  power  had  introduced  among 
them ;  and  in  return  for  the  vaft  advantages  which  we  reaped  from  the  change, 
it  was  but  fit  that  what  the  country  had  fuffered,  or  was  fubjefted  unavoidably 
to  lofe  by  being  dependent  upon  us,  fliould  be  repaid  by  all  the  benefits  which 
good  government,  in  confiftency  at  leaft  with  that  dependence,  could  beftow. 
And  there  was  in  the  national  genius  of  Britain,  formed  by  fuperior  lights 
and  jufler  principles,  and  pofleffed  of  higher  energies,  what  might  ftill  render 
/that  country  happier  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 

To 
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To  difcover  and  fupprefs  the  abufe  of  truft  and  power  in  the  colleaion 
of  the  revenues,  in  the  purchafe  of  the  inveftment,  and  in  the  conduft  of  the 
courts  of  juftice*,  were  the  objeBs  of  another  inftitution,  which  forms  the  com- 
A.D.  I'^Sg  mencement  of  a  third  period  of  territorial  management.  Engliih  fervants  of 
the  Company  were  fent  as  fupervifors  into  the  diftrias,  and  the  coercive  officers 
whom  the  minifters  had  employed,  were  withdrawn.  The  fupervifors  were  fur- 
nifhed  with  a  commiOion  of  invefligation  and  aQive  fuperintendence  over  the 
various  departments  of  provincial  adminiftration,  the  ftate,  the  peace,  and  or- 
der  of  the  country;  but  without  the  direft  charge  of  any  department.  To 
many  perfons  in  Europe  ihefe  progreffive  affumptions  of  power  may  have  ap- 
peared as  fo  many  exorbitant  encroachments ;  but  whatever  may  have  been 
thought  at  firft  even  by  judicious  men,  if  we  determined  to  retain  the  coun- 
try and  to  govern  it  either  to  the  benefit  of  the  people,  or  to  our  own,  they 
were  neceffary.  From  the  firft  acquifition  of  a  controlling  power  to  the 
polTeffion  of  the  entire  executive  government  of  thofe  provinces,  it  has  been 
found  that  there  was  no  point  at  which  to  reft.  Experience  evinced  that  in 
every  intermediate  ftage,  the  intereft  of  the  country  was  negleBed,  and  the 
abufes  of  power  more  felt  than  its  protedion.  Our  national  ftandard  of  fen- 
timents  and  morals,  undoubtedly  gives  a  comparative  elevation  to  the  charac- 
ter of  thofe  who  are  reared  under  it.  The  European  fervants  of  the  Com- 
pany therefore,  who  were  alfo  held  by  greater  refponfibilities,  were  worthy  of 
more  confidence  than  tranfient  adventurers,  ignorant  and  barbarous,  from  the 
upper  Afia.  This  inftitution  was  the  firft  ftep  towards  an  Englifli  provin- 
cial adminiftration,  and  the  remote  beginning  of  a  new  fyftem,  more  open 
to  the  influences  of  the  Britifli  genius  and  principles. 

The  fupervifors  rendered  confiderable  fervice.  Their  prefence  in  the 
diftrias  impofed  a  reftraint  upon  the  native  officers,  and  their  inquiries  and 
interferences,  whilft  they  evinced  the  wretched  ftate  of  the  interior,  checked 
many  evils.    But  they  had  aQed  only  a  very  ffiort  time  when  the  country  began 

to 


_  *  Private  European  traders  and  the  Native  agents  of  Europeans,  who  had  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Company's  power  been  guihy  of  fuch  diforders  in  the  diftriaj,  were  by  this  time 
brought  under  confiderable  reftraint. 
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to  fuffer  from  another  calamity,  which  in  the  end  overwhehned  it  in  mifeiy,  in- 
comparably more  dreadful  than  all  it  had  before  endured.  This  was  the  famine 
that  began  in  the  year  1769,  and  continued  through  the  greateft  part  of  1770; 
of  which,  as  few  circumftantial  relations  have  been  given,  perhaps  the  following 
account  may  not  be  unacceptable. 

The  principal  food  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  who  inhabit  our 
provinces,  is  rice.  Of  this,  from  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  the  joint  efFeft  of 
an  ardent  fun  and  of  faturating  periodical  rains,  they  have  annually  two 
crgps,  befides  a  variety  of  other  grain  and  pulfe.  The  firft  crop  of  rice  is 
gathered  in  about  the  end  of  Auguft,  the  fecond  (which  is  the  greateft)  early 
in  December;  and  the  other  inferior  articles  from  the  month  of  February 
till  the  end  of  April ;  fo  that  the  ground  brings  forth  almoft  all  the  year  round. 
In  general  the  produce  is  fo  abundant  as  to  render  Bengal  the  granary  of 
India,  and  it  is  but  at  confiderably  diftant  intervals  that  a  feafon  fails.  The 
natives  indolent,  improvident,  fatalifts,  and  expofed  till  of  late  to  be  taxed  in 
proportion  to  the  produce  they  raifed,  or  even  to  have  any  apparent  fuper- 
fluity  invaded,  by  their  brethren  in  power,  had  never  adopted  the  praftice  of 
keeping  a  ftock  of  grain  in  cafe  of  dearth.  When  a  feafon  of  drought 
therefore  occurs,  the  fun,  ufually  the  great  agent  in  fertility,  parches  the  ground. 
Scarcity  enfues ;  a  fcarcity  aggravated  by  the  eagernefs  which  people  then 
fhow  to  purchafe  rice,  and  by  the  artifices  of  the  grain-dealers,  who  are 
fkilful  in  taking  advantage  of  the  public  apprehenfion.  If  drought  extended 
through  two  fucceffive  feafons,  it  would  almoft  inevitably  follow  that  the 
quantity  of  grain  in  the  country  would  not  be  equal  to  the  confumption  of  a 
people  whofe  lives  depend  on  the  fupply  of  this  article ;  for  extremity  of 
want  will  not  induce  the  Hindoos  in  general  to  refort  to  animal  food,  efpecially 
the  flefli  of  the  cow,  becaufe  of  the  horror  with  which  they  regard  an  aft 
that  they  are  taught  to  believe  would  incur  the  dreadful  punifliment  of  lofs 
of  cafte  in  this  life,  and  torments  or  degrading  tranfmigrations  in  the  next. 
The  periodical  rains  begin  early  in  June,  and  continue  with  intermiffions  till 
late  in  Oftober,  commonly  falling  more  plentifully  in  the  two  laft  months. 

The  crops  of  December  1768  and  Auguft  1769,  were  both  fcanty ;  and 

throughout  the  month  of  Oftober  1769,  the  ufual  period  of  heavy  rains,  which 

are  abfolutely  neceffary  for  the  latter  crop  of  rice,  hardly  a  drop  fell.     The 
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almofl  total  ^ilurc  of  a  third  crop,  after  the  deficiency  of  the  t^vo  precedin-r 
ones   filled  all  men  with  confternation  and  difmay.    Some  hope  was  ftill  placed 
in  the  crops  of  mfenor  grain,  ufually  reaped  between  February  and  April, 
which  every  endeavour  was  exerted  toincreafe;  but  the  refrefhmg  fl,owers  tha 
annually  fan  m  what  are  called  the  dry  months,   between  Januly  and  May 

M  S   T    "         r'  '"'  ^^7°  '""''^  "^^  ^^--'X  any  ram  till  late  in 

May.  The  heat  was  mfufferable,  and  every  kind  of  grain  or  pulfe  then  grow- 
ing  was  m  a  great  degree  dried  upon  the  ground.  Nothing  appeared  bu^  uni- 
verfaldefpondenceand  unavoidable  deftruQion ;  for  the  fame  calamity  extended 
o  the  upper  India,  and  there  was  no  neighbouring  country  that  had  been  ufed 
to  furniflr  Bengal  with  rice  by  fea,  or  that  could  afibrd  an  adequate  fupply. 

The  Company's  adminiftration  and  the  native  minifters  early  took  the 
alarm,   and  entered  upon  fuch  precautionary  meafures  as  were  w'thin  thei 

pr7hibued"f  '""  ;"  ^^'^-'^  ^"^'"^  -dan  their  dependents  were  abfoluX 
prohibited  from  trading  in  rice;  not  becaufe  they  or  any  other  fet  of  people 
^J^e  a^a,  fufpeaed  of  having  been  .onopoliLg  thaf  article,  1/^1 
the  temptation  of  very  high  prices,  European  infiuence  fi,ould  in  any  form 
operate  to  collea  fuch  undue  quantities  as  might  aggravate  the  fcarci  ^ 
Genera  and  ftriainjunaions  were  alfopublifhedrgainfi^^^^^^^^^ 
ng  or  felling  it  c  andefiinely,  or  carrying  on  any  dealings  in  it  but  at  the  pub 

orrur;ft^"°^'°'"^^'   ^"^°""^^"^  ^°  60,000  maunds,  was  L^   „ 

power  a^Sind    /  T7'   '  ""'""  ^°  ^^''^^^^  ^'"  P-fervation  of  our  military 

power  and  indeed  of  the  coumry  may  be  afcribed;   for  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 

t  want  would  have  made  the  foldiery  throw  off  all  command,  and      ek 
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The  famine  was  felt  in  all  the  northern  diftrifls  of  Bengal  as  early 
as  the  month  of  November  1769,  and  before  the  end  of  April  following,  had 
fpread  defolation  through  the  three  provinces.  Rice  rofe  gradually  to  four, 
and  at  length  to  ten,  times  its  ufual  price,  but  even  at  that  rate  was  not 
to  be  had.  Lingering  multitudes  were  feen  feeking  fubfiftence  from  the 
leaves  and  bark  of  trees.  In  the  country  the  high  ways  and  fields  were 
ftrewed,  in  towns  the  ftreets  and  paffages  choaked,  with  the  dying  and  the 
thedead.  Multitudes  flocked  to  Moorfliedabad  the  capital.  It  became  more 
neceffary  to  draw  fupplies  to  that  city,  and  no  endeavour  was  fpared  to  bring 
all  the  grain  in  the  country  to  market.  Subfcriptions  were  fet  on  foot.  The 
Company,  the  Nabob,  the  Minifters,  European  and  native  individuals,  con- 
tributed for  feeding  the  poor.  In  Moorfhedabad  alone  7,000  were  daily 
fed  for  feveral  months,  and  the  fame  praClice  was  followed  in  other  places ; 
but  the  good  effefls  were  hardly  difcernible  amidft  the  general  devaflation. 
In  and  about  the  capital,  the  mortality  increafed  fo  faft,  that  it  became  ne- 
ceflary  to  keep  a  fet  of  perfons  conftantly  employed  in  removing  the  dead 
from  the  ftreets  and  roads,  and  thefe  unfortunate  viftims  were  placed  in  hun- 
dreds on  rafts  and  floated  down  the  river.  At  length  the  perfons  employed 
in  this  fad  office  died  alfo,  probably  from  the  noxious  effluvia  they  imbibed ; 
and  for  a  time,  dogs,  jackalls  and  vultures  were  the  only  fcavengers.  It  was 
impoflfible  to  ftir  abroad  without  breathing  an  offenfive  air,  without  hearing 
frantic  cries,  and  feeing  numbers  of  different  ages  and  fexes  in  every  ftage  of 
fuffering  and  death.  The  calamity  was  not  lefs  in  other  quarters ;  in  many 
places  whole  families,  in  others,  the  people  of  entire  villages  had  expired. 
Even  in  that  country  there  were  perfons  who  fed  on  forbidden  and  abhorred 
animals,  nay,  the  child  on  its  dead  parent,  the  mother  on  her  child.  At  length 
a  gloomy  calm  fucceeded.  Death  had  ended  the  miferies  of  a  great  portion 
of  the  people,  and  when  a  new  crop  came  forward  in  Auguft,  it  had  in  fome 
parts  no  owners.  The  number  which  fell  in  this  period  of  horror  has  been 
varioufly  eftimated,  and  may  perhaps  be  moderately  taken  at  three  millions. 

It 


20,000  rupees.  Perhaps  the  purchafc  of  a  flock  of  rice  for  the  Company's  troops  may  alfo 
have  contributed  to  fuggeft  the  idea  of  a  monopoly.  It  is  from  a  MS.  account,  of  which' 
the  materials  were  furniflied  by  him  when  the  event  was  recent,  that  this  relation  (of  the  hSis 
ftated  in  which  the  writer  hereof  was  alfo  an  eye-witnefs)  is  chiefly  taken. 
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It  muft  he  very  evident  from  a  fimple  review  of  this  defolating  event 
that  it  was  the  vifitation  of  Heaven,  not  the  work  of  man.  Thofe  Eaftern 
countries  have  unhappily  been  too  well  acquainted  with  this  fpecies  of  cala- 
mity in  all  ages.  Upon  turning  to  the  laft  century  only,  the  records  of  the 
Company  mention  a  deftruftive  famine  in  Surat  and  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries about  the  year  1630.  Dow  gives  an  account  of  a  prodigious  one  almoft 
general  in  the  Mogul  empire.  Anno  1661.  Inftances  might  eafily  be  mul- 
tiplied by  a  more  particular  refearch ;  in  our  time,  we  have  feen  feveral  on 
the  Coafl;  of  Coromandel,  the  laft  of  which  a  few  years  ago  deftroyed  multi- 
tudes. Since  the  awful  sera  of  1770,  there  have  been  two  feafons  of  great 
fcarcity  in  Bengal,  the  years  1783  and  1788.  The  dearth  in  thofe  years  was 
only  partial,  but  tire  common  people  were  driven  to  great  diftrefs  and  fome 
perifhed.  Lord  Cornwailis  feeing  how  much  the  country  was  expofed  to 
calamities  of  t\v.s  fort,  inftituted  public  granaries  in  Bengal,  in  which  a  ftock 
of  grain  fhould  always  be  preferved  againft  emergencies.  Indeed  if  we  could 
fuppofe  that  any  man  or  fet  of  men,  efpecially  European  fervants  of  the 
Company  who  had  eafy  means  of  acquiring  wealth,  could  have  been  fo  iron- 
hearted  as  to  form  the  defign  of  enriching  themfelves  by  with-holding  fuftenance 
from  their  fellow  creatures,  if  we  could  fuppofe  they  could  have  borne  the 
fight,  even  for  the  firft  week  or  day,  of  the  miferies  under  which  a  whole 
people  were  finking,  if  we  could  fuppofe  further  that  after  denying  every- 
thing human  for  the  fake  of  gain,  they  could  fo  far  forego  their  own  objeft 
as  inftead  of  accepting  a  four-fold,  nay  ten-fold  price,  to  allow  thofe  who 
would  purchafe,  to  die  in  immenfe  multitudes  for  want;  if  we  could  entertain 
all  thefe  extravagant  fuppofitions,  and  the  equally  extravagant  one  of  a  general 
monopoly  of  the  produce  of  a  great  country,  ftill  a  little  cool  refleftion  upon 
the  means  of  accomplifhing  a  fcheme  fo  flagitious,  would  fhew  that  the  ex- 
ecution of  it  would  be  abfolutely  imprafticable. 

It  is  perfeftly  eftabliflicd  that  the  dearth  was  general  over  the  three 
provinces,  and  in  all  ruinoufly  fevere.  A  monopoly  therefore,  if  that  had  been 
the  caufe,  muft  have  been  general  alfo.  It  is  eafy  to  conceive  how  one  quarter 
could  be  deprived  of  its  produce  to  fupply  another,  but  when  in  all  quarters 
there  was  a  like  deftitution,  if  we  fuppofe  this  to  have  proceeded  from  mo- 
nopoly, we  muft  alfo  fuppofe  iiot.a  fimple  operation  of  emptying  one  diftriO; 

to 
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to  fill  another,  ftiU  lefs  to  furcharge  any  othef,  becaufe  that  Would  be  to  go 
from  a  better  market  to  a  worfe  one  ;  but  a  local  monopoly  in  every  townfcip, 
keeping  up,  not  fending  aivay,  the  grain  found  within  its  circle.     Let  us  now 
enquire  into  the  loweft  quantity  of  grain  that  can  be  fuppofed  to  have  been 
hoarded.     In  the  courfe  of  twelve  months,  three  millions  of  people  are  eftimated 
to  have  died;  that  is,  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  population;  but  as  a  third 
of  the  ufual  allowance  of  food  might  have  preferved  life,  we  fliould  hence  be 
led  to  conclude  that  the  grain  retailed  in  that  year  was  two-thirds  at  leaft  below 
the  quantity  ufually  vended.    As,  further,  the  failure  would  fall  chiefly  on  thofe 
who  in  times  of  common  plenty  earned  only  a  fubfiftence,  and  thefe  may  be 
computed  at  eight  in  ten  of  the  community,   the  deficiency  in  the  fupply  of 
the  markets  that  year  may  well  be  rated  at  two-thirds  of  the  ufual  confumption 
of  eight  millions  of  people,  that  is  fomewhat  more  than  one-half  of  the  whole 
quantity  brought  to  market  in  ordinary  times :  and  if  this  was  occafioned  by 
monopoly,  fo  much  muft  have  been  kept  up.     But  let  us  affume  what  would 
be  the  moft  plaufible  theory,   that  a  real  fcarcity,  to  a  certain  extent,  was  ren- 
dered feverely  fatal  by  the  fupervention  of  monopoly ;  of  what  magnitude 
muft  we  conceive  the  monopoly  to  be,  in  order  to  become  thus  operative  ? 
Here  we  mull  go  on  an  ample  fuppofition;   for  if  monopolifts  had  thought 
of  contenting  themfelves  with  coUeQing,  for  inftance,  only  a  month's  demand 
at  a  time,  their  main  purpofe  would  have  been  defeated,  becaufe  in  the  mean 
while   the  reft  would  have  found  a  diftribution   in  the  ufual  way.     They 
muft  therefore  have  bought  up  largely  at  or  before  the  reaping  of  a  crop,  and 
bought  up  more  than  they  with-held,  becaufe  part  of  their  purchafes  we  muft 
fuppofe  would  be  re-fold.     If  then  we  admit  a  real  fcarcity  which  would  have 
occafioned  a  mortality  of  a  million  of  people,  (which  prejudice  has  never 
granted,)  and  afcribe  the  mortaUty  of  the  other  two  millions  who  periflied,  to 
monopoly,  concluding  as  we  are  obliged,  that  this  monopoly  confifted  only 
of  two  great  operations,  that  is  on  the  December  crop  of  1768,  and  the  Auguft 
crop  of  1769,  then  the  quantity  of  grain  hoarded  up  will  turn  out  to  have 
been  one-third  of  the  market-fupply  of  ordinary  years  :   and  affigning  in  fuch 
years  to  ten  millions  of  perfons,  the  young  and  the  adult  taken  together,  half  a 
feer  (or  a  pound)  of  rice  per  diem,  which  is  a  moderate  allowance,  that  third 
will  amount  to  fix  hundred  and  four  millions  of  feers,  or  fifteen  millions  of 
G  maunds  ; 
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xnaunds;  which  at  a  rupee  each,  a  probable  purchare-price  in  a  time  of  real 
fcaraty  whKhwe  here  fuppofe,  will  amount  to  fifteen  millions  or  a  crore 
and  a  half  of  rupees,  one  half  perhaps  of  the  whole  circulating  medium  of  the 
provmces  at  that  t:me,  and  fuch  a  capital  in  the  hands  of  tl^^fe  fufpeQed  of 
bemg  concerned,  as  no  extravagance  of  credulity  can  hold  to  be  fuppofable 

_  But  we  have  not  yet  feen  all  the  difficulties.     The  three  provinces  con- 

tarn  150,000  fquare  m.les,  and  if  we  reckon  fifteen  fquare  miles  for  the  fphere 
of  one  monopoy-agent  (which  furely,  after  allowing  for  water,  is  an  avera. 
full  as  much  as  he  could  compafs)  and  reckon  further  two  affiftants  only  fo 
each  agent,  we  Ihall  have  thus  ten  thoufand  monopoly  ftations,  and  thirty 

tdtrlrf  r  '"^'T'  "  ^'^"-     ''-'  '  '^'  of  operations,'or  the  hu  - 
dredth  part  of  them,  and  operations  continued  through  a  whole  year,  would 
have  furn,fhed  uncontrolable  evidence  to  all  men.     The  natives  are  indeed 
patient  m  fuffermg,  when   they  think  fuffering  inevitable;  they  fuffered  in 
that  calamuy  wuh  wonderful  paffivenefs;   but  if  they  had  traced  their  miferies 
^  any  fource  hke  this,   the  country  would  have  foon  rung  with  their  com- 
plamts      They  are  known  to  be  clamorous  even  on  trivial  occafions  where 
any  redrefs  ,s  poffible.     They  have  been  known  in  a  time  of  fcarcity,  merely 
apprehended  or  artificial,  to  have  carried  urgent  reprefentations  againft   the 
gram  dealers;   they  did  fo  at  the  period  fpoken  of,  as  long  as   they  thought 
that  thofe  dealers  fecreted  any  grain,   which  according  to  their  ufual  pradice, 
they  may  have  done,   thereby  unneceffanly  adding  to  the  evil.     But  very 
probably,  ,f  the  people  had  feen  that  the  calamities  of  that  period  proceeded 
from  human  hands,  they  would  not  have  borne  them;    they  would  have 
helped  themfelves  to  grain;  perhaps  have  rifen  upon  their  European  mailers 
No     they  well   knew  and  acknowledged   whence  their  diftrefles  came-    they 
forefaw  them  in  the  drought  of  fucceffive  feafons,  a  drought  not  confined  to 
their  provinces;    and  felt  in  them  the  difpenfation  of  a  faperior  Power      This 
was  one  of  thofe  fevere  infliaions  of  the  Almighty,  by  which  offending  crea- 
tures, who  forget  their  Maker,  are  reminded  of  his  being,  and  of  his  government 
of  the  univerfe.     Thofe  poor  people  fought  by  fuperftitious  obfervances   to 
propitiate  their  deities,   but  they  were  "  Gods  thai  could  not  fave"  and  their 
votaries  remamed  without  any  moral  change. 

The 
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The  members  of  adminiflration  appointed  from  England  by  parliament 
in  1773,  a  few  years  after  the  famine,  with  a  fpecial  view  to  the  difcovery  of 
abufes,  men  zealous  in  the  execution  of  their  truft,  and  free  in  exprefTmg  the 
moft  unfavourable  opinions,  never  intimated  the  fufpicion  of  monopoly;  but 
always  fpoke  of  the  famine  as  a  natural  evil  of  mofl  deftruQive  confe- 
quences,  ftill  vifible  in  the  country.  Lord  Cormvallis,  if  he  had  not  judged 
in  the  fame  way,  would  not  have  contented  himfelf  with  propofing  only  the 
fimple  preventive  of  an  eftablifhment  for  ftoring  part  of  the  furplus  produce 
of  plentiful  years.  Yet  wonderful  to  confider,  without  any  proof,  without 
inveftigation,  without  one  well  authenticated  adequate  faQ,  the  belief  of  a 
monopoly  by  fome  fervants  of  the  India  Company  has  been,  and  perhaps 
may  ftill  be,  very  general  in  the  weftern  world.  The  French  of  Chander- 
nagore,  like  the  reft  of  that  nation,  too  ready  to  blacken  the  Britifti  conduCt 
in  India,  are  accufed,  and  with  apparent  reafon,  of  being  the  authors  of  this 
tale.  From  Chandernagore  it  firft  paffed  to  Calcutta,  and  from  thefe  places 
it  was  then  tranfmitted  to  Paris,  to  London  and  to  all  Europe.  It  has  been 
regiftered  as  truth  in  the  page  of  hiftory,  has  been  the  public  fubjeft  of  re- 
ligious lamentation,  has  been  embalmed  in  verfe,  and  ftill  remains  fuch  a  foul 
ftain  upon  the  Britifh  charafter,  as  the  annals  of  any  people  can  hardly  parallel. 
Such  is  the  power  of  credulity.  In  this  cafe  it  not  only  "  gave  to  airy  no- 
"  thing  a  local  habitation  and  a  name,"  but  it  afcribed  to  a  phantom,  effefts, 
which  had  that  phantom  been  a  reality,  it  was  incapable  of  producing.  No- 
thing fhort  of  an  abfolute  want  of  a  fufficient  ftock  of  food  in  the  country, 
could  have  occafioned  fo  dreadful  a  devaftation  of  the  human  race.  The 
whole  idea  of  a  monopoly  of  any  kind  or  degree,  (unlefs  fuch  a  natural 
aggravation  of  real  fcarcity  as  the  eagernefs  of  the  people  to  lay  in  fome 
ftore,  and  the  retention  of  native  grain-dealers  may  have  created,)  the  prefent 
writer,  himfelf  an  eye-witnefs  of  that  dire  calamity,  and  with  particular  means 
of  information,  moft  alTuredly  believes  to  be  without  foundation,  and  to  have 
originated  in  calumny  or  in  error.  This  teftimony,  due  to  truth  and  to  the 
Britifti  charafter,  he  is  able  deliberately  and  confcientioufly  to  deliver ;  and 
though  his  main  defign  may  not  have  called  for  fo  full  an  expofuion  of  a 
collateral  fubjeft,  yet  fmce  the  current  of  time  fwiftly  removes  the  opportu- 
nities of  giving  and  receiving  information,  he  hopes  he  fliall  be  pardoned  in 

availing 
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availing  himfelf  of  the  prefent  occafion,  to  perform  what  he  thinks  an  nEi  of 
juftice  and  of  duty. 

Tlie  fubjea  of  territorial  adminiftration  fliall  now  be  continued.  In 
1772  the  principle  offending  Englifh  fupervifors  into  the  diftrifts,  confidered 
here  as  introducing  a  third  period,  was  enlarged  by  a  very  important  mea- 
fure  which  completed  the  change  begun  in  the  adoption  of  that  principle. 
The  Company  flood  forth  as  Dewan:  hitherto  the  office  continued  to  be  exe- 
cuted by  native  minifters  who  refided  at  Moorfhedabad,  the  old  feat  of 
government  and  of  the  public  Exchequer.  Thefe  minifters,  with  the  officers 
whom  they  employed  in  the  diftrias,  were  now  laid  afide,  and  the  Company 
by  the  agency  of  their  own  fervants,  took  upon  themfelves  the  entire  care  and 
colleaion  of  the  revenues.  The  Governor  and  Council  with  their  former  con- 
trolling power,  joined  that  of  cognizance  and  executive  management  which 
had  been  till  then  vefted  in  thofe  minifters.  They  removed  the  oftenfible  feat  of 
government  and  of  the  exchequer  to  Calcutta,  the  principal  En.lifh  fetde- 
ment;  they  divided  the  three  provinces  into  colkaorftrips,  and  ft^ationed  an 
European  fervant  of  the  Company  in  each  of  thofe  divifions  as  colkaor. 
_  This  change  threw  alfo  the  judicial  adminiftration  of  the  country  in 

civil  affairs,  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifh.  Under  the  government  which  the 
Mahomedans  had  for  many  centuries  maintained  in  Bengal,  they  eftabliffied 
alfo  their  own  fyftem  of  laws,  and  it  was  the  ftandard  of  decifion  in  all  cafes 
civil  and  criminal,  exclufive  of  thofe  between  Hindoos,  which  were  determined 
by  the  code  of  that  people.  The  Nazim,  or  ruler,  in  perfon  executed  the  office 
of  fupreme  criminal  judge.  By  deputy  he  alfo  adminiftered  in  the  principal  civil 
court  appointed  for  the  cognizance  of  all  matters  of  property,  excepting 
claims  of  land  and  inheritance,  which  fell  within  a  third  department  called  the 
Dewannee  Adawlet,  or  Court  of  the  Dewan,  to  whom  as  the  Emperor's  officer 
for  the  colleaion  of  the  revenues,  all  caufes  relating  to  the  details  of  that 
extenfive  province,  and  particularly  to  property  in  land,  were  referred.  From 
the  time  of  the  Company's  acceffion  to  the  office  of  Dewan,  the  authority  of 
the  Dewannee  Court  naturally  enough  encreafed,  till  at  length  it  became  in 
effea,  the  fole  tribunal  for  civil  fuits.  In  this  ftate,  as  appertaining  to  the  depart- 
ment of  the  revenues,  it  fell  into  the  charge  of  the  Company's  fervants  when 

they 
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they  affumed  the  executive  management  of  that  branch;  and  they  immediately 
proceeded  to  make  various  regulations  and  improvements  in  the  adminiftraiion 
of  civil  juftice.  They  appointed  a  Provincial  Dewannee  Court  in  every  coUec- 
torfliip,  over  which  the  Englifli  coUeftor  was  to  prefide;  they  even  modified, 
in  fome  refpcfts,  the  adminiftration  of  criminal  juftice,  which  was  peculiarly 
the  province  of  the  Nabob;  appointing  inferior  criminal  courts  in  the  diftriSs  and 
fubjeQing  them,  as  well  as  the  principal  criminal  court,  to  Englifh  fuperinten- 
dence.  Thus  every  interpofing  medium  between  the  Englifh  and  their  Indian 
fubjefls  was  removed;  they  came  then  to  tranfaft  immediately  with  each  other. 
The  direft  authority  of  the  Englifh  pervaded  the  interior  of  the  provinces,  and 
the  Nalive  or  Country  Goverjiment,  faving  only  the  prerogative  of  the  Nabob  as 
chief  criminal  magiftrate,  was  in  form  and  in  fafl;  done  away. 

Many  obftacles  to  good  government  were  diflipated  by  this  change. 
The  Englifh  adminiftration  entered  upon  their  new  funftions  with  a  tone  of 
intelligence  and  vigor.  Befldes  introducing  more  method  and  order  into  the 
condufl;  of  the  public  bufinefs,  they  fet  themfelves  to  correB:  fome  of  the 
moft  prominent  of  thofe  abufes  by  which  the  country  had  been  fo  long  op- 
prefTed.  In  collefting  the  revenue  for  inftance  from  the  ryots  or  hufbandmen, 
there  was  no  fixed  ftandard.  Agreements  did  indeed  pafs  between  the  land- 
holders and  their  tenants  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  (for  their  leafes  extended 
only  to  one  year)  but  as  before  hinted,  thofe  agreements  were  commonly 
broken  by  the  ftronger  party  upon  a  thoufand  pretences,  of  which  the  fuperior 
made  himfelf  the  judge,  and  this  praftice  opened  a  door  of  exaCtion  to  every 
.  fubordinate  officer  of  the  revenue.  Hence  the  people  never  knowing  what 
portion  of  the  produce  of  their  labour  would  be  left  to  them,  were  not  only 
impoverifhed  but  difcouraged  from  exertion. 

Exaftions  ftill  more  fcandalous  were  praQifed  in  the  judicial  courts. 
The  Phoujiary,  or  criminal  court,  raifed  a  revenue  by  the  impofition  of  fines 
upon  crimes  and  mifdemeanors  tried  before  it,  having  thus  a  dire£l  intereft  in 
the  multiplication  of  accufations,  and  in  finding  the  accufed  guilty.  The  go- 
vernment of  1772  ftyles  its  exaftions,  "  deteftable  and  unauthorized,  but  yet 
"  imitated  by  every  farmer  and  aumil  in  the  province." 

The  Dewannee^  or  civil  court,  in  like  manner,  wherever  it  could,  had 
H  recourfe 
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recourfe  to  heavy  arbitrary  fines.  Things  ho-wever  fa 7i&i one d  by  the  native 
government  even  down  to  the  period  now  fpoken  of,  may  give  a  more  ftriking 
idea  of  the  ftate  of  the  country.  In  law  concerns  the  civil  courts  were  al- 
lowed to  take  a  commiffion,  fometimes  amounting  to  one-fourth,  upon  the 
fums  recovered  on  their  awards;  in  the  revenue,  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  or 
diftrift,  however  reduced  in  number,  were  obliged  to  make  up  the  affeffment 
at  which  that  divifion  had  been  rated  by  government,  that  is,  to  pay  the  rents 
of  thofe  who  were  dead  or  fled,  as  well  as  their  own.  This  principle,  which 
muft  furprife  perfons  unacquainted  with  that  country,  was  afted  upon  even 
after  the  famine;  and  the  greateft  wonder  is,  how  the  people  could  fubflift 
under  fuch  accumulated  barbarous  impofitions. 

The  Englifli  government  of  1772,  appears  to  have  fet  out  in  the  fin- 
cere  defire  of  alleviating  the  fufferings  of  that  people.  But  the  firfl;  great  finan- 
cial meafure  which  they  adopted,  produced  moft  unhappy  effefts.  In  oppo- 
fition  to  the  annual  leafes,  which  were  certainly  very  exceptionable,  the  idea  of 
farming  the  lands  for  long  terms  of  years  had  been  frequently  fuggefted,  and 
came  at  length  to  be  regarded  as  a  remedy  for  many  exifting  evils.  Sufficient 
attention  however  was  not  paid  to  the  wide  diftinftion  which  exifts  between 
the  land-holder  having  an  interefl  in  the  foil,  and  the  revenue  farmer,  whofe 
principal  objeft  it  muft  ever  be  not  to  confider  the  permanent  welfare  of  a 
diftritl  or  an  eflate,  but  the  beft  return  he  can  draw  from  it  within  the  term 
of  his  engagement.  The  defire  of  keeping  up  the  colleflions  as  near  as  poffi- 
ble  to  their  former  ftandard,  ftill  haunted  the  councils  of  the  Direftors  at  home 
and  of  the  fervants  abroad.  Under  the  idea  that  there  were  hidden  refources 
in  the  country  (which  might  be  fo  far  juftified,  that  early  fubduftions  and  alie- 
nations had  been  made  from  the  exchequer  lands,  but  the  refumption  of  them 
was  become  extremely  difficult,  whilft  the  general  circumftances  of  the  coun- 
try had  decayed,)  and  in  the  view  of  uniting  increafe  of  revenue  with  eafe  to 
die  people,  it  was  determined  to  leafe  the  lands  of  Bengal  on  farm  for  five 
years ;  and  that  their  utmoft  value  might  be  afcertained,  thefe  farms  were  put 
up  to  public  auftion.  Calcutta  banians,  money  dealers,  and  adventurers, 
were  among  the  higheft  bidders.  The  country  was  hence  given  into  their  hands, 
under  a  pofitive  condition  indeed  for  the  equitable  treatment  of  the  occupants 
of  the  foil;  but  the  ancient  ufage  of  collefting  the  inftalment  of  the  month, 

within 
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within  the  month,  was  ftill  followed  by  the  farmers ;  and  if  there  was  any 
interference  with  even  the  molt  violent  exercife  of  their  authority,  they  had 
to  plead  the  impoflibility  of  realizing  the  revenue  and  making  good  their  en- 
gagements. The  Englifh  colkaors,  afraid  perhaps  of  having  a  failure  in  the 
revenue  afcribed  to  them,  were  feldom  willing  to  interpofe  except  in  flagrant 
cafes;  and  the  poor  people  preferring  often  the  firft  lofs  to  fubfequent  litiga- 
tions, or  wearied  out  by  the  protraQions  of  the  other  party,  had  little  redrefs. 
At  the  end  of  five  years,  an  immenfe  balance  of  the  ftipulated  revenue  was 
due  by  the  farmers,  and  the  country  having  been  in  effea  delivered  again 
into  the  hands  of  natives,  ftill  continued  to  fuffer. 

It  has  been  faid  in  favour  of  the  Englifli  government,  that  under  it, 
and  even  within  the  period  of  which  we  now  treat,  Bengal  has  enjoyed  a 
tranquillity  from  hoftile  affaults  and  commotions,  rarely  experienced  under 
its  former  mafters.  But  though  little  difpofed  to  panegyrize  Mahomedan  go- 
vernments, we  muft  obferve,  that  this  comparifon  can  hardly  be  meant  to  ex- 
tend to  the  times  anterior  to  the  difmemberment  of  the  Mogul  Empire.  The 
ufurpation  of  Aliverdi  Khan,  who  waded  to  power  through  perfidy  and 
blood*,  provoked  the  court  of  Delhi  to  encourage  an  invafion  of  the  country 
by  the  Mharattas,  and  for  feveral  years  they  haraffed  the  diftrifts  weft  of  the 
Ganges,  the  far  larger  divifions  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  that  river  remaining 
all  the  time  perfeftly  fafe.  But  from  the  eftabliftiment  of  Aurungzebe  on  the 
imperial  throne,  until  the  invafion  of  Nadir  Shaw,  a  period  of  eighty  years, 
Bengal  enjoyed  profound  peace  without,  and  experienced  only  few,  and  thefe 
tranfient  difturbances,  within. 

If  however,  a  comparifon  of  this  kind  is  to  be  inftituted,  it  muft  be 
carried  much  further.  Under  the  government  of  the  laft  two  regular  viceroys, 
Taffier  Khan,  and  Shujah  Khan,  who  ruled  in  fucceftion  near  forty  yearst, 
■^  the 
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f  Shujah  Khan  died  in  1739,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Sirferaz  Khan,  who  was 
depofed  and  flain  by  Aliverdi  Khan  in  1741.  Aliverdi  Khan  poflefled  the  government  fifteen 
years,  and  was  fucceeded  in  1756  by  his  grandfon  Surajah  Dowlah,  who  was  deprived  of  the 
mufnud  and  his  life  in  confequence  of  the  battle  of  Plaffey,  anno  1757;  fo  that  from  the 
death  of  Shujah  Khan  to  the  afcendency  of  the  Englilh  power,  was  only  eighteen  years. 
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the  Rate  of  the  country  was  eminently  flourifliing,  and  is  yet  a  fubjecl  of  ce- 
lebrity. Jaffier  Khan  indeed  appears  to  have  been  culpably  as  well  as  un- 
necelfarily  fevere  in  inflifting  perfonal  punifliments  upon  the  zemindars,  and 
this  part  of  his  conduft  has  brought  reproah  upon  his  memory;  but  he  ftre- 
nuoufly  proteSed  the  common  people,  and  moft  ably  adminiftered  the  affairs 
of  the  foubah.  His  fuccefibr  is  reprefented  to  have  been  a  man  Angularly 
beneficent  and  humane.  Under  both,  the  taxes  were  little  felt,  and  in  the 
time  of  the  latter,  though  the  annual  tribute  remitted  to  Delhi  was  ufually  a 
crore  of  rupees,  local  coUeftors  were  feldom  requifite,  the  zemindars  paying 
their  rents  immediately  into  the  royal  treafury.  Even  after  the  ufurpation  of 
Aliverdi  Khan,  that  clafs  of  perfons  was  fo  opulent,  as  at  one  time  to  give  him 
a  donation  of  a  crore  of  rupees,  and  at  another  time  fifty  lacs,  towards  de- 
fraying his  extraordinary  expences  in  repelling  the  Mharattas.  The  general 
power  and  authority  of  the  empire  were  a  protection  to  this  dependency  of  it; 
its  military  force,  efpecially  during  the  long  adminiftration  of  Jaffier  Khan,  was 
inconfiderable,  its  civil  adminiftration  fimple  and  economical,  and  it  had  no 
feparate  political  relations  to  maintain  with  neighbouring  or  foreign  countries. 
Eafy,  in  fhort,  in  its  finances,  moderate  in  its  expenditure,  and  free  from  the 
ftate,  the  charges,  and  cares  of  independent  dominion,  its  inhabitants  enjoyed 
in  the  occupations  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  public  peace  and  abundance. 
Under  the  violent  affumption  of  Aliverdi  Khan,  its  conneftions  of  a  politi- 
cal nature  were  ftill  very  limitted,  for  it  had  nothing  to  fear  from  its  neigh- 
bours, except  on  the  weftern  fide,  and  he  feems  never  to  have  caft  an  am- 
bitious view  beyond  the  provinces  which  he  wrefted  from  the  family  of  his 
antient  mafter.  But  Bengal,  as  held  by  us,  pofleffes  the  rank  of  a  fovereign 
flate;  it  is  the  head  member  of  an  empire  whofe  parts  are  remotely  feparate 
from  each  other^  and  intermix  with  the  territories  of  feveral  powerful  princes; 
it  contributes  to  the  fupport  and  defence  of  the  other  divifions  of  Britifh 
Afia;  and  fuppofing  its  fyftem  of  foreign  pohcy  to  be  entirely  pacific,  it  is 
liable  to  be  affected  at  fo  many  points,  that  the  government  of  it  requires  far 
greater  refources  than  were  neceffary  when  it  was  merely  a  dependent  pro- 
vince. The  tribute  then  which  it  pays  to  us,  being  at  leaft  equal  to  what 
the  Mogul  Emperors  derived  from  it,  and  neither  its  population  nor  pro- 
duce, as  we  have  already  found  reafon  to  conclude,  greater  than  in  their  time, 
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it  will  follow  that  the  inhabitants  mufl  now  be  more  highly  affefled  than 
they  were  under  their  former  rulers,  not  excepting  even  the  ufurpers.  And 
if  this  ftate  fhould  purfue  plans  of  offenfive  policy  towards  its  neighbours,  it 
tnight  multiply  beyond  calculation  its  exigencies  and  dangers,  and  thus  aggra- 
vate ftill  more  the  difparity  between  its  aftual  and  preceding  fituation.  It 
is  indeed  pofTible,  as  has  been  already  obferved,  to  render  the  country  happier 
under  our  government  than  it  ever  was  before;  but  after  it  had  experienced 
fo  many  convulfions,  we  need  hardly  look  even  for  an  equality,  in  the  earlier 
unfettled  ftages  of  our  management. 

The  time  of  which  we  now  fpeak  may  be  called  a  period  of  experi- 
ment. It  is  evident  that  with  refpeO:  to  the  revenues,  on  the  due  regulation 
of  which  the  eafe  of  the  people  fo  much  depended,  the  great  defideratum  was 
to  fix  a  jufl;  ftandard  for  their  amount,  and  to  provide  for  the  certain  unop- 
preflive  realization  of  that  amount.  This  was  foon  perceived;  but  there  were 
various  opinions  concerning  the  belt  mode  of  attaining  that,  in  the  propriety 
of  which  all  agreed,  and  whilft  difcuffions  were  continued,  current  exigencies 
frequently  decided.  It  can  be  no  prefumption  to  alfert,  that  our  firft  and 
main  duty  then  was  to  eftablifh  a  juft  and  comprehenfive  fyftem  of  domeftic 
policy,  to  cherilh  our  fubjefts,  promote  internal  improvement,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  maxim  recommended,  and  thence  dignified,  by  Lord  Clive,  «  to 
cultivate  our  garden." 

The  remote  diftance  of  the  fupreme  direQive  feat  of  our  authority  was 
an  obllacle  to  the  fettlement  of  wife  plans  of  internal  government.  Perfons 
at  home  could  feldom  aft  but  upon  tranfmitted  information.  Diftruft  pro- 
duced hefitation.  The  conftitution  of  the  Company  left  the  executive  body 
without  fufficient  control,  and  divifions  weakened  its  energy.  Official  chan- 
ges, both  here  and  abroad,  interrupted  the  progrefs  of  meafures,  and  thoucrh 
the  objefts  which  ought  to  be  purfued  were  underftood,  there  was  ftill  un- 
certainty as  to  the  facrifices  which  might  be  hazarded  in  new  attempts. 

Such  confiderations  as  thefe  may,  probably,  among  others,  have  pro- 
duced the  legiflative  interference  of  1773;  by  which  a  new  conftitution  was    ^.D.  1773 
given  to  the  government  of  Bengal,  and  a  majority  of  the  members  which 
I  were 
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were  to  compofe  it,  fent  from  England,  the  reft  being  felefted  from  the  for- 
mer adminiilration. 

Whatever  may  be  the  views  which  the  conviftion  of  the  writer  has  led 
him  to  entertain  of  the  affairs  of  this  period,  he  will  furely  be  pardoned  in 
wifhing  to  avoid,  as  far  as  can  polTibly  confift  with  any  fairnefs  to  his  fubjeft, 
the  introduQion  of  controverfial  topics,  always  unpleafant,  upon  an  occa- 
fion  like  the  prefent.  Where  he  is  led  to  notice  events  which  come  within 
that  defcription,  his  aim  will  be  to  confider  them,  not  with  relation  to  the  mo- 
tives which  may  have  produced  them,  or  their  intrinfic  charafter,  but  to  their 
influence  upon  the  condition  of  the  people  of  our  eaftern  dominions,  and  as 
articles  of  a  national  account,  between  thofe  pofleflions  and  this  country. 
Inftead  then,  of  entering  into  the  merits  of  the  contefts  which  foon  arofe  in 
the  new  government  of  Bengal,  we  may  be  allowed  to  remark,  that  however 
well  intended  the  inllitution  of  that  government  might  be,  it  was  at  firft  un- 
happily compounded.  Only  upon  the  fuppofition  of  a  coincidence  of  opi- 
nions refpefting  paft  as  well  as  prefent  meafures,  which  from  the  circumftances 
of  that  inflitution  feems  not  to  have  been  expefted,  could  diffentions  have 
been  thought  avoidable;  and  if  they  fhould  arife,  as  may  more  particularly 
have  been  apprehended,  concerning  former  afts,  a  difapprobation  of  which 
muft  implicate  the  credit  both  of  the  preceding  adminiftration,  and  of  thofe 
connefted  with  it,  a  divided  government  and  ftate  were  naturally  to  be  looked 
for.  That  thefe  confequences,  proceeding  from  criminatory  retrofpeftions, 
and  the  utmoft  difcordance  of  opinion  upon  various  important  queftions,  did 
foon  follow,  is  well  known.  And  they  produced  unhappy  effefts  upon  the 
adminiftration  of  affairs,  upon  the  European  fervice  of  the  Company,  and  up- 
on the  people.  The  relief  of  the  country  was  ftiU  fufpended;  and  the  failure 
of  the  firft  great  meafure  adopted  at  home  for  this  end,  may  have  prevented 
a  progrefs  to  others  of  executive  and  official  regulation,  probably  at  that  time 
feen  to  be  requifite,  and  fubfequently  included  in  the  parliamentary  provi- 
fions  of  1784.  Into  the  fubjefts  of  thefe  we  forbear  to  enter,  although  after 
all  the  candour  and  difcrimination  which  would  be  folicitoufly  exercifed  in 
treating  of  them,  doubtlefs  they  would  be  found  to  difcover  a  diftin£l  fource 
of  preffure  upon  the  country. 

Hitherto, 
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Hitherto,  from  the  period  of  the  revolution  in  1757,  we  have  not  feen 
the  Englifli,  on  the  fide  of  Bengal,  engaging  in  any  offenfive  alliances  or  wars 
with  the  neighbouring  country  powers.  The  fyftem  recommended  by  Lord 
Clive  and  inculcated  by  the  Company,  was,  to  avoid  fchemes  of  conqueft 
and  political  intrigues,  with  the  native  princes,  improving  our  domeflic  ftate, 
and  making  ourfelves  refpeQed  for  our  moderation  and  good  faith.  Upon 
thefe  principles,  his  Lordfliip  and  his  Seleft  Committee*  had  the  magnanimity 
to  reftore  to  Shujah  Dowlah  the  dominion  of  Oude,  after  viftory  had  chaf- 
tifed  an  unprovoked  aggrefTion  of  that  prince,  and  made  us  the  arbiters  of 
his  fatet.  A  deviation  from  this  fyftem  began  in  1774,  having  profefl'edly  for  A.D.  1774 
one  obje£t,  the  pecuniary  advantage  of  the  Company;  and  a  much  wider 
departure  from  it  was  made  in  1778,  by  carrying  offenfive  war,  with  a  view  A.D.  1778 
to  the  acquifition  of  territory,  into  the  weft  of  India.  The  long  duration, 
the  external  effeCla,  and  the  iftue  of  this  war,  are  fufficiently  known.  At 
home  it  plunged  the  government  into  a  fea  of  military  and  political  cares,  that 
left  little  time  or  opportunity  for  the  ftudy  and  application  of  thofe  protefting 
cherifhing  meafures,  which  the  ftate  of  the  country  required;  it  incurred  an 
enormous  expence,  a  heavy  load  of  debt;  and,  when  the  public  refources  were 
greatly  exhaufted,  to  all  thefe  evils  fucceeded  the  attacks  of  Hyder  Ali  in  the 
Carnatic,  and  a  defenfive  war  againft  him  and  the  French,  the  fupport  of 
which  fell  chiefly  upon  Bengal. 

Such 
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f  In  1764.  A  time  may  perhaps  come  when  it  will  feem  lefs  extravagant  than  it  might 
now  be  thought,  to  infinuate,  that  it  had  poffibly  been  well  for  us,  notwithftanding  the  private 
wealth  and  even  public  fubfidies  derived  from  our  connexion  with  Oude,  if  we  had  to  the  pre- 
fent  day  adhered  to  the  general  fplrit  of  Lord  Clive's  policy.  The  late  war  with  Tippoo  was 
a  forced  departure  from  the  pacific  fyftem,  and  the  ambition  and  perfidy  of  Indian  powers  may 
poffibly  expofe  us  to  new  neceflities  of  the  fame  kind,  until  they  are  taught  a  better  conduft, 
by  our  continued  fuperiority  and  moderation.  But  this  probable  ncceflity  of  extending  our 
conquefts  is  one  of  the  difadvantages  attaching  to  our  dominion  in  Hindoflan,  for  the  wider 
it  fpreads  the  more  vulnerable  we  become.  It  was  the  unwieldinefs  of  the  Mogul  Empire 
tbat  accelerated  its  fall;  the  lofs  of  diftant  provinces  being  the  rife  of  new  enemies,  and  lofs  of 
reputation  alfo. 
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Such  vere  the  necefTities  to  \vhich  our  affairs  were  then  reduced,  that 
although  we  had  before  acquired  a  very  forbidding  experience  of  the  farming 
fyftem,  a  temporary  recourfe  was  again  had  to  it  in  feveral  diftrifts,  fome  of 
which  were  fwept  by  the  renters  with  a  rigor  that  became  afterwards  a  fubjefl; 
of  pubHc  inquifition.  Thus,  notwithftanding  the  ufeful  regulations  begun  in 
1772,  through  errors  or  defefts  in  carrying  the  defigns  then  adopted  into 
execution,  through  the  effeQs  of  inteftine  divifions,  flufluating  counfels,  fo- 
reign wars,  and  real  or  conceived  exigencies  of  government,  added  to  its 
common  cares,  a  feries  of  twelve  years  pafl  without  the  application  of  any 
effeftual  relief  to  the  ftate  of  the  country,  without  afting  fteadily  and  fyfte- 
matically  upon  the  acknowledged  neceffity  of  fixing  on  juft  principles  the 
extent  of  our  demand  upon  the  territorial  poffeffions,  and  giving  the  people, 
once  for  all,  reft  and  exemption  from  every  fpecies  of  arbitrary  exaflion. 

About  this  time  the  legiflature  again  interpofed.  The  parliamentary 
^.D.  1784  regulations  of  1784  went  upon  principles  well  adapted  to  the  correflion  of 
the  evils  which  prevailed  in  our  Indian  governments  and  poffefTions,  and  to 
the  invigoration  of  the  authority  of  the  home  adminiftration  over  them.  If 
they  eftabhfhed  a  new  power  in  giving  the  ftate  a  control  refpefling  the  affairs 
of  India,  they  eftablifhed  new  refponfibility.  But  after  all,  it  is  to  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  whatever  laws  may  be  enafted  for  the  government  of  thofe 
diftant  dependencies,  inhabited  by  a  people  fo  diffimilar  to  the  European 
nations,  the  efficacy  of  thofe  laws  muft  ever  eflentially  depend  on  the  charafter 
of  the  perfons  to  whom  the  execution  of  them  is  entrufted*. 
Commencing  The  fourth  and  laft  period  of  which  it  was  intended  to  fpeak  was 

in  1786.  j,Q^  approaching,  and  brought  with  it  a  great  and  happy  change  for  the 
natives  of  Bengal.  Under  the  aufpices  of  the  parliamentary  fyftem  juft 
alluded  to,  adminiftered  at  home  with  enlarged  and  upright  views,  and  fe- 
conded  abroad  by  the  excellent  conduQ  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  the  objefls  till 

then 

*  If  the  fole  objeft  of  this  review  were  not  to  treat  of  meafures  immediately  affeding 
the  natives,  an  economical  retrenchment  made  at  this  time  in  the  different  departments  of  the 
Bengal  government,  under  Sir  John  Macpherfon,  would  deferve  to  be  introduced  here  with 
applaufc. 
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then  ineffeftually  propofcd,  have  been  fully  attained.  A  new  conftitution 
has  been  eftablifhed  for  the  land  tenures  of  Bengal,  whereby  hereditary 
property  in  them  is  fecured,  the  tax  payable  by  the  proprietors  to  government 
is  equitably  and  unalterably  fettled,  induftry  and  improvement  are  hence 
encouraged,  and  provifion  is  made  for  the  extenfion  of  the  fame  encourage- 
ment, the  fame  enjoyment  of  rights,  to  every  inferior  occupant  of  the  foil. 
This  is  in  effeft  the  foundation  of  a  conftitution  for  the  country,  becaufe  the 
government  is  bound  by  it  as  well  as  the  fubjeO:.  Very  effential  reforms 
have  alfo  been  made  by  his  Lordlliip  in  the  adminiftration  of  juftice.  The 
office  of  fupreme  criminal  judge  remained  ftill  vefted  in  the  Nabob,  re- 
prefented  by  fome  MufTulman  delegate,  by  whom  the  inferior  courts  were 
filled  with  mean  retainers  of  his  own,  who  paid  for  their  places.  Nothing 
can  be  conceived  more  defeflive,  oppreflive,  and  fcandalous,  than  the  ad- 
miniftration of  thefe  perfons.  The  country  groaned  under  it,  the  government 
was  reproached  by  it,  yet  relu£lant  to  touch  the  remaining  prerogative  of  the 
Nabob,  it  endured  this  evil  long;  but  feeing  no  other  meafures  of  reform 
could  profper  whilft  fuch  a  fource  of  flagrant  abufe  was  tolerated,  the  good 
of  the  people  at  length  abfolutely  demanded  an  interference,  and  the  Nabob 
appointed  the  Company  his  delegates  in  the  office  of  fupreme  criminal  judge. 
The  Governor  General  and  Members  of  Council  then  took  upon  themfelves 
the  execution  of  this  office.  The  chief  criminal  court  was  removed  to  Cal- 
cutta, the  colleftors  in  the  diftriSs  were  inverted  with  the  powers  of  ma- 
giftracy,  for  the  apprehenfion  and  confinement  of  delinquents.  Courts  of 
circuit  for  the  trial  of  criminals  were  eftabliftied  in  the  principal  divifions  of 
the  country,  and  filled  with  Englifli  judges  felefted  from  the  moft  experienced 
of  the  fervants  of  the  Company.  In  a  word,  this  great  department,  which 
was  before  made  up  of  the  vileft  perverfions  of  legal  power,  was  compofed 
anew,  and  filled  with  men  of  principle  and  ability,  placed  under  the  ftrongeft; 
refponfibilities,  and  afting  upon  a  fyftem  which  was  to  carry  the  infpeftion 
and  the  difpenfation  of  the  laws  regularly  into  every  feftion  of  the  country. 
Even  Europeans  in  the  diftrifts  were  fubjefted  to  the  authority  of  the  pro- 
vincial laws,  and  in  civil  affairs  the  Dewannee  Court,  properly  fo  called, 
that  is  the  court  of  the  coUeQor  for  the  trial  of  revenue  caufes,  was  abolifhed  : 
that  officer  was  no  longer  allowed  to  judge  where  he  was  a  party;  but  all 
K  revenue 
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revenue  cafes,  as  well  as  other  civil  fuits,  were  to  be  referred  to  the  civil 
judge  of  the  diftrift,  who  was  to  have  no  concern  with  the  colleQions,  but 
to  be  employed  fokly  in  the  adminiftration  of  juftice;  whereby  delay  in 
decifions,  the  confequence  of  divided  attention,  and  a  grievance  almoft  equal 
to  a  denial  of  juftice,  would  be  prevented.  To  his  court  alfo,  the  com- 
mercial agents  of  the  Company,  who  had  been,  in  confideration  of  the  nature 
of  their  bufinefs,  exempted  in  fome  degree  from  the  ordinary  routine  of  court 
proceffes,  were  henceforth  regularly  to  refer  all  matters  of  litigation  oc- 
curring within  their  departments.  The  law,  in  a  word,  is  now  made  the 
arbiter  in  all  matters  of  property,  even  between  the  government  and  its  fub- 
jefts*.  With  regard  to  the  rules  by  which  juflice  was  to  be  adminiflered, 
the  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan  codes  were  in  general  to  be  the  ftandard  for 
the  refpeflive  fubjefts  of  them,  but  tempered,  in  fome  inftances  where  they 
are  barbarous  and  cruel,  by  the  mildnefs  of  Britifh  fentiments,  and  improved 
in  others  which  have  relation  to  objeCls  of   political  economy.      "  Thefe 

"  codes," 

*  It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  nothing  fald  here  or  elfewhere  in  this  treatife  refpeftinj 
the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  has  relation  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  eftablirticd  by  his 
Majefty  at  Fort  William.  That  tribunal  feems  to  have  been  inftituted  with  two  views  ;  the 
firft  to  anfwer  more  efFeftually  the  purpofes  for  which  the  municipal  court,  called  the  Mayor's 
Court,  had  been  eftablilhed  at  Calcutta  in  the  merely  commercial  times  of  the  Company,  namel)', 
to  adminifter  juftice  to  Britidi  fubjeifts,  and  to  all  perfons  living  under  the  Britifh  flag ;  the 
fecond  to  anfwer  another  purpofe,  which  the  acquifition  of  territory  was  thought  to  have 
lendered  neceffary,  the  affording  of  an  afylum  to  the  natives  of  the  acquired  provinces  who 
might  be  aggrieved  by  the  Englilh.  The  jurifdiftion  of  the  Supreme  Court  therefore,  now 
extends  over  all  Britifli  born  fubje(Sls  refiding  within  the  provinces,  for  all  afts  done  by  them 
againft  each  other  or  againft  natives  ;  it  extends  over  fome  of  the  immediate  native  dependent! 
of  the  Englifti,  and  over  fuch  other  natives  as  may  by  voluntary  agreement,  in  any  cafe 
fubmit  themfelves  to  it;  and  it  extends  alfo  over  all  perfons,  of  whatever  nation,  living  within 
the  limits  of  the  Englilh  flag,  as  ihey  were  defined  prior  to  our  acquifition  of  territorial 
poffeflions.  But  the  Judical  Courts,  which  the  Mogul  Emperors  had  eftablilhed  in  thofe 
poflcffions,  were  continued  after  the  transfer  to  the  Company,  and  the  regulation  and  control 
of  thofe  Courts  are  now  vefted  in  the  Briiifli  government  of  Bengal,  independent  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  ;  over  them  that  Court  has  no  power;  to  them  only  the  natives 
of  the  provinces,  not  in  the  fervice  of  the  Englilh,  that  is  to  fay,  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  are  amenable,  and  it  is  of  them  only,  and  of  the  reforms  made  in  them,  that  we  all 
alonjc  here  treat. 
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«  codes,"  fays  Lord  Cornwallis  in  his  minute  introduftory  of  this  great  re- 
form, "  are  ftill  in  force,  as  far  as  regards  religious  tenets,  marriage,  cafte, 
"  inheritance,  and  fome  other  points." 

Thus  by  the  meafures  of  his  Lordfhip's  adminiftration,  important 
rights  of  property,  never  before  enjoyed,  and  a  meliorated  legal  conftitution, 
really  adequate  to  the  prote£lion  of  thofe  rights,  have  been  conferred  upon 
our  Afiatic  fubje£ls  in  Bengal. 

Nor  are  thefe  the  only  grand  events  by  which  the  government  of 
Lord  Cornwallis  has  been  marked  as  a  providential  bleffing,  and  has  become 
an  epoch  to  that  country.  He  has  given  a  new  tone,  a  new  principle  of 
purity  and  vigor  to  the  Britilh  adminiftration  there;  order  and  economy, 
integrity  and  zeal,  pervade  all  its  departments;  for,  exhibiting  in  his  own 
conduft  an  example  of  equity  on  the  part  of  government,  he  has  been  fo- 
licitous  that  all  inferior  authorities  fhould  follow  it;  and  no  where,  it  may  be 
fafely  affirmed,  throughout  his  Majefty's  dominions,  has  public  bufinefs  been 
tranfafted,  fo  far  as  the  civil  fervants  of  the  Company  are  concerned,  with 
more  public  principle  than  in  Bengal,  under  the  influence  of  the  fpirit  and 
the  conduft  of  that  illuftrious  nobleman.  Diftinguifhed  among  many  other 
valuable  qualities  by  good  fenfe  and  magnanimity,  which  enable  him  with 
eafe  to  meet  the  moft  trying  exigencies,  yet  capable  of  defcending  to  the 
fmalleft  concerns,  acquainted  himfelf  with  all  affairs  and  with  the  officers 
employed  in  them;  by  his  intelligence  and  the  uprightnefs  of  his  own  cha- 
rafter  he  has  overawed  corruption,  and  by  kind  conciliating  manners,  flow- 
ing from  a  generous  and  modeft  mind,  has  produced,  in  the  midft  of  a  fyftem 
of  reform,  attachment  both  to  himfelf  and  to  that  fyftem. 

It  would  be  eafy  and  gratifying,  if  it  came  within  the  fcope  of  this 
eflay,  to  dilate  upon  other  parts  of  his  Lordfliip's  charaQer;  his  juftice  and 
good  faith  towards  the  Indian  powers,  his  atchievements  in  war,  and  his 
moderation  in  vi6lory:  but  it  may  fuffice  to  fay,  that  whether  we  look  to  his 
internal  adminiftration  or  to  his  foreign  policy,  to  his  talents  for  civil  govern- 
ment or  for  military  affairs,  to  his  conduft  towards  the  Natives  or  Europeans, 
towards  enemies  or  friends,  we  muft  rejoice  that  fuch  an  example  of  charafter, 

and 
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and  of  Britifli  characler,  has  been  difplayed  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Eaft. 
Let  it  not  then  be  imagined  that  any  remarks  which  are  made  in  the  following 
pages  are  intended  to  derogate,  or  can  juftly  be  conceived  to  derogate  from 
the  merit  of  his  adminiftration.  Even  had  there  been  any  grounds  which 
could  give  color  to  fuch  an  attempt,  one  who  can  neither  fpeak  of  his  go- 
vernment, nor  of  himfelf  without  fentiments  of  refpe£t  and  attachment,  would 
have  been  among  the  laft  to  engage  in  it. 

It  will  now  be  fit  to  advert  to  the  other  Indian  poflefTions  held  by  the 
Company  in  full  property;  and  after  what  has  been  faid,  a  very  brief  notice 
of  their  ftate  will  be  fufficient.  Benares,  which  is  completely  incorporated 
with  our  dominions  on  the  Ganges,  has  received  the  full  benefits  of  the  im- 
provements made  in  Bengal.  The  Northern  Circars  have  continued,  until 
very  lately,  in  a  fituation  fimilar  to  that  of  Bengal  under  the  fecond  period 
of  our  management,  and  have  fuffered  extremely  from  the  mal-adminiftration 
of  the  natives.  The  Bengal  fyftem,  as  nearly  as  it  can  be  adapted  to  them, 
is,  we  underlland,  intended  to  be  eftablifhed  in  them  and  in  the  Company's 
jaghire  lands,  which  have  been  more  under  European  infpeflion.  The  fame 
fyftem,  we  may  prefume,  will  alfo,  as  fpeedily  as  poffible,  be  extended  to  our 
newly  acquired  lands  in  the  Carnatic  and  on  the  Malabar  Coaft. 

If  after  this  review,  in  which  it  will  not  be  aflerted  that  any  excefs 
of  coloring  has  been  employed,  we  proceed  to  form  an  eflimate  of  the 
general  elFeft  of  our  early  conquefts,  upon  the  ftate  of  the  countries  and  the 
happinefs  of  the  fubjefts  acquired  by  them,  however  we  may  be  inclined  to 
avoid  cenfuring  individuals,  we  can  hardly  fail,  on  the  whole,  to  admit  fome 
humiliating  conclufions.  The  hiftory  of  our  rule  in  Bengal  is  in  great  part 
a  hiftory  of  our  own  errors,  or  of  the  abufes  public  and  private  of  power 
derived  from  us;  and  the  brighteft  portion  of  our  adminiftration  there,  is 
that  which  has  been  emplo)ed  in  applying  remedies  to  the  political  difeafes, 
which  either  have  arifen,  or  become  more  inveterate,  in  the  country,  in  our 
time.  Our  acceflion  to  the  government  of  it  has  been  produflive  of  pro- 
digious changes;  and  if  we  take  the  refult  of  them  for  thirty  years  together, 
from  the  elevation  of  Mhir  jafTier,  we  fhall  be  compelled  to  allow,  that  at 
the  end  of  that  long  period,  the  country  and  the  people  were  not  in  fo  good 

a  con- 
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a  condition  as  that  in  which  we  found  them.  Doubtlefs  the  ravages  of  the 
famine  greatly  reduced  tlie  cultivation  for  a  time,  as  well  as  the  number  of 
inhabitants,  which  will  account  for  a  decreafe  of  the  national  revenue,  but  not 
for  decay  in  the  circumftances  of  furviving  individuals,  either  of  the  poorer 
fort  or  middle  clafTes;  becaufe  the  natural  effe£t  of  great  depopulation  was 
rather  to  enhance  the  value  of  labor  and  leflen  the  coft  of  fubfiftence,  as  alfo 
to  leave  the  field  of  trafHc  in  fewer  hands. 

Perfons  who  remember  the  ftate  of  the  country  in  the  beginning  of 
1769  and  in  1787,  (the  thirtieth  year  of  the  revolution),  think  that  it  exhibited 
more  appearance  of  opulence  at  the  former  period  than  at  the  latter;  and 
it  is  clearly  acknowledged  in  the  Bengal  records,  not  only  that  the  country 
declined  confiderably  in  the  twelve  years  anterior  to  1769,  but  that  various 
caufes  of  its  decline  continued  to  operate  after  the  calamity  of  the  famine, 
though  perhaps  with  lefs  adivity*.  It  will  likewife  be  granted,  that  the  wars 
in  which  we  were  engaged  fubfequent  to  that  event,  were  unfavorable  to  in- 
ternal profperity,  and  whatever  may  be  urged  in  vindication  of  our  govern- 
ments, as  to  the  grounds  on  which  they  were  undertaken,  yet  with  refpeft 
to  wars  of  offence,  not  even  a  remote  necelTity  or  intereft  of  the  people 
of  Bengal,  can  be  pleaded  for  making  that  people  parties  in  them. 

But  exclufive  of  all  local  mifmanagement,  the  nature  of  that  fubjeSion 
in  which  Bengal  is  placed  to  this  country,  will  alone  account  for  a  wonderful 
change  in  its  internal  ftate.  All  the  offices  of  truft,  civil  and  military,  and 
the  firft  lines  of  commerce,  are  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  who  after  a 
temporary  refidence  remove  with  their  acquifitions  in  conftant  fucceffion. 
The  government  is  foreign.  Of  native  rulers,  even  the  rapacious  exaQions 
went  again  into  circulation,  and  the  tribute  formerly  paid  to  Delhi,  paffing 
chiefly  by  the  medium  of  private  commerce,  when  a  general  communication 
throughout  the  empire  gave  Bengal  great  advantages,  was  little  felt.  But  the 
L  tribute 


*  See  the  letters  of  Governor  Verelft  and  Mr.  Beecher,  in  1769,  in  the  Appendix  to 
Verelft's  View  of  Bengal  ;  in  Mr.  Francis's  Original  Minutes,  page  100 ;  and  Bolts' 
Confiderations,  Vol.  III.  page  199.  See  alfo  Lord  Cornwallis's  Letter  to  the  Court  of 
Direftors   of  Auguft  2d,   1789. 
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tribute  paid  to  us  extraQs  every  year  a  large  portion  of  the  produce  of  that 
country  without  the  lead  return.  It  may  not  perhaps  be  too  much  to  fay, 
that  in  the  thirty  years  following  the  acquifition  of  the  Bengal  provinces, 
this  nation,  by  public  and  private  channels,  derived  from  them  alone,  ex- 
clufive  of  its  other  Eaftern  dependencies  and  of  the  profits  of  goods  remitted, 
fifty  millions  fterling. 

Thefe  obfervations  and  the  review  which  precedes  them,  are  intended 
forcibly  to  imprefs  upon  the  mind,  the  fenfe  of  thofc  peculiar  obligations 
under  which  we  lie  to  the  people  of  our  Afiatic  territories,  on  account  of 
the  benefits  we  draw  from  them,  the  difadvantages  they  have  fuffered  and 
muft  ftill  in  certain  ways  fuffer  from  their  conne6lion  with  us,  and  the  re- 
lation in  which  they  Hand  to  us  as  our  fubjefts.  True,  we  have  correQed 
abufes  in  the  internal  government  of  thefe  poffenions,  we  have  encouraged 
our  Hindoo  fubjeQs,  we  have  at  length  given  to  them  the  fecure  enjoyment 
of  property,  both  inherited  and  acquired.  All  thefe  events  were  moft  defir- 
able  and  important,  and  to  accomplifh  them  was  a  work  fingularly  arduous. 
But  does  nothing  further  remain  to  be  done  ?  In  decreeing  that  our  fubjefts 
fhall  be  delivered  from  oppreffion  and  injuftice,  in  fetting  an  equitable  limit 
to  our  own  demands,  and  in  eftablifliing  rights  of  property  never  well  afcer- 
tained  nor  refpeBcd  before;  have  we  done  all  that  the  circumftances  of  the 
Hindoos  require,  all  that  is  incumbent  upon  us  as  rulers  ?  That  by  many  this 
inquiry  has  not  been  ferioufly  made,  nor  our  obligations  deeply  confidered, 
may  be  afcribed  to  feveral  caufes.  There  is  a  defcription  of  perfons  to  whom 
the  whole  fubjeft  of  India  is  confufed  and  obfcure.  They  know  not  what 
to  believe  or  conclude;  and  a  few  there  have  been,  who  with  very  good 
meaning  have  thought  of  eluding  all  difficulties  by  giving  back  our  territories 
to  the  natives,  not  reflefting  that  we  fliould  thus  abandon  them  to  new  diftrac- 
tions,  to  adventurers  of  lefs  pretenfions  than  ourfelves,  and  moft  probably  to 
a  rival  European  power.  No,  we  cannot  now  renounce  them  without  guilt, 
though  we  may  alfo  contraQ  great  guilt  in  the  government  of  them. 

It  was  long  before  our  acquifitions  in  India,  even  thofe  provinces 
which  we  profelfedly  held  in  perpetuity,  came  lo  be  regarded  here  as  per- 
manently 
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manently  our  own.      A  fecret  idea  of  their  infccurity  prevailed,  and  our 
conduft  towards  them  was  perhaps  influenced  by  this  apprehenfion.     We 
were  eager  to  acquire,  but  flow  to  cherilh.     A  better  acquaintance  with  their 
natural  and  political  advantages,  and  the  experience  of  thirty  years  paffcd 
under  trying  viciffitudes,   have  now  eftablifhed  an  opinion,   not  only  of  the 
prafticability  of  maintaining  them,  but  with  many,  a  confidence  approaching 
to  prefumption  that  they  cannot  be  loft.     Were  we  indeed  to  become  fecure 
in  this  notion,  it  would  be  one  of  our  greateft  dangers.     We-  are  no  doubt 
internally  ftrong,  efpecially  in  Bengal,  and  whilft^  we  retain  our  fuperiority 
at  fea,  we  have  a  peculiar  and  eftcntial  advantage  over  all  enemies,   European 
or  Indian.     But  we  ought  ftill  to  remember  that  Hindoftan  is  the  region  of 
revolutions.     A  few  more  fuccefsful  turns  in  Benares  on  the  part  of  fo  in- 
ferior a  chief  as  Cheyte  Sing*,  would  have  put  all  Bengal  in  commotion. 
We  ought  alfo  to  remember  how  much  the  authority  of  a  handful  of  flrangers 
depends  on  opinion.     To  reduce  the  fources  of  prejudice  againft  us,   and  to 
multiply  impreflions  favorable  to  us,  by  affimilating  our  fubjefls  to  our  modes 
of  thinking,  and  by  making  them  happy,  and  teaching  them  to  underftand 
and  value  the  principles  of  the  people  who  confer  happinefs  upon  them,  may 
be  fome  of  the   fureft  means  of  preferving  the  footing  we  have  acquired. 
Under  the  influence  of  their  original  notions,  it  is  impofhble  they  can  regard 
any  foreign  yoke  with  a  greater  degree  of  predileftion  than  may  arife  from 
their  deeming  it  preferable   to  fome  other  foreign  one. 

It  is  indeed  no  uncommon  idea  among  us,  that  our  only  duty  towards 
our  Hindoo  fubjefts  is  to  proteQ  them  from  opprefhon,  and  that  doing  this, 
the  more  we  "  leave  them  to  themfelves"  the  better.  But  to  evince  that  this 
vague  hypothefis,  like  fome  others  which  have  a  currency  on  Indian  fubjefts, 
muft  have  been  haftily  adopted  from  its  fhew,  without  ferious  examination, 
it  may  be  fufhcient  to  obferve,  that  the  code  of  the  Hindoos,  which  they 
regard  as  divine,  and  which  eftablifhes  not  only  principles  but  a  multitude 
of  pofitive  minute  laws,  all  held  to  be  immutable,  has  received  no  addition 
for  many  ages;   and  as  in  all  focieties  and  affairs  of  men,  tine  courfe  of  time 

muft 
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mull  produce  many  changes,  many  new  circumftances  and  combinations, 
which  will  require  a  fuccelTion  of  legal  provifions,  a  code  formed  in  an  early 
ftage  of  fociety  in  many  refpefts  rude,  can  never  be  adequate  to  the  exigencies 
of  all  future  generations.  "  Thefe  codes,"  (the  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan) 
fays  Lord  Cornwallis  in  the  minute  before  quoted,  "  are  in  many  refpcfls 
"  inapplicable  to  the  internal  government  of  the  country."  The  Inftitutes  of 
Menu  feem  to  leave  a  latitude  to  the  fovereign  (who  was  to  be  of  the  kheteree 
or  military  cafte)  with  the  advice  of  his  Brahmins,  to  make  new  regulations 
according  to  occurrent  neceffities.  But  the  Hindoos  with  whom  we  have 
chiefly  to  do,  have  had  no  fovereign  of  their  own  faith  for  many  centuries; 
nor  is  it  to  be  fuppofed  that  their  original  code  has  hitherto  proved  fuffi- 
cient,  even  in  caufes  between  parties;  for  the  inftitutions,  or  perfonal 
decifions  of  their  Mahomedan  conquerors,  muft  have  fuperfeded  an  appeal 
to  it  in  many  cafes.  And  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  the  Hindoo  rajahs, 
whom  thofe  conquerors  found  in  pofTelTion  of  the  provinces  which  had 
before  formed  a  Hindoo  empire,  as  lately  they  formed  the  empire  of  the 
Moguls,  difpenfed  jullice  in  cafes  not  provided  for  by  the  code,  according 
to  their  own  difcretion,  by  a  fummary  verbal  procefs  and  decifion;  a  prac- 
tice* not  unufual  w-ith  rulers  in  Hindoftan,  which  tended  however  to  dero- 
gate from  the  dignity  of  the  courts  of  jullice,  and  may  account  in  part  for 
our  meeting  with  no  ancient  judicial  records  or  precedents.  From  thefe  con- 
fiderations  then  it  may  be  concluded,  that  when  the  ftate  of  fociety  among 
the  Hindoos  calls  for  any  new  provifion,  it  mull  be  proper  and  even  neceffary 
for  us  to  interfere. 

But  not  to  purfue  thefe  incidental  difcuflions,  fince  we  treat  our 
Indian  poffeffions  as  permanent  and  confolidated  parts  of  the  Britilh  em- 
pire, and  the  impolicy  of  governing  them  on  any  other  principle,  even  if  the 
tenure  were  uncertain,  is  well  underllood,  doubtlefs  we  {land  charged  with 
the  duties  refulting  from  a  permanent  relation :  and  furely  a  relation  of  fo  fe- 
rious  a  nature  cannot  fail  to  be  produftive  of  numerous  duties.  It  mud  in- 
volve 


*  The  Bi-alimins,  in  countries  under  foreign  rulers,  are  often  made  referees;  bu 
their  general  charafler  are  little  competent,  excepting  in  cafes  refpc(5iing  cade. 
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volve  in  it  various  points  highly   important  to  the    happinefs  of  our  fub- 
je£ls,  and  therefore  various  correfponding  obHgations. 

If  we  have  appropriated  thofe  territories  in  perpetuity  to  ourfelves,  if 
we  have  affiimed  the  fovereign  dominion  of  them,  if  we  apply  a  large  portion 
of  their  annual  produce  to  the  ufe  of  Great  Britain,  if  we  are  avowedly  re- 
folved  to  maintain  our  poflelTion  by  arms  againft  all  pretenfions,  foreign  or 
local ;  if  by  thefe  meafures,  as  well  as  by  fpecific  declarations,  we  fhew  that  we 
regard  the  inhabitants  as  exclufively  and  abfolutely  our  fubjefts, — all  the  duties 
of  rulers  rauft  be  incumbent  upon  us.  We  are  not  only  concerned  to  free  the 
people  placed  under  our  dominion  from  evils  connefled  with  taxation,  fuch  as 
feudal  oppreffions  and  official  abufes,  which  may  be  termed  extraneous  grie- 
vances, but  to  look  into  evils  and  diforders  which  arife  among  themfelves, 
which  prevail  in  their  fociety,  and  deftroy  their  peace;  to  enaft  and  enforce 
wholefome  laws  for  their  internal  regulation,  and  in  a  word,  with  the  affeftion 
of  a  wife  and  good  fuperior,  feduloufly  to  watch  over  their  civil  and  fecial  hap- 
pinefs. No  laboured  argument  drawn  from  the  nature  of  government,  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  prove  this  pofition;  the  confideration  which  has  been  juft  adverted 
to,  feems  naturally  to  eftablifh  it;  nor  could  it  ever  fuit  the  principles  of  this 
nation  to  hold  the  Hindoos  under  its  power  as  flaves,  whofe  labours  are  exafted 
without  a  due  return  of  benefits.  Befides,  fuch  a  fyftem  would  foon  defeat  its 
own  end,  by  reducing  the  value  of  the  fubjugated  country.  It  is  a  truth  per- 
fectly obvious,  that  our  own  intereft  recommends  the  happinefs  of  that  people. 
The  primary  objeQ:  of  Great  Britain,  let  it  be  acknowledged,  was  rather  to  dif- 
cover  what  could  be  obtained  from  her  Afiatic  fubjefts,  than  how  they  could 
be  benefited.  In  procefs  of  time  it  was  found  expedient  to  examine  how  they 
might  be  benefited,  in  order  that  we  might  continue  to  hold  the  advantages 
which  we  at  firft  derived  from  them;  and  now  when  we  have  wifely  and  for 
ever  fixed  a  limit  to  our  demand  upon  them,  duty  calls  upon  us  to  accom- 
plifh  the  remainder  of  our  progreffive  work,  and  to  exert  that  folicitude  for 
the  gradual  improvement  of  their  condition  in  all  points  wherein  it  is  ftill  ca- 
pable of  amendment,  which  is  due  to  them  as  ufeful  fubjeBs  and  as  fellow 
creatures,  whofe  happinefs  is  committed  to  our  care. 

M  To 
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To  elucidate  fome  of  thofe  points  which  thus  demand  our  attention, 
and  to  fuggeft  fuch  means  of  melioration  as  we  may  with  fafety  ufe,  is  the 
defign  of  the  enfuing  pages;  in  which  the  method  of  proceeding  fliall  be;  firft, 
to  give  a  view  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  our  Hindoo  fubjefts  with  refpeft  to  fo- 
ciety  and  morals,  illuftrated  by  authentic  documents;  fecondly,  to  enquire  into 
the  caufes  which  have  produced  that  ftate;  and  thirdly,  to  propofe  remedies 
for  the  evils  of  it,  with  anfwers  to  fuch  objeftions  as  are  likely  to  be  made  to 
the  plan  which  fhall  thus  be  offered  to  confideration. 
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CHAP.     II. 


View  of  the  State  of  Society  among  the  Hindoo  SuhjeBs  of  Great  Britain, 
particularly  with  refpecl  to  Morals. 


IN  profecuting  the  propofed  inquiry,  the  ftate  of  fociety  and  manners 
among  the  people  of  Hindoftan,  and  more  particularly  among  thofe  who  in- 
habit our  territories,  becomes  in  the  firft  place  a  fpecial  objeft  of  attention.  It 
is  an  objeft  which  perhaps  has  never  yet  received  that  diftinQ  and  particular 
confideration,  to  which  from  its  importance  in  a  political  and  moral  view, 
it  is  entitled. 

It  has  fuited  the  views  of  fome  philofophers  to  reprefent  that  people 
as  amiable  and  refpeftable ;  and  a  few  late  travellers  have  chofen  rather  to  place 
fome  fofter  traits  of  their  charafters  in  an  engaging  light,  than  to  give  a  juft 
delineation  of  the  whole.  The  generality  however  of  thofe  who  have  written 
concerning  Hindoftan,  appear  to  have  concurred  in  affirming  what  foreign 
refidents  there  have  as  generally  thought,  nay,  what  the  natives  themfelves 
freely  acknowledge  of  each  other,  that  they  are  a  people  exceedingly  depraved. 

In  proportion  as  we  have  become  better  acquainted  with  them,  we 

have  found  this  defcription  applicable,   in  a  fenfe  beyond  the  conception  even 

of  former  travellers.     The  writer  of  this  paper,   after  fpending  many  years  in 

India,   and  a  confiderable  portion  of  them  in  the  interior  of  our  provinces, 

inhabited  almoft  entirely  by  natives,   towards  whom  whilft  acknowledging  his 

views  of  their  general  charafler,  he  always  lived  in  habits  of  good  will,   is 

obliged  to  add  his  teftimony  to  all  preceding  evidence,   and  to  avow  that  they 

exhibit  human  nature  in  a  very  degraded  humiliating  ftate,  and  are  at  once, 

objeBs  of  difefteem  and  of  commiferation.     Difcriminations  in  fo  vaft  a  body 

as  the  whole  Hindoo  people  there  muft  be,  though  the  general  features  are 

very  fimilar. 

Amono: 
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Among  that  people,  the  natives  of  Bengal  rank  low ;  and  thefe  as  beft 
known  and  forming  the  largeft  divifion  of  our  Afiatic  fubjefts,  are  held  more 
particularly  in  view  in  this  effay.  The  Mahomedans  who  are  mixed  with 
them,  may,  in  regard  to  manners  and  morals,  often  be  comprehended  under 
the  fame  obfervations ;  but  fomething  diftinO;  fhall  afterwards  be  fubjoined 
concerning  them. 

Of  the  Bengaleze  then,  it  is  true  moft  generally  that  they  are  deftitute, 
to  a  wonderful  degree,  of  thofe  qualities  which  are  requifite  to  the  fecurity  and 
comfort  of  fociety.  They  want  truth,  honefly,  and  good-faith,  in  an  extreme, 
of  which  European  fociety  furnifhes  no  example.  In  Europe  thofe  principles 
are  the  ftandard  of  charaSer  and  credit ;  men  who  have  them  not  are  ftill 
felicitous  to  maintain  the  reputation  of  them,  and  thofe  who  are  known  to  be 
devoid  of  them  fink  into  contempt.  It  is  not  fo  in  Bengal.  The  qualities 
themfclves  are  fo  generally  gone,  that  men  do  not  found  their  pretenfion  in 
fociety  upon  them ;  they  take  no  pains  to  acquire  or  to  keep  up  the  credit  of 
poffeffing  them.  Thofe  virtues  are  not  the  tefts  by  which  connexions  and  af- 
fociations  are  regulated ;  nor  does  the  abfence  of  them,  however  plain  and 
notorious,  greatly  lower  any  one  in  public  eftimation,  nor  ftrip  him  of  his 
acquaintance.  Want  of  veracity  efpecially,  is  fo  habitual,  that  if  a  man 
has  truth  to  defend,  he  will  hardly  fail  to  recur  to  falfliood  for  its  fupport. 
In  matters  of  intereft,  the  ufe  of  lying  feems  fo  natural,  that  it  gives  no  pro- 
vocation, it  is  treated  as  an  excufable  indulgence,  a  mode  of  proceed- 
ing from  which  general  toleration  has  taken  away  offence,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  cheating,  pilfering,  tricking,  and  impofing,  in  the  ordinary  tranfaftions 
of  life  are  fo  common,  that  the  Hindoos  feem  to  regard  them  as  they  do 
natural  evils,  againft  which  they  will  defend  themfelves  as  well  as  they  can, 
but  at  which  it  would  be  idle  to  be  angry.  Very  flagrant  breaches  of  truth 
and  honefly  pafs  without  any  deep  or  lafting  (lain.  The  fcandalous  conduft 
of  Tippoo,  in  recently  denying  to  Lord  Cornwallis,  in  the  face  of  the  world, 
the  exiftence  of  that  capitulation*  which  he  had  fliamefully  broken,  was 
merely  an  example  of  the  manners  of  the  country,  where  fuch  things  occur  in 
common  life  every  day. 


Of  Coimbeture. 
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In  the  worft  parts  of  Europe,  there  are  no  doubt  great  numbers  of 
men  who  are  fincere,  upright,  and  confcientious.  In  Bengal,  a  man  of  real 
veracity  and  integrity  is  a  great  phenomenon ;  one  confcientious  in  the  whole  of 
his  conduEl,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  an  unknown  ciiarafter.  Every  where  in  this 
quarter  of  the  globe,  there  is  ftill  much  generous  truft  and  confidence,  and 
men  are  furprifed  when  they  find  themfelves  deceived.  In  Bengal,  diftruft 
is  awake  in  all  ti-anfaftions ;  bargains  and  agreements  are  made  with  mutual 
apprehenfions  of  breach  of  faith,  conditions  and  fecurities  are  multiplied,  and 
failure  in  them  excites  little  or  no  furprife. 

A  ferious  propofal  made  to  a  native,  that  he  fhould  be  guided  in  all 
his  intercourfes  and  dealings  by  the  principles  of  truth  and  juftice,  would  be 
regarded  as  weak  and  imprafticable.  "  Do  you  know,"  he  would  reply,  "  the 
*«  charafter  of  all  thofe  with  whom  I  have  to  a£l  ?  How  can  I  fubfift  if  I  take 
"  advantage  of  nobody,  while  every  perfon  takes  advantage  of  me  ?"  Frauds, 
deceptions,  evafions,  and  procraftinations,  in  every  line  of  life,  in  all  pro- 
feffions,  perpetually  occur,  and  forgeries  alfo  are  often  reforted  to  with  little 
fcruple. 

If  confidence  is  from  neceflity  or  credulity  at  any  time  repofed,  it  is 
confidered  by  the  other  party  as  the  feafon  of  harvefl.  Few  will  omit  to  feize 
fuch  an  opportunity  of  profit.  The  chief  agent  or  Reward  of  a  land-holder 
or  of  a  merchant,  will  commonly  endeavour  to  transfer  to  himfelf  what  he  can 
gradually  purloin  of  the  property  "and  the  influence  of  his  principal;  this  agent 
is  in  the  mean  time  preyed  upon  in  a  fimilar  way,  though  on  a  fmaller  fcale, 
by  his  dependents,  efpecially  if  profperity  has  rendered  him  lefs  vigilant.  But 
fuppofe  him,  by  a  flow,  filent,  and  fyftematic  purfuit,  to  have  accumulated  a 
large  fortune,  and  to  leave  it  on  his  death  to  his  fon ;  the  fon,  rich  and  indo- 
lent,  is  in  turn  imperceptibly  fleeced  by  his  domeftic. 

Menial  fervants  who  have  been  long  in  place,  and  have  even  evinced 
a  real  attachment  to  their  mafters,  are  neverthelefs  in  the  habitual  practice  of 
pilfering  from  them.  If  a  nephew  is  entrufted  by  an  uncle,  or  a  fon  by  his 
father,  with  the  management  of  his  concerns,  there  is  no  certainty  that  he 
will  not  fet  up  a  feparate  intereft  of  his  own.  Wardfliips  and  executorfliips, 
trufts  of  the  moft  neceflary  and  facred  kind,  which  all  men  leaving  property 
N  and 
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and  infant  children  mull  repofc  in  furviving  friends,  are  in  too  many  inRances 
grofsly  abufed.  The  confidence  to  which  the  Bengaleze  are  mofl;  true,  is  in 
the  cafe  of  illicit  praftices,  on  which  occafions  they  aft  upon  a  point  of  honor. 

Even  the  Europeans,  though  in  general  pofTefTed  of  power  and  of 
comparative  ftrength  of  charafter,  which  makes  them  to  be  particularly  feared, 
yet  as  often  as  they  are  carelefs  or  credulous  in  their  tranfaftions  with  the 
Bengaleze,   find  that  they  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  harpies*. 

Through  the  influence  of  fimilar  principles,  power  entrufted  to  a  native 
of  Hindoftan  feldom  fails  of  being  exercifed  tyrannically,  or  perverted  to  the 
purpofes  of  injuflice.  Official,  or  minifterial  employments  of  all  forts,  and 
in  all  gradations,    are  generally  ufed  as  means  of  peculation. 

It  has  already  appeared  that  the  diftribution  of  juftice,  whenever  it  has 
been  committed  to  natives,  whether  Hindoos  or  Mahomedans,  has  commonlyt 
become  a  traffic  in  venality ;  the  belt  caufe  being  obliged  to  pay  for  fuccefs, 
and  the  worft  having  the  opportunity  of  purchafing  it.  Money  has  procured 
acquittance  even  for  murder.  Such  is  the  power  of  money,  that  no  crime  is 
more  frequent,  hardly  any  lefs  thought  of,  than  perjury.  It  is  no  extra- 
ordinary thing  to  fee  two  fets  of  witnefles  fwearing  direQly  contrary  to  each 
other,  and  to  find,  upon  a  minute  inveftigation,  that  few  probably  of  the  evi- 
dences on  either  fide  have  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  matter  in  queftion. 

Now 


*  If  the  reader  fliould  here  advert  to  the  many  large  fortunes  which  are  brought  from 
India,  and  thence  infer  that  the  Europeans  make  their  own  part  good  there,  notwithftanding 
all  the  diftioneft  artifices  of  the  Hindoos  whom  they  are  obliged  to  employ,  he  may  be  anfwer- 
ed,  that  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  perfon  who  writes  this,  the  great  mafs  of  the  fortunes 
now  acquired,  is  not  by  any  mode  of  extortion  or  cxaftion  taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  indi- 
■viduals.  A  confiderable  portion  of  it  is  derived  from  the  offices,  falaries,  contracts,  and  emolu- 
ments, enjoyed  under  government.  Another  portion  from  commerce,  particularly  foreign 
commerce,  in  which  Europeans  have  fuperior  enterprize,  charafter,  and  advantage.  And  Lf 
any  part  is  obtained  by  forbidden  means,  ftiU  the  acquifition  may  in  general  be  traced  ultimately 
to  what  is  ftridtly  public  property,  not  the  property  of  private  individuals.  Thefe  flight  re- 
marks are  thrown  out  as  worthy  the  confideration  of  thofe  perfons,  who  without  examinatiort 
or  inquiry  are  apt  to  fufpefV,  that  every  fortune  gained  in  India  is  got  by  extortion.  More 
might  be  added  upon  the  fubjeft,   but  it  would  not  fuit  the  deflgn  of  the  prefent  work. 

f  There  may  be  exceptions ;  Ibrahim  Alt  Khan  of  Bsnares  is  reckoned  a  man  of  probity. 
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Now  as  thefe  corruptions  begin  not  in  the  pra6lice  of  the  courts  of  law,  but 
have  their  origin  in  the  charafter  of  the  people,  it  is  juft  to  ftate  them  in 
illuftration  of  that  charaQer;  for  although  the  legal  reforms  introduced  by 
Lord  Cornwallis  will  purify,  it  may  be  hoped,  the  fountains  of  juftice,  yet 
the  beft  adminiftration  of  law  will  not  eradicate  the  internal  principles  of 
depravity. 

Selfifhnefs,  in  a  word,  unreftrained  by  principle,  operates  univerfally ; 
and  money,  the  grand  inftrument  of  felfifh  gratifications,  may  be  called  the 
fupreme  idol  of  the  Hindoos.  Deprived  for  the  moft  part  of  political  power, 
and  deftitute  of  boldnefs  of  fpirit,  but  formed  for  bufmefs,  artful,  frugal, 
and  perfevering,   they  are  abforbed  in  fchemes  for  the  gratification  of  avarice. 

The  tendency  of  that  abandoned  felfifhnefs  is  to  fet  "  every  man's  hand 
againft  ever  man,"  either  in  projefls,  or  in  a£ls  of  open  force.      From  violence 
however,   fear  interpofes  to  reftrain  them.     The  people  of  the  lower  provinces 
in  particular,   with  an  exception  of  the  military  cafte,   are  as  daftardly  as  they 
are  unprincipled.      They   feek  their  ends  by  mean  artifices,  low  cunning, 
intrigue,  falfhood,  fervility,  and  hypocritical  obfequioufnefs.    To  fuperiors  they 
appear  full  of  reverence,  of  humble  and  willing  fubmiffion,  and  readinefs  to 
do  every  thing  that  may  be  required  of  them;   and  as  long  as  they  difcern 
fomething  either  to  expeft  or  to  fear,  they  are  wonderfully  patient  of  flights, 
neglefts,   and  injuries.     But  under  all  this  apparent  paffivenefs  and  meanefs  of 
temper,   they  are  immoveably  perfifting  in  their  fecret  views.     With  inferiors, 
they  indemnify  themfelves  by  an  indulgence  of  the  feelings  which  were  con- 
trolled before;  and  towards  dependents,  efpecially   towards  thofe  whom  an 
official  fituation  fubjefts  to  their  authority,    they  carry  themfelves  with  the 
mean  pride  of  low  minds.     In  the  inferior,  and  by  far  the  moft  numerous  clafs 
of  the  community,  where  each  man  is  nearly  on  a  level  with  his  neighbour, 
the  native  charafter  appears  with  lefs  difguife.     The  paffions  have  a  freer  range, 
and  new  confequences  are  feen  to  refult  from  the  abfence  of  the   primary 
virtues  of  fociety.      Difcord,   hatred,  abufe,   (landers,  injuries,  complaints, 
and  litigations,   all  the  effefls  of  felfifhnefs  unreftrained  by  principle,  prevail 
to  a  furprifing  degree.     They  overfpread  the  land,   they  come  perpetually 
before  all  men  in  authority.    The  deliberate  malice,  the  falfhood,  the  calumnies, 
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and  the  avowed  enmity  with  which  the  people  purfue  each  other,  and  feme- 
times  from  father  to  fon,  offer  a  very  mortifying  view  of  the  human  chara£ler. 
No  ftranger  can  fit  down  among  them  without  being  ftruck  with  this  temper 
of  malevolent  contention  and  animofity,  as  a  prominent  feature  in  the  charaft- 
er  of  the  fociety.  It  is  feen  in  every  village,  the  inhabitants  live  among  each 
other  in  a  fort  of  repulfive  ftate,  nay  it  enters  into  almofl  every  family. 
Seldom  is  there  a  houfliould  without  its  internal  divifions,  and  lading  enmities, 
mofl  commonly  too  on  the  fcore  of  intereft.  The  women  partake  of  this 
fpirit  of  difcord.  Held  in  flavifli  fubjeftion  by  the  men,  they  rife  in  furious 
paffions  againll  each  other,  which  vent  themfelves  in  fuch  loud,  virulent,  and 
indecent  railings,  as  are  hardly  to  be  heard  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

Though  the  Rengaleze  in  general  have  not  fufficient  refolution  to  vent 
their  refentments  againft  each  other  in  open  combat,  yet  robberies,  thefts, 
burglaries,  river  piracies,  and  all  forts  of  depredations  where  darknefs,  fecrecy, 
or  furprize  can  give  advantage,  are  exceedingly  common,  and  have  been  fo 
in  every  paft  period  of  which  any  account  is  extant.  There  arc  cades  of  rob- 
bers and  thieves,  who  confider  themfelves  afting  in  their  proper  profeflion, 
and  having  united  their  families,  train  their  children  to  it.  No  where  in  the 
world  are  ruffians  more  adroit  or  more  hardened.  Troops  of  thefe  banditti, 
it  is  well  known,  are  generally  employed  or  harboured  by  the  zemindars  of 
the  diftrifts,  who  are  fliarers  in  their  booty.  They  frequently  make  attacks  in 
bodies,  and  on  thofe  occafions  murder  is  very  common.  But  befides  thefe 
regular  corps,  multitudes  of  individuals  employ  themfelves  in  defpoiling  their 
neighbours.  Nor  is  it  only  in  large  and  populous  places  and  their  vicinity, 
that  fuch  violences  are  praftifed ;  no  part  of  the  country,  no  village  is  fafe 
from  them.  Complaints  of  depredations  in  every  quarter,  on  the  highways, 
on  the  water  as  well  as  the  land,  are  perpetual.  Though  thefe  are  the  crimes 
more  immediately  within  the  reach  of  juftice,  and  though  numbers  of  cri- 
minals have  been,  and  are  executed,  the  evils  dill  fubfift.  Doubtlefs  the  cor- 
rupt adminiftration  of  criminal  juftice  in  Bengal,  for  many  years  under  the 
authority  of  the  Nabob,  has  greatly  aggravated  diforders  of  this  nature  ;  but 
they  have  their  origin  from  remoter  fp rings.  Robbers  among  the  Hindoos, 
and  frequently  thieves  alfo,   are  educated  from  their  infancy  in  the  belief  that 
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their  profefTion  is  a  right  one.  No  ray  of  inftruftion  reaches  them  to  con- 
vince them  of  the  contrary,  and  the  feeble  ftirrings  of  natural  confcience  are 
foon  overborne  by  example  and  prattice.  Befides  this,  they  hold,  in  com- 
mon with  other  Hindoos,  the  principle  of  fatalifm,  which  in  their  cafe  has 
mofl  pernicious  effeQs.  They  believe  that  they  are  deftined  by  an  inevitable 
neceflity  to  their  profeffion,  and  to  all  that  fhall  befal  them  in  it ;  they  there- 
fore go  on  without  compunftion,  and  are  prepared  to  refign  life,  whenever 
the  appointed  period  fliall  come,  with  aftonifhing  indifference;  confidering 
the  law  that  condemns  them,  not  as  the  inftrument  of  juftice,  but  as  the  power 
of  a  ftronger  party.  And  here  again  it  is  evident,  that  a  radical  change  in 
principle  muft  be  produced,  before  a  fpirit  of  rapine,  thus  nourifhed,  can 
be  cured. 

Benevolence  has  been  reprefented  as  a  leading  principle  in  the  minds  of 
the  Hindoos;  but  thofe  who  make  this  aflertion  know  little  of  their  charafter. 
How  is  it  poffible  that  benevolence  fliould  be  vigorous  where  juftice,  truth, 
and  good  faith  are  fo  greatly  wanting  ?  Certain  modes  indeed  of  diftributing 
food  to  mendicants,  and  a  fcrupulous  abftinence  from  fome  forts  of  animal  food, 
are  prefcribed  by  the  religion  of  the  Hindoos.  But  the  oftentatious  diftribu- 
tion  is  frequendy  commutative;  an  offering  from  the  gain  of  iniquity  be- 
ftowed  on  idle  and  fturdy  priefts.  And  though  a  Hindoo  would  fhrink  with 
horror  from  the  idea  of  direftly  flaying  a  cow,  which  is  a  facred  animal  a- 
mong  them,  yet  he  who  drives  one  in  his  cart,  galled  and  excoriated  as  fhe 
often  is  by  the  yoke,  beats  her  unmercifully  from  hour  to  hour  without  any 
care  or  confideration  of  the  confequence.  Though  therefore  the  inflitution  of 
the  two  praflices  in  queftion,  may  be  urged  as  an  argument  for  the  origi- 
nally benevolent  turn  of  the  religion  which  enjoined  them,  it  will  not  at  all 
follow  that  individuals,  who  in  future  ages  perform  them  in  obedience  to  that 
religion,  muft  alfo  be  benevolent ;  and  he  who  is  cruel  even  to  that  creature 
for  which  he  is  taught  by  his  religion  to  entertain  the  higheft  reverence,  gives 
the  ftrongeft  proof  of  an  unfeeling  difpofition.  It  is  true  that  in  many  cafes 
they  are  ftrift  in  obferving  forms.  Thefe  are  indeed  their  religion,  and  the 
foundation  of  their  hopes ;  their  caftes  are  implicated  in  them,  and  in  their 
caftes  their  civil  ftate  and  comfort.  But  of  the  fentiments  which  the  forms 
would  feem  to  indicate,  they  are  totally  regardlefs.  Though  from  the  phy- 
O  fical 
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fical  ftruQure  of  their  bodies  they  are  eafily  fufceptible  of  impreflions,  yet 
that  they  have  little  real  tendernefs  of  mind,  feems  very  evident  from  feveral 
circumftances.  The  firft  that  fhall  be  mentioned  is  the  fliocking  barbarity  of 
their  punifhments.  The  cutting  off  legs,  hands,  nofes,  and  ears,  putting  out 
of  eyes,  and  other  penal  infliflions  of  a  fimilar  kind,  all  performed  in  the 
coarfeft  manner,  abundantly  juftify  our  argument. 

A  fimilar  difpofition  to  cruelty  is  likewife  fhewn  in  their  treatment  of 
vanquifhed  enemies.  And  in  general  a  want  of  fenfibility  for  others  is  a  very 
eminent  charaQeriftic  of  this  people.  The  apathy  with  which  a  Hindoo  views 
all  perfons  and  interefts  unconnefted  with  himfelf,  is  fuch  as  excites  the  indig- 
nation of  Europeans.  At  any  rate  his  regards  extend  but  to  a  very  narrow 
circle.     Patriotifm  is  abfolutely  unknown  in  Hindoftan. 

Thefe  obfervations  lead  us  to  another  ftriking  proof  of  want  of  bene- 
volence in  the  Hindoos;  namely,  their  deficiency  of  natural  affeftion.  It  is 
admitted  that  examples  are  not  very  uncommon  of  parents  who  fhew  much 
tendernefs  to  their  children,  efpecially  during  their  infancy,  but  inftances  on 
the  other  fide  are  fo  general,  as  clearly  to  mark  the  difpofitions  of  the  people. 
The  following  faft  is  one  out  of  many,  by  which  this  affertion  might  be 
juftified.  In  the  fcarcity  of  grain  which  prevailed  about  Calcutta  in  the  year 
1788,  a  gentleman  then  high,  now  ftill  higher  in  office  there,  ordered  his 
fervants  to  buy  any  children  that  might  be  brought  for  fale,  (for  in  times  of 
dearth  Hindoo  parents  frequently  fell  their  offspring,)  and  to  tell  their  mothers, 
that  when  the  fcarcity  fliould  be  over,  they  might  come  again  and  receive 
iheir  children  back.  Of  about  twenty  thus  humanely  preferved,  moft  of  whom 
were  females,  only  three  were  ever  inquired  for  by  their  mothers.  The 
fcarcity  was  neither  extreme  nor  long.  The  unnatural  parents  cannot  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  perilhed  from  want,  for  each  received  money  for  her  child,  and 
by  the  liberal  contribution  of  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta,  and  chiefly  of 
the  Europeans,  rice  was  diftributed  daily  to  multitudes  at  various  ftations 
about  the  city.  And  yet  notwithftanding  this  facility  of  obtaining  food,  a 
woman  was  at  that  time  feen,  in  broad  day,  to  throw  away  her  infant  child 
upon  the  high  road.  Moft  of  the  flaves  in  Hindoftan,  (where  they  are  ufed 
only  for  domeflic  fcrvices,)  have  loft  their  freedom  by  the  a6l  of  their  parents. 
IF  the  neccllity  is  fuch  at  times  as  to  lead  to  this  expedient,   is  it  not  alfo  an 
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occafion  to  call  forth  the  warmth  of  parental  afFeftion  ?  Filial  and  paternal 
afFeftion  appear  equally  deficient  among  them,  and  in  the  conjugal  relation, 
the  chara6lerifl;ic  indifference  of  the  people  is  alfo  difcernible  among  thofe 
who  come  moft  within  the  fphere  of  European  obfervation,  namely,  the  lower 
orders. 

The  domeftic  Hate  of  the  better  ranks  is  more  concealed  from  general 
view,  but  from  the  knowledge  which  is  acquired,  and  from  the  peculiar  ufages 
by  which  marriage  is  governed  among  the  Hindoos,  we  have  no  reafon  to 
believe  that  it  is  often  fweetened  by  generous  attachment  or  rational  enjoy- 
ment. The  parties  betrothed,  by  their  parents  whilft  mere  children,  tranf- 
planted,  with  minds  uncultivated  and  inexperienced,  from  the  maternal  zenana* 
into  one  of  their  own,  united  whilft  reafon  is  ftill  in  its  infancy,  can  give 
little  more  account  of  the  fituation  in  which  they  find  themfelves  than  animals 
of  a  lower  fpecies,  AflFeQion  and  choice  have  had  no  influence  in  this  con- 
nexion, nor  does  it  often  happen  that  the  former  is  ftudied  and  improved. 
The  parties  continue  pafEve  under  that  law  which  firft  brought  them  toge- 
ther. According  to  the  defpotic  manners  of  the  Eaft,  the  hulband  is  lord, 
and  the  wife  a  fervant:  feldom  does  he  think  of  making  her  a  companion  or  a 
friend.  Polygamy,  which  is  tolerated  among  the  Hindoos,  tends  ftill  more 
to  deftroy  all  rational  domeftic  fociety.  The  honor  of  the  family,  and  the 
prefervation  of  its  cafte,  the  moft  awful  of  its  concerns,  depends  on  the  re- 
putation of  the  wife.  She  is  fecluded  from  all  eyes  but  thofe  of  her  neareft 
relations,  and  the  moft  terrifying  and  difgraceful  punifliments  are  held  out 
againft  mifconduft.  From  fo  early  an  union,  and  fuch  fubfequent  care,  Eu- 
ropeans may  fuppofe  that  order  and  decorum  reign  in  the  Hindoo  zenanas  > 
but  the  conclufion  is  founded  on  conjefture,  rather  than  upon  aQual  know- 
ledge. The  profound  referve  and  caution  obferved  by  the  men  in  their  con- 
duft,  and  even  in  their  converfation  refpefting  their  family  connexions,  keep 
all  foreigners  at  a  diftance;  and  it  is  to  the  honor  of  the  Englifli,  that  there 
is  perhaps  no  inftance  of  their  attempting  an  invafion  of  the  domeftic  recefles 
of  the  Hindoos.  But  thofe  who  have  an  opportunity  of  living  among  the 
natives  in  the  interior  of  the  country,   fee  reafons  for  apprehending  that  the 
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purity  of  the  female  characlcr  is  not  always  fo  well  prcferved  in  reality,   as 
in  appearance. 

In  a  refidence  of  feveral  years  entirely  among  the  natives,  the  pre- 
fent  writer  heard  fo  many  charges  of  irregularity,  and  faw  fo  many  dif- 
orders  among  the  inferior  ranks,  that  he  could  not  but  believe  the  exiltence  of 
a  grofs  laxity  of  behaviour  and  principle  in  this  great  branch  of  morals,  in 
fome  degree  at  lead  reaching  to  the  better  claffes.  But  the  difgrace  and  lofs 
which  follow  to.  the  family  from  the  proof  of  difhonor  in  the  wife,  are  fuch 
as  to  induce  the  parties  concerned  to  'hufli  up  all  matters  of  that  fort,  and  to 
take  their  revenge  in  fome  fecret  way ;  they  will  feldom  feek  redrefs  openly, 
unlefs  the  affair  has  already  become  notorious.  Accufations  by  others  of  fuch 
contaminations  in  families,  are  very  common  among  the  lower  Hindoos,  and 
fcandals  of  the  fame  kind  pafs  among  the  higher  orders.  Enmity,  it  is  true, 
may  be  fuppofed  to  have  its  fliare  in  thefe  charges ;  it  may  occafionally  fab- 
ricate them,  and  is  undoubtedly  aflive  in  bringing  them  forward ;  but  that  it 
{hould  always  invent  them,  and  fhould  perfevere  in  a  fuccefTion  of  inventions 
which  experience  was  ever  ready  to  difcredit,  is  not  to  be  conceived.  The 
truth  is,  the  Hindoo  writers,  and  the  Hindoo  laws,  exprefs  the  worft  opinion 
of  their  women,  and  feem  to  place  all  fecurity  in  vigilance,  none  in  prin- 
ciple. And  indeed  what  fund  of  principle  can  minds  which  have  received  no 
improvement  in  education,  and  in  which  reafon  as  yet  has  hardly  begun 
to  aft,  carry  into  a  premature  and  unchofen  conjugal  relation?  a  relation, 
the  early  commencement  of  which,  is  probably  to  be  afcribed  to  the  appre- 
henfion  of  parents  for  the  conduft  of  their  children.  Imperious  dominion, 
feclufion,  and  terror,  are  the  means  afterwards  ufed,  to  enforce  the  fidelity  of 
the  wife.  But  opportunities  of  guilt  are  not  wanting.  In  the  hours  of  bufinefs, 
men  are  generally  at  a  diftance  from  the  retirements  of  the  women ;  they  are 
often,  and  for  confiderable  periods,  far  from  home ;  females,  who  are  the  great 
inftruments  of  corrupting  their  own  fex,  are  permitted  accefs  to  the  zenanas  ; 
befides  the  Hindoo  law  allows  women  to  converfe  with  Soneaflees,  a  fet  of 
vagrant  devotees,  fome  of  them  mod  indecent  in  their  appearance.  The 
confequences  are  fuch  as  might  be  expeCled. 

It  is  not  however  aflerted   or  believed,   that  the  infeftion  of  depra- 
vity has  overfpread  the  whole  mafs  of  females,   many    of  whom,  doomed 
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to  joylefs   confinement   through   life,    and   a  violent  premature   death,    are 
perhaps  among  the  mod  inofFenfive  and  fuffering  of  the  Hindoo  race.     As 
to  the  men,  they  are  under  little  reflraint  from  moral  confiderations.     The 
laws   of  cafte   impofe   reftriQions    and   fines    for   offences  of  the   nature   in 
•queftion,   fo  far  as  that  diJlinBion  is  concerned,   but  leave  great  fcope  for 
new  connexions,  and  for  promifcuous  intercourfe,   which  is  matter  of  little 
fcruple   or  obfervation.     Receptacles  for  women  of  infamous  charaQer  are 
every  where  licenfed,  and  the  women  themfelves  have  a  place  in  fociety. 
The  female  dancers,   who  are  of  this  order,   make  the   principal   figure  in 
the  entertainments    of   ceremony   given    by   the    great.      Indecency   is  the 
•bafis  of  their  exhibitions;   yet  children  and  young  perfons  of  both    fexes 
are  permitted  to  be  prefent  at  thefe  fliews,   which  have  admittance  even  into 
the  principal  zenanas*.     Licentious  conneflions  are  therefore  mofl;  common, 
though  fubfifting  apparently  without  that  intoxication  of  pafTion  which  hurries 
on  the  mind  againfl;  conviftion,   and  carried  on  without  much  concealment, 
nay  almoft  with  the  infenfibility  of  brutes.     On  fuch  points,  the  Hindoos  feem 
to  advert  to  no  rule  except  what  the  law  enjoins;   there  is  no  fentiment, 
difFufed  at  large  through  fociety,  which  attaches  fhame  to  criminality.     Wide 
and  fatal  are  the  efFefts  of  this  corruption  of  manners;  a  corruption  not  flop- 
ping here,   but  extending  even  to  the  unnatural  praQices  of  the  ancient  Hea- 
thens, though  in  thefe  the  Mahomedans  are  ftill  more  abandoned. 

Europeans  who  not  having  refided  in  Afia,  are  acquainted  only  with 
a  few  detached  features  of  the  Indian  charafter,  may  poflibly  feel  fome  doubt 
whether  this  flcetch,  which  profefles  to  trace  but  the  greater  and  more  pal- 
pable lines,  is  to  be  received  as  a  fober  and  faithful  reprefentation.  They 
will  reafon  concerning  the  Hindoos  from  what  they  have  feen  of  human  nature 
elfewhere;  and  it  is  unqueftionably  true,  even  that  part  of  Europe  which 
is  mofl  corrupt,  offers  no  fuch  pifture  as  that  which  has  been  drawn  in  the 
preceding  pages.  They  may  be  ftaggered  too  by  having  heard  many  diC- 
cordant  opinions  on  this  very  fubjeO;.  For  fome  modern  philofophers  al- 
ready hinted   at,    whofe  aim  has   been  to  fubvert,    together   with   revealed 

P  religion, 

*  Lord  Coinwallis,  foon  after  his  arrival  in  Bengal,  refufed  to  be  prefent  at  an  entertain- 
ment of  this  fort,  to  which  he  was  invited  by  the  Nabob. 
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religion,  all  ideas  of  the  moral  government  of  the  Deity,  and  of  man's  re- 
fponfibility  to  him,  have  exalted  the  natives  of  the  Eafl,  and  of  other  pagan 
regions,  into  models  of  goodnefs  and  innocence.  Other  writers,  with  far 
better  views,  indignant  at  the  alleged  delinquencies  of  Europeans  in  Hin- 
doftan,  have  defcribed  the  natives  of  that  country  as  a  harmlefs,  kind, 
peaceable,  and  fuffering  race.  Others  again,  fpeak  rather  from  an  admi- 
Tation  infpired  by  the  fuppofed  pafl  ftate  of  the  Hindoos,  mixed  with 
pity  for  their  prefent  fituation,  than  from  experience  of  their  aftual  qua- 
lities and  difpofitions.  And  there  may  be  others  ftill,  who  have  not 
had  much  perfonal  experience  of  the  evils  refulting  from  the  ftate  of  fo- 
ciety  among  the  Hindoos,  but  being  pleafed  with  their  obfequioufnefs, 
and  eafily  acquiefcing  in  the  licentioufnefs  prevalent  among  them,  have 
been  willing  to  treat  of  their  charafter  and  proceedings  with  indulgence. 
The  doubts,  however,  arifing  from  thefe  fources,  will  it  is  hoped,  be  entirely 
removed  by  the  corroborating  teftimonies  now  about  to  be  produced. 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  travellers  are  apt  to  form  their  opinions 
of  countries  and  of  nations  from  what  they  have  themfelves  happened 
to  fee;  and  it  is  alfo  to  be  remembered,  that  of  the  many  Europeans 
who  have  vifited  India,  efpecially  in  later  times,  the  opportunities,  the 
means,  and  perhaps  the  defire,  of  information,  have  been  very  different. 
We  may  all  be  fenfible  that  more  accurate  obfervation,  and  mature  expe- 
rience, often  correft  the  firft  imprefhons  we  receive,  even  of  European 
countries  or  places  new  to  us;  and  that  it  is  no  eafy  work  to  attain  to  a 
juft  and  comprehenfive  knowledge  of  the  charafter  of  any  people.  Whilft 
an  European,  deriving  a  fuperiority  from  his  race,  or  from  the  ftation  he 
is  appointed  to  fill,  regards  only  in  a  diflant  fpeculative  way  the  effe- 
minate exterior,  adulatory  addrefs,  and  fubmiffive  demeanor  of  the 
Hindoos,  he  naturally  enough  conceives  them  to  be  a  people  in  whom  the 
mild  and  gentle  qualities  predominate.  He  is  apt  to  confider  them  with  a 
mixture  of  complacency  and  contempt;  and  even  the  bad  difpofitions  to- 
wards each  other,  which  he  foon  difcovers  to  exift  in  them,  he  may  view 
with  feelings  analogous  to  thofe  which  the  petty  malignity  of  children,  or 
of  beings  of  a  diminutive  fpecies,  might  excite.  But  let  him  enter  into 
dealings  with  them,  let  him  truft  them,  or  become  in  concerns  of  impor- 
tance 
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tance  dependent  on  them;  let  him  in  fhort  by  thefe,  or  any  other  means, 
come  more  upon  a  level  with  them,  and  he  will  then  learn  better  to 
appreciate  their  real  charaQer.  Let  it  therefore  be  recolleEled,  that  as 
members  of  the  fame  community  they  always  ftand,  in  many  refpefts,  on 
fuch  a  level  with  each  other,  fufFering  continually  from  mutual  injuries; 
and  that  it  is  in  thus  viewing  them,  in  confidering  not  fo  much  the  mif- 
chiefs  which  they  can  do  to  us,  as  the  evils  which  they  diffufe  through 
their  own  fociety,  that  we  fhall  aflign  to  them  their  true  place  in  the  moral 
fcale.  Whether  that  is  done  here,  fhall  therefore  be  chearfully  left  to  the 
determination  of  thofe  who  have  had  a  long  refidence  among  them,  and 
extenfive  deahngs  with  them.  It  is  believed,  that  no  perfon  of  this  def- 
cription  will  think  the  pifture  now  given,  adds  fiftitious  features,  or  ag- 
gravates  real  ones*. 

It  will  not  however  be  underftood,  that  what  is  here  advanced  gene- 
rally, is  to  be  applied  to  the  utmofl  extent  to  every  individual,  and  every 
tranfa£tion;  it  is  the  univerfality  of  great  depravity  that  is  here  infilled  on, — a 
general  moral  hue,  between  which,  and  the  European  moral  complexion, 
there  is  a  difference,  analogous  to  the  difference  of  the  natural  color  of  the 
two  races. 

There  is  a  ftandard  to  which,  for  the  elucidation  of  this  fubjeQ,  we 
may  largely  appeal, — the  records  of  the  Eaft-India  Company,  which  contain 
an  immenfe  colleftion  of  faBs  refpefting  the  Hindoos,  and  relating  to  various 
fubjeCts,  political,  judicial,  financial,  and  commercial.     Thofe  records,  lefs 

frequently 


*  It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  the  features  here  delineated,  are  taken  from  the 
Hindoo  character  as  it  generally  exifts  in  civil  life.  Thofe  gentlemen  who  have  paffed  their 
time  chiefly  in  our  Indian  armies,  may  not  have  feen  it  with  exaftly  the  fame  afpefls.  The 
military  cafte  of  the  Hindoos  have  a  portion  of  thofe  qualities  which  ufually  accompany  the 
proteffion  of  arms  :  better  pay,  better  treatment,  and  our  high  reputation  in  war,  make  it  their 
jntereft  to  attach  themfelves  to  our  fervice  ;  they  are  withdrawn  from  many  of  the  collifions  of 
civil  affairs,  and  they  are  under  the  powerful  control  of  military  difcipline,  which,  with  the 
habits  of  military  life,  muft  throw  a  perceptible  diftindlion  into  their  charafter,  at  leaft  while 
they  remain  embodied  in  our  employ  ;  but  when  they  retire  and  feparate,  they  affimilate  more 
to  the  reft  of  their  countrymen. 
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frequently  profefs  to  treat  of  charafter  and  common  life,  than  of  matters  of 
bufmefs;  but  it  continually  happens,  that  they  incidentally  devclope  the  prin- 
ciples and  conduft  of  the  Hindoos,  and  that  in  a  more  convincing  way  than  if 
the  primary  objeft  had  been  to  defcribe  them.  Nor  do  they  contain  the  mere 
reprefentations  of  Europeans,  who  might  be  fufpefted  of  a  tinfture  of  partia- 
lity in  this  cafe,  but  the  natives  are  themfelves  brought  upon  the  ftage,  and 
heard  concerning  each  other.  Thefe  records  will  be  found  abundantly  to 
fubftantiate  all  that  is  here  advanced. 

To  introduce  a  great  variety  of  quotations  from  fo  copious  a  fource, 
(as  numerous  they  muft  be,  to  do  juftice  to  the  fubjeft,)  is  not  within  the 
compafs  of  the  brief  expofuion  here  intended;  but  after  having  previoufly 
ftated  the  opinion  of  an  intelligent  traveller,  who  obferved  the  manners  of  the 
Hindoos  in  the  laft  century,  we  fhall  felefl;  a  few  extrafts,  containing  the  fenti- 
ments  of  perfons  of  diftinguifhed  information  and  refpeftability,  writing  at 
different  periods,  without  any  concert  with  each  other,  and  under  no  tempta- 
tion to  depreciate  the  people  of  whom  they  fpeak. 

Bernier,  about  1670. 

«  Ces  fortes  de  rois  barbares  n'ont  aucune  veritable  gcnerofite^  et  nt 
<'  font  gueres  retenusfar  lafoi  qu'ils  ont  promife,  ne  regardant  qu'a  leurs  in- 
*'  terets  prefens,  fans  fonger  memes  aux  malheurs  qui  leur  peuvent  arriver 
«  de  leur  perfidie,  et  de  leur  brutalite." 

«  Pour  fe  tirer  de  leurs  mains,  il  faut  etre  ou  le  plus  fort,  ou  n'avoir 
«  rien  qui  puiffe  exciter  leur  avarice." 

"  Je  ne  fai  s'il  y  a  au  monde,  ime  nation  plus  avare  et  plus  fordide 
«  que  celk-ld." 

«  Les  Brahmens  entretiennent  ces  peuples  dans  ces  erreurs  et  fuper- 
«  ftitions,  et  pajjejit  mime  jiifques  a  desjourberies  et  a  des  vilainies  si  infdmes, 
«  que  je  ne  les  aurois  jamais  pu  croirc,  fi  je  ne  m'en  etois  pleinement  in- 
*«  forme*." 

Mr. 

*  Voyages  de  Francois  Bernicr,  Tome  I.  page  150,  162.  et  Tome  II.  page  105. 
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Mr.  ScRAi-TOiV,  1759- 

«  The  Gentoos  are  found  Jlill  more  cruel  and  rapacious  than  their 
"  foreign  ma/lers,  and  what  is  more  extraordinaiy,  the  Brahmens  JIM  ex- 
««  ceed  the  rejl  in  every  ahufe  of  power,  and  feem  to  think  if  they  bribe  God, 
«  by  befloxumg  part  of  their  plunder  on  cows  and  faquirs,  their  iniquities  will 
"  be  pardoned." 

«  Loyalty  and  patriotifm,  thofe  virtuous  incentives  to  great  and  noble 
"  aflions,  are  here  unknown;  and  when  they  ceafe  to  fear  they  ceafe  to 
"  obey." 

"  Such  of  the  Brahmens  as  engage  in  the  world,  are  generally  the 
"  worfl  of  all  the  Gentoos;  for  perfuaded  that  the -waters  of  the  Ganges  will 
"  purify  them  from  their  fins,  and  being  exempted  from  the  utmofl  rigour  of 
«'  the  courts  ofjufice  under  the  Gentoo  governmentj  they  run  into  the  greateji 
"  excejfes*." 

Governor  Holwell,  about  1760. 

«  A  race  of  people,  who  from  their  infancy  are  utter  flrangers  to  the 
"  idea  of  common  faith  and  honefy." 

"  This  is  the  fituation  of  the  bulk,  of  the  people  of  Indoftan,  as  well 
«  as  of  the  modern  Brahmins;  amongft  the  latter,  if  we  except  one  in  a  thou- 
*'  fand,  we  give  them  over  meafure." 

"  The  Gentoos  in  general,  are  as  degenerate,  crafty,  fuperflitious,  liti-. 
"  gious,  and  wicked  a  people,  as  any  race  of  people  in  the  known  world,  if  not 
"  eminently  more  fo,  tfpecially  the  common  run  of  Brahinins ;  and  we  can  truly 
"  aver,  that  during  almoft  five  years  tliat  we  prefided  in  the  Judicial  Cutchery 
"  Court  of  Calcutta,  never  any  vmrder  nr  other  atrocious  crime  came  before 
"  us,  but  it  was  proved  in  the  end  a  Brahmin  was  at  the  bottom  ofit."f 

Q  Lord 

*  Reflexions  on  the  Government  of  Hindoft,in,  by  Luke  Scrafton,   Efq.  pages  26,  27, 
See  in  the  fame  work,  page  jg  &  feq.  a  ftriking  charadier  of  the  Mahomedans  of  rank  in  India. 

•}•  Holwcll's  Hiftorical  Events,  Vol.  I.  page  228,  and  Vol,  II.  page  151. 
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Lord  Clive,  1765. 
':  The  inhabitants  of  this  country  we  know  by  long  experience,  have 
"  710  attachment  to  any  obligation*." 

GovERNOJi  YzRELSTt,  about  1768. 

"  It  is  cultomary  with  thefe  people  to  fpin  out  treaties  to  an  immo- 
««  derate  length;  avaricious  in  the  highejl  degree,  they  endeavour  by  every  arti- 
*'  Jice  to  encreafe  their  exorbitant  demands;  and  faithlefs  them/elves,  they  are 
«  fufpicious  of  the  faith  of  others." 

"  His  (HafFez  Rahmet  Caun's)  charaQer  has  little  to  diflinguifh  it, 
*'  except  that  low  cunning,  intrigue,  and  deceit,  fo  general  in  this  country," 

"  The  Nabob  Sujah-al-Dowlah,  is  our  next  ally,  and  if  gratitude  can 
"  he  any  tie  on  an  Hindofian  heart,  we  have  every  reafon  to  look  upon  him 
"  as  connefted  with  us  by  the  moft  indiffoluble  bonds." 

"  His  (Jewhar  Sing's)  charafter,  like  the  majority  of  the  great  in 
«  Hindoftan,  is  that  of  a  man  abforbed  in  pleafure  and  luxury,  weak,  vain- 
"  glorious,  afpiring,  without  experience  or  abilities." 

"  The  body  of  the  people  are  in  a  manner  formed  to  bear  the  yoke. 
*'  They  poffefs  nothing  of  the  inquifitivenefs  of  the  European  nations,  and  the 
"  moft  (lender  arts  (i.  e.  in  things  unknown  to  them)  are  fufficient  to  obfcure 
*'  their  underftanding,  and  fit  them  for  implicit  fubmiffion." 

"  It  would  be  as  eafy  to  change  the  genius  and  manners  of  the  people, 
««  as  fo  prevent  the  Banians  and  followers  of  men  in  fation,  from  abufing 
"  their  majier's  name.  Chaftifements  may  deter  the  oppreffion  for  a  moment, 
"  but  in  fuch  cafes,  the  fervility  of  the  people  mufl  be  removed  before  oppref- 
«  fion  can  be  eradicated." 

"  An  Engliftiman  will  ever  be  unfit  to  follow  the  fubtle  native  through 

all 

*  Cited  by  Bolt's  Confiderations,  Vol.  III.  Appendix  A,  page  35. 

•f  Befides  what  has  been  already  faid  of  him,  we  may  add  that  he  was  a  well  informed 
fervant  of  the  Company  ;  and  that  many  papers  in  the  Appendix  to  his  "  View  of  Bengal," 
are  valuable. 
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«  all  his  arts.  T\\q.  treachery  of  Hindojlan  profejfions  uill  prepare  him  bet- 
"  ter  for  the  frank  declarations  of  his  Enghfli  alUes." 

"  The  venality  which  forvis  part  of  the  genius  of  the  people,  and  which 
"  is  known  to  be  openly  exercifed,  or  tacitly  allowed  by  government,  without 
"  drawing  any  Jliame  or  difcredit  on  the  guilty,  or  being  thought  any  peculiar 
«  hardjliip  on  the  injured " 

"  Every  p  erf  on  of  any  fuhflance  or  character  in  this  country,  has  been 
<'  fuccejfively  tried  in  the  department  of  the  colleHions.  Fear,  reward,  feve- 
*'  rity,  and  indulgence,  have  all  failed,  and  ended  in  a  fhort  political  forbear- 
"  ance,  or  additional  aBs  of  dijiionefly  and  rapine." 

«  The  evafions  and  artifices  which  are  familiar  to  the  natives  of  this 
*«  country,  have  often  been  fuccefsful  in  fcrecning  them  from  that  open  and 
"  manifefl;  deteftion  which  can  juftify  punifhment." 

«  Certain  it  is,  that  almofl  every  decifion  of  theirs  (the  Mahomedan 
«  judges,  who  continued  to  decide  in  criminal  matters  to  the  time  of  Lord 
"  Cornwallis,)  is  a  corrupt  bargain  with  the  highefi  bidder.  The  numerous 
"  offences  which  are  compromifed  by  fines,  have  left  a  great  latitude  for  very 
"  unjuft  determinations.  Trifling  offenders,  and  even  many  condemned  on 
"  fiditious  accufations,  are  frequently  loaded  with  heavy  demands;  and  ca- 
"  pital  criminals  are  as  often  abfolved  by  the  venal  judges." 

"  The  peculiar  punijhment  of  forfeiting  cafes,  to  which  the  Hindoos 
"  are  liable,  is  often  infiiBed  from  private  pique  and  perfonal  refentment 
"  among  themfelves*." 

The  Governor   (Mr.  Hastings)  and  Council  of  Bengal, 

about  1772. 

«  The  decoits  of  Bengal  are  not,  like  the  robbers  in  England,  indi- 

"  viduals  driven  to  fuch  defperate  courfes  by  fudden  wants.     They  are  rob- 

"  bers  byprofeffion,  and  even  by  birth;  they  are  formed  into  regular  communi- 

*'  ties,  and  their  families  fubfifi  by  the  f polls  which  they  bring  home  to  them; 

-<■<■  they 

*  Verelft's  View  of  the  Englifli  Government  in  Bengal;  Original  Papers  in  the  Appen- 
dix, pages  58,  102,  103,  105,  108,  SiC. 
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««  they  are  all  therefore  alike  crhninal;  wretches  who  have  placed  themfelves 
"  in  a  date  of  declared  war  with  government,  and  are  therefore  wholly  ex- 
"  eluded  from  every  benefit  of  its  laws.  We  have  many  injlances  of  their 
"  meeting  death  with  the  greatejl  infenfibility." 

"  The  litigioujnefs  and  perfeverance  of  the  natives  of  this  country  in 
'■'•  their  fuits  and  complaints,  is  often  produftive,  not  only  of  inconvenienc-e 
"  and  vexation  to  their  advcrfaries,  but  alfo  of  endlcfs  expcnce  and  aBual 
"  oppreffion." 

"  To  curb  and  reftrain  trivial  and  groundiefs  complaints,  and  to  deter 
"  chicane  and  intrigue,  which  paffions  amongfl  thefe  people  often  work  to  the 
<••  undoing  of  their  neighbours* " 

Mr.  SnoREt,  about  1783  or  1784. 
"  The  natives  are  timid  and  fervile.  As  individuals  they  are  infolent 
«  to  their  inferiors ;  to  their  fuperiors,  generally  fpeaking,  fubmiflive,  though 
"  they  are  to  them  alfo  guilty  of  infolence  when  they  can  he  fo  with  impunity. 
"  Individuals  have  little  fcnfe  of  honor,  and  the  nation  is  wholly  void  of  pub- 
*'  lie  virtue.  They  make  not  the  leaf  fcmple  of  lying  where  falfJiood  is  at- 
"  tended  with  advantage;  yet  both  Hindoos  and  Mahomedans,  continually 
"  fpeak  of  their  credit  and  reputation,  by  which  they  mean  little  more  than 
"  the  appearance  they  make  to  the  world." 

"  Cunning  and  artifice  is  wifdom  to  them.  To  deceive  and  over-reach^. 
"  is  to  acquire  the  charaHer  cf  a  wife  man.  The  greatef  difgrace  they  can 
"  /^^'"'  ^^  ^°  ^°I^  their  cafe,  or  as  we  fay,  to  be  excommunicated.  This  pu- 
"  nilhment  is  inflicted  for  the  breach  of  the  injunftions  of  their  religion,  or 
"  what  is  the  fame,  of  the  ordinances  of  their  priefts." 

"  To  lie,  fleal,  plunder,  ravifli,  or  murder,  are  not  deemed  fiffuicnt 
"  crimes  to  merit  expulfion  from  fociefy. 

"  With  a  Hindoo^  all  is  centered  in  himfelf;   his  own  inlerefi  is  his 

"  guide 

*  Reports  of  the  Secret  Committee  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  1772.  Appendix,  No.  2. 
■j-  Now  Governor  General  of  Bengal. 
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"  guide;  ambition  is  a  fecondary  quality  with  him,  and  the  love  of  money  is 
"  the  fource  of  his  paffion." 

"  The  advantage  they  derive  over  Europeans,  is  by  prattijing  thofe 
"  arts  of  7)ieannefs,  which  an  European  detejls.  A  man  must  be  long 
"  ACQUAINTED  WITH  THEM*,  hcfore  he  Can  believe  them  capable  of  that 
"  barefaced  falfhood,  fervile  adulation,  and  deliberate  deception,  -which  they 
«  daily  praBice.  It  is  in  vain  that  we  fearch  for  men  of  enlightened  under- 
«  (landing,  deep  reafoning  and  refleftion,  among  the  natives.  The  education 
«  of  the  Hindoos  is  confined  to  their  being  taught  their  own  language.  The 
«  Mahomedans  are  little  better  inftrufled:  the  acquifition  of  a  few  moral 
«  or  political  maxims,  which  in  praftice  they  negleft,  is  all  they  know  of 
"  the  art  of  government :  if  exceptions  can  be  found,  they  are  very  rare. 
"  An  Englilhman  cannot  defcend  to  thofe  little  praBices  of  oppreffion,  or 
"  extortion,  fo  familiar  to  the  natives,  his  mind  revolts  at  the  idea  of  them. 
"  And  admitting  even  that  fome  are  by  habit,  connexion,  or  neceffity,  be- 
"  come  depraved,  there  is,  after  all,  in  every  breaft  a  fenfe  of  honor  and 
"  virtue  that  recoils  from  the  low  vicious  aUs  of  a  native  of  Bengal.  It  is 
"  the  bufinefs  of  all,  from  the  Ryott  to  the  Dewan,  to  conceal  and  deceive; 
«  thefimplefl  matters  of  faB  are  defignedly  covered  with  a  veil,  through  which 
«  no  human  underfanding  can  penetratei." 

Sir  John  Macpherson,  Governor  General,  about  1785-6. 

"  I  am  afraid  that  the  piQure  which  he  (Mr.  Shore)  draws,  and  the 
«  low  ebb  at  which  he  dates  the  popular  virtues  of  the  Bengalize,  are  not  fic- 
"  titious  reprefcntationsX" 

Colonel  Sir  Robert  Barker. 
«  It  is  well  known  that  neither  promifes  nor  oaths,  have  been  able 
R  "  to 

*  To  this  declaration  from  a  witnefs  eminently  competent,  attention  is  particularly 
requefted. 

f  The  whole  of  this  curious  paper  is  inferted  in  the  Parliamentary  proceedings  againft 

Mr.   Haftings,    Appendix  to  "Vol.  II.   page  67. The    remarks   in    the  preceding  Jlmts  'were 

penned  before  this  document  ivas    examined  hy  the  writer  of  them, 

X  Parliamentary  proceedings  againft  Mr.  Hailings,  Appendix  to  Vol.  II.  page  65. 
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«i  to  bind  this  treacherous  feci  of  people  to  their  engagements.  Sujah  Dowlah 
"  was  lilce  all  other  IndoRanncrs,  not  obfcrving  much  faith  when  it  was  his 
"  intereft  to  do  othcrwife*." 

The  tranfcriber  of  the  preceding  pages,  writing  at  a  diHance  from 
public  oflices,  and  pofTeflcd  of  few  unpubliflied  documents,  is  not  able  to 
adduce  any  comprehenfive  opinion  delivered  by  Lord  Cornwallis  refpetiing 
the  natives;  but  in  the  many  papers  on  almoll  all  fubjefts  connefted  with  his 
government,  which  his  Lordflrip  has  entered  on  the  records  of  the  Company 
during  his  adminiftration,  his  fentiments  mufl  be  abundantly  feen,  and  to 
thofe  papers  the  reader  is  referred,  without  fear  of  their  contradifting  the 
views  here  given.  A  government  of  reform,  like  his  Lordfliip's,  implies  a 
fenfe  of  many  exifting  evils,  and  the  conduft  in  one  flriking  inftance,  of  a 
perfon  fo  confiderate  and  humane,  is  entitled  to  particular  notice.  Though 
civil  and  attentive  to  the  natives,  he  has  repojed  no  confidence  in  any  one  of 
them,  nor  has  he  had  a  Jingle  individual,  either  Hindoo  or  Mahomedan,  about 
his  perfon,  above  the  rank  of  a  menial  ferv ant,  contrary  to  the  general  ufage  of 
men  occupying  fuck  fations  as  he  filed. 

Upon  one  very  important  fubjefl,  the  criminal  juftice  of  the  countr)', 
to  the  adminiftration  of  which,  Lord  Cornwallis  has  given  a  new  conftitution, 
fome  of  his  obfervations,  written  as  introdu8,ory  to  that  effential  improve- 
ment, are  here  exhibited. 

3d  December,   1790. 
«  The  regulation  of  juftice  in  criminal  cafes,  although  conftituting  one 
«  of  the  moft  effential  requifites  of  good  government,  yet  never  appears,  (as 
*'  far  as  can  be  traced,)   to  have  received  the  attention  it  fo  well  merits,  under 

«  any  fyftem,  either  of  the  Mogul  or  Hindoo  adminiftration,  in  India 

«  The  next  alteration  I  would  propofe  is  that  already  alluded  to,  in  regard 
«  to  the  option  left  to  the  next  of  kin,  to  remit  the  fentence  of  the  law  and 
«  pardon  the  criminal.     The  evil  confequences,  and  the  crimes  which  hereby 

"  efcape 


*  Parliamentary  proceedings  againft  Mr.  Haftings,  Appendix  to  Vol,  I.  page  229.  and 
Vol.11,  page  8. 
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«  efcape  punifhinent,   are  lo  manifen  and  fiequcnt,   tliat   to  take  away  the 
'•  difcretion  of  the  relations,   fcems  abfolutely  requifite  to  fecure  an  equal 
'■  adminiftration  of  juftice,  and  will  conftitute  a  firong  additional  check  on 
'•  the  commiffion  of  murder,   and  other  envies,   which  are  now  no  doubt  often 
«  perpetrated,  und(r  the  idea  of  an  eafy  efcape  through  the  notorioui  defeB  of 
«  the  exifling  law,  which  at  firft  perhaps  was  confined  to  appeals,  or  private 
«  profecutions,  by  the  next  of  kin,  and  had  no  applicetion  to  public  profe- 
<■■'  cutions  in  the  name  of  the  fovereign;  and  which  is  befides   peculiarly  in- 
"  applicable  to  this  country  (however  it  may  have  fuited  the  fociety  it  was 
"  originally  intended  for);  becaufe  where  Brahmim  commit  murder  on  any 
«  perfonof  the  Hindoo  religion,  they  know  that  they  do  fo  with  almojl  perfeB 
"  impunity,  fince  in  moft  cales  it  cannot  be  expeQed  that  any  Gentoo  will 
'•  ever  defire,  or  be  confenting  to  the  death  of  a  Brahmin,  of  which  a  cafe 
"  exaaiy  in  point,   is  now  depending  before  the  Board  from  Benares,  where 
'•  a  Brahmin  having  wantonly  killed  his  wife,  has,  although  confejing  and 
«  conviaed  of  the  crime,  been  pardoned  by  her  relations.     But  it  is  unneceffary 
''  to  have  recourfe  to  the  teftimonies  of  the  magiftrates,  to  prove  the  abufes 
'•  praclifed  m  thefexourts.     The  multitudes  of  criminals  with  which  the  jails 
«  m  every  diftria  are  now   crowded,  the  numerous  murders,  robberies,  and 
«  burglaries  daily  commiUed,  and  the  general  infecurity  of  p  erf  on  and  pro- 
«  perty,  which  prevails  zn  the  interior  parts  of  the  country,  are  melancholy 
«  proofs  of  their  havmg  long  and  too  generally  exifted.     The  inefEcacy  of 
«  the  claufe  in  the  engagements  of  the  land-holders,  making  them  refponfible 
«  for  all  robberies,  has  been  long  experienced,  and  fo  far  from  proteaing  the 
"  country,  they  or  their  police  officers   (who  in  general  purchafe  their  ap- 
«  pointments,  or  pay  an  annual  confideration  for  them)  are  but  too  often 
«  concerned  in  the  enormities  it  is  their  duty  to  prevent." 

When  this  great  change  in  the  adminiftration  of  criminal  juftice  was 
in  contemplation,  various  queries  were  propofed  to  the  Englifti  magiftrates 
ftationed  throughout  the  country,  refpeaing  the  exifting  ftate  of  the  police' 
Their  anfwers,  which  are  inferted  at  length  in  the  records  of  the  Bengal  ^o' 
vernment,  prefent  a  fcene  of  locking  diforder.  As  it  would  be  too  Tedious 
toinfertthewholeof  them  upon  a  fubjed  fo  Imie  queftionable,  one  only, 

which 
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which  goes  into  characier  as  veil  as  fafts,  fliall  be  quoted.     It  is  from   Mr, 
Rocke,  the  magiftraie  of  Jelfore. 

December,  1789. 
"  The  punifliments  however,  though  they  exceed  in  variety  and 
«'  feverity,  thofe  infliSled  by  a  Britifli  court  of  juftice,  do  not  appear  at  all 
"  adequate  to  the  fupprelfion  of  crimes;  and  of  this  the  Fougedary  records, 
"  to  the  prefent  hour,  will  bear  a  melancholy  teftimony,  as  well  with  regard 
"  to  the  number,  as  the  nature  of  the  offences,  always  to  be  found  in  the 
"  calendar.  The  partiality  of  the  natives  of  this  country  to  a  profelTion  they 
«'  have  once  embraced,  and  their  extreme  reluftance  to  quit  it,  are  notorious. 
*«  The  fame  principle  and  inherent  prejudice,  which  attach  the  mechanic  to 
'•  his  particular  line  of  profeffion,  operate  equally  upon  the  robber,  houfc- 
"  breaker,  or  murderer,  who,  defperate  as  his  occupation  is,  cheriflies  it  as 
"  much,  holds  it  as  dear,  and  follows  it  as  fyftematically,  as  the  peaceful 
««  merchant  his  eafy  and  lucrative  one.  Befides  this,  the  conftitutional 
"  apathy  of  the  natives  of  this  country,  and  the  patience  with  which  they 
"  endure  pain,  and  even  refign  life,  render  them,  for  the  mofl  part,  regard- 
"  lefs  of  corporal  fufferance;  and  principally  to  this  caufe  may  be  afcribed 
"  the  reafon,  Avhy  crimes  of  all  defcriptions  ftill  continue  to  be  perpetrated, 
"  although  fuch  frequent  facrifices  are  made  to  the  offended  laws." 

"  Of  the  effefts  produced  by  the  different  modes  of  punidmient  in 
<•  this  country,  we  have  frequent  experience.  It  may  be  needlefs  to  parti- 
"  cularize  the  milder  ones  inflifted  for  trifling  offences,  as  their  effefls  may 
"  be  judged  of  from  what  we  fee  produced  by  thofe  of  greater  magnitude, 
"  and  more  fevere  nature.  Perpetual  imprifonment  is,  I  think,  improperly 
»'  regarded  as  a  punifliment  of  a  higher  order.  To  Britifh  minds,  the  idea 
*'  it  conveys  is  indeed  dreadful;  but  there  is  nothing  in  it  fo  terrible  to  a 
*'  native  of  Bengal,  to  whofe  natural  indolence  and  inaflivity,  a  life  of  tliis 
"  nature  is  perfeflly  congenial,  and  whilfl  the  neceffaries  and  comforts  of  life 
»'  are  within  their  reach,  the  reftraint  they  are  under  is  a  circumftance  of  no 
"  great  hardfliip  to  them,  being  feldom  or  never  To  clofe  as  to  debar  them 
"  from  intercourfe  with  the  reft  of  the  world.  The  effeQs  of  this  punifliment 
"  are,   I  apprehend,  never  fuch  as  muft  evidently  have  been  expefted  from 
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«  it,  as  being  in  rank  immediately  next  to  a  capital  one.  Lofs  of  a  hand, 
"  or  a  foot,  is  undoubtedly  a  punifhment  of  a  very  fevere  nature,  as  being 
«  not  only  a  painful  and  dangerous  operation,  but  at  once  depriving  the 
"  body  of  a  mod  ufeful  limb,  and  ftamping  a  mark  of  indelible  infamy  upon 
"  it,  and  yet  this  is  fo  little  regarded,  that  many  an  offender,  on  apprehenfion.) 
"  is  found  to  have  already  forfeited  a  limb,  and  fovietimes  even  two,  to  the 
"  laws.  Death,  the  laft,  and  in  the  general  opinion  of  mankind,  the  greatefl; 
"  of  all  punifhments,  fails  here  greatly  of  its  intended  effeft.  Fortified  by 
"  their  firong  religious  prejudices  and  notions  of  predefiination,  and  not  un- 
"  frequently  elated  with  the  idea  of  fiffering  as  martyrs  to  the  caife,  and 
"  amidfi  the  prayers  and  applaufes  of  their  confederates,  criminals  in  this 
"  country,  meet  death  with  indifference  and  compofure." 

Authentic  relations  of  the  tranfaSions  of  Hindoo  nations,  and  Hindoo 
individuals  with  each  other,  would  conftitute  a  very  fatisfaftory  kind  of  evi- 
dence in  the  illuftration  of  their  charafter.  But  of  true  hillory  they  poffefs 
few  records.  The  genius  of  the  government,  and  the  genius  of  the  people, 
were  alike  unfavorable  to  that  fpecies  of  compofition.  Such  accounts  how- 
ever as  have  reached  us  of  their  ancient  wars,  exhibit  pi£tures  of  eminent 
cruelty  and  injuftice. 

Of  recent  times,  the  public  occurrences,  in  which  Europeans  have 
been  parties  or  witneffes,  are  generally  diffufed  through  voluminous  official 
writings,  which  if  acceffible,  could  not  be  perfpicuoufly  contraQed  within 
one  divifion  of  this  limitted  work;  and  of  private  obfervation  and  experience, 
which  might  have  furnifhed  many  curious  and  inftruBive  colleaions,  feldom 
has  it  been  the  praftice  to  regifter  accurate  details.  But  happily  one  tefti- 
mony  prefents  itfelf,  which  unites  with  unqueftionable  authority,  views  •  of 
Hindoo  charafter,  in  a  country  never  under  a  Mahomedan  power.  This 
country  is  Nepaul,  and  the  relation  is  given  by  Father  Jofeph,  a  Romifh 
miffionary  of  known  refpe6lability  in  Bengal,  from  whom  it  was  commu- 
nicated by  Mr.  (now  Sir  John)  Shore,  to  the  Afiatic  Society*.  Father 
Jofeph  was  in  Nepaul  in  the  year  1769.  Three  chiefs  of  that  region  then 
S  contended 
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contended  for  fovereignty,  and  fome  of  their  proceedings  are  defcribed  in 
the  following  extraQs. 

«  The  inhabitants  of  Certipore,  receiving  no  fupport  from  the  King 
"  of  Lelit-Pattan,  to  whom  they  were  fubjeft,  applied  for  afliftance  to  Gain- 
"  prejas,  who  immediately  marched  with  his  whole  army  to  their  relief,  gave 
«  battle  to  the  army  of  the  King  of  Gorc'ha,  and  obtained  a  complete  viftory. 
"  A  brother  of  the  King  of  Gorc'ha  was  killed  on  the  field  of  battle,  and 
"  the  King  himfelf,  by  the  affiftance  of  good  bearers,  narrowly  efcaped  with 
«'  his  life  by  fleeing  into  the  mountains.  After  the  aftion,  the  inhabitants  of 
"  Certipore  demanded  Gainprejas  for  their  King,  and  the  nobles  of  the  town 
"  went  to  confer  with  him  on  the  bufmefs;  but  being  all  ajfcmbled  in  the  fame 
"  apartment  xoith  the  King,  they  were  all  furprifed  and  feized  by  his  people. 
"  After  the  feizure  of  thofe  perfons,  Gainprejas,  perhaps  to  revenge  himfelf  of 
«  thefe  nobles  for  having  refufcd  their  concurrence  to  his  nomination  as  King^ 
«  (upon  a  former  occdi^xon)  privately  caufed  fome  of  them  to  he  put  to  death; 
"  another,  by  name  Danuvanta,  -was  led  through  the  city  in  a  woman's  drefs, 
'«  along  with  feveral  others,  cloathed  in  a  ridiculous  and  whimfcal  manner, 
«  at  the  expcnce  of  the  nobles  of  Lelit-Pattan.  They  were  then  kept  in  clofe 
"  confinement  for  a  long  time;  at  lad,  after  making  certain  promifes,  and  in- 
«  terefting  all  the  principal  men  of  the  country  in  their  behalf,  Gainprejas 
"  fet  them  at  liberty " 

"  The  King  of  Gorc'ha,  defpalring  of  his  ability  to  get  pofleflion  of 
«  the  plain  of  Nepaul  by  ftrength,  hoped  to  effect  his  purpofe  by  caxfing  a  fa- 
"  mine;  and  with  this  defign,  ftationed  troops  at  all  the  pafTes  of  the  moun- 
«  tains,  to. prevent  any  intercourfe  with  Nepaul:  and  his  orders  were  mofl  rigo- 
"  roufly  obeyed,  for  every  perfon  who  was  found  in  the  road,  with  only  a  little 
"  fait  or  cotton  about  hivi,  was  hung  upon  a  tr<e;  and  he  caufed  all  the  inha- 
"  bitants  of  a  neighbouring  village,  to  be  put  to  death  in  a  mofl  cruel  manner; 
"  even  the  women  and  children  did  not  efcape,  for  having  fupplied  a  little 
«  cotton  to  the  inhabitants  of  Nepaul;  and  when  I  arrived  in  that  country  at  the 
"  beginning  of  lySg^  it  was  a  mofl  horrid  fpedtacle  to  behold  fo  many  people 
«  hanging  on  trees  in  the  road.  However  the  King  of  Gorc'ha,  being  alfo 
"  difappointed  in  his  cxpetlations  of  gaining  his  end  by  this  projcQ,  fomented 

"  di'R-nfions 
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«  diflenfions  among  the  nobles  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  Nepaul,  and  attached 
«  to  his  party  many  of  the  principal  ones,  by  holding  forth  to  them,  libera! 
«  and  enticing  promifes,  for  ^vhich  purpofe  he  had  about  t\s  o  ihoufand  Brah- 

«  mins  in  his  fervice " 

"  The  inhabitants  of  Certipore  having  already  fuftained  fix  or  feven 
«  month's  fiege,  a  noble  of  Lelit-Pattan,  called  Danuvanta,  fled  to  the  Gorc'ha 
"  party,  and  treacheroufly  introduced  their  army  into  the  town;  the  inhabi- 
«  tants  might  ftill  have  defended  themfelves,  having  many  other  fortrefles  in 
«  the  parts  of  the  town  to  retreat  to;  but  the  people  of  Gorc'ha  having  pub- 
"  liflied  a  general  amnefty,  the  inhabitants,  greatly  exhaufled  by  the  fatigues 
«  of  a  long  fiege,  furrendered  themfelves  pr  if  oners,  upon  the  faith  of  that  pro- 
*«  mife.     In  the  mean  time  the  men  of  Gorc'ha  feifed  all  the  gates  and  for- 
"  treffes  within  the  town;  bvi  two  days  afterwards,  Prifhwinarayan,  who  was 
"  at  Navacuta,  (a  long  day's  journey  diftant,)  iffucd  an  order  to  Suruparatndf 
*'  his  brother,  to  put  to  death  fome  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  town,  and 
*«  to  cut  off  the  nofes  and  lips  of  every  one,  even  the  infants,  who  were  not  found 
«'  in  the  arms  of  their  mothers,  ordering  at  the  fame  time,  all  the  nofes  and 
«  lips  which  had  been  cut  off,  to  he  preferved,  that  he  might  af certain  hoio 
"  many  fouls  there  were,  and  to  change  the  name  of  the  town  into  Nafkatapur^ 
*'  which  fignifies  the  town  of  cut-nofes.     The  order  was  carried  into  execution 
"  with  every  mark  of  horror  and  cruelty,  none  efcaping  but  thofe  who   could 
"  play  on  wind-infruments ;  although  Father  Michael  Angelo,  who  without 
'•  knowing  that  fuch  an  inhuman  fcene  was  then  exhibited,  had  gone  to  the 
"  houfe  of  Suruparatna,  interceded  much  in  favour  of  the  poor  inhabitants. 
'•  Many  of  them  put  an  end  to  their  lives  in  defpair;  others  came  in  great  bo- 
"  dies  to  us  in  fearch  of  medicines,  and  it  was  moft  fhocking  to  fee  fo  many 
«'  living  people  with  their  teeth  and  nofes  refembling  the  fliuUs  of  the  dc- 
"  ceafed." 

"  During  the  fiege  of  Cat'hmandu,  the  Brahmins  of  Gorc'ha  came 
"  almoft  every  night  into  the  city,  to  engage  the  chiefs  of  the  people  on  the 
"  part  of  their  King;  and  the  more  effeftually  to  impofe  upon  poor  Gain- 
"  prejas,  many  of  the  principal  Brahmins  went  to  his  houle,  and  told  him 
"  to  perfevere  with  confidence,  that  the  chiefs  of  the  Gorc'ha  army  were  at- 
"  tached  to  his  caufe,  and  that  even  they  themfelves  would  deliver  up  their 

"  King, 
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"  King,  Prit'hwinarayan,  to  his  hands.  Having  by  thefe  artifices  procured 
"  an  opportunity  of  detaching  from  his  party  all  his  principal  fubjeSs,  tempt- 
«  inff  them  with  liberal  promifes  according  to  their  cuflom,  one  night  the 
««  men  of  Gorc'ha  entered  the  city  without  oppofition,  and  the  wretched 
"  Gainprejas,  perceiving  he  was  betrayed,  had  fcarce  time  to  efcape  with 
"  about  three  hundred  of  his  beft  and  moft  faithful  Hindoflany  troops,  to- 
"  wards  Lelit-Pattan,  which  place  however  he  reached  the  fame  night." 

"  The  King  of  Gorc'ha,  having  made  himfelf  mailer  of  Cat'hmandu 
"  in  the  year  1768,  perfifted  in  the  attempt  of  poffeffing  himfelf  alfo  of  the 
"  city  of  Lelit-Pattan,  promifmg  all  the  nobles  that  he  would  fufFer  them  to 
««  remain  in  the  poffeffion  of  their  property,  that  he  would  even  augment  it; 
"  and  becaufe  the  nobles  of  Lelit-Pattan  placed  a  reliance*  on  the  faith  of 
"  his  promifes,  he  fent  his  domeftic  prieft  to  make  this  proteftation,  that  if 
"  he  failed  to  acquit  himfelf  of  his  promife,  he  fhould  draw  curfes  upon 
"  himfelf  and  his  family,  even  to  the  fifth,  paft,  and  fucceeding  generation, 
"  fo  that  the  unhappy  Gainprejas,  and  the  King  of  Lelit-Pattan,  feeing  that 
"  the  nobility  were  difpofed  to  render  themfelves  fubjeft  to  the  King  of 
"  Gorc'ha,  withdrew  themfelves  with  their  people  to  the  King  of  B'hatgan. 
«  When  the  city  of  Lelit-Pattan,  became  fubjeft  to  the  King  of  Gorc'ha,  he 
«'  continued  for  fome  time  to  treat  the  nobility  with  great  attention,  and  pro- 
"  pofed  to  appoint  a  viceroy  of  the  city  from  among  them.  Two  or  three 
'«  months  afterwards,  having  appointed  the  day  for  making  his  formal  entrance 
"  into  the  city  of  Lelit-Pattan,  he  made  uje  of  innumerable  Jiratagems  to 
"  get  into  his  pojfejfion  the  perfons  of  the  nobility^  and,  in  the  end  fucceeded. 
'«  He  had  prevailed  upon  them  to  permit  their  fons  to  remain  at  court,  as 
«  companions  of  his  fon;  he  had  difpatched  a  noble  of  each  houfe  to  Nava- 
"  cut,  or  New  Fort,  pretending  that  the  apprehenfions  he  entertained  of 
"  them  had  prevented  his  making  a  public  entrance  into  the  city;  and  the  re- 
"  maining  nobles  were  feifed  at  the  river  without  the  town,  where  they  went 
««  to  meet  him,  agreeable  to  a  prior  engagement.  Afterwards  he  entered  the 
"  city,  made  a  vifit  to  the  temple  of  Baghero,  adjoining  to  our  habitation, 
«  and  pafiing  in  triumph  through  the  city  amidft  immenfe  numbers  of  foldiers, 

"  who 

*  So  in  the  original  ;  but  it  fccms  to  be  an  error  of  the  prefs,  the  fcnfe  requiring  that 
it  fliould  be  "  no  reliance." 
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«  who  compofed  his  train,  entered  the  royal  palace  which  had  been  prepared 

"  for  his  reception;   in  the  mean  time,   parties  of  his  foldiers  broke  open 

"  the  houfes  of  the  nobility,   feized  all  their  eftefts,  and  threw  the  inhabitants 

"  of  the  city  into  the  utmolt  confternation.     After  having  caufed  all  the  nobles 

"  -who  were  in  their  power  to  be  put  to  death,  or  rather  their  bodies  to  be 

"  mangled  in  a  horrid  manner,  he  departed  with  a  defign  of  befieging  B'hatgan, 

"  and  we  obtained  permilTion,   through  the  intereft  of  his  fon,   to  retire  with 

"  all  the  chriftians  into  the  pofleffions  of  the  Englilh." 

A  multitude  of  other  quotations  which  might  be  made  in  illuftration  of 
the  Hindoo  charafter,  both  from  modern  publications  and  from  authors  of 
more  ancient  date,  as  Sir  Thomas  Rowe,  Hamilton,  Baldasus,  NieuhofF, 
Tavernier,  and  others,  are  for  the  fake  of  brevity  omitted ;  but  as  it  may  be 
interefting  to  fee  the  fentiments  of  fo  diftinguiflied  a  chara61;er  as  Timour,  or 
Tamerlane,  upon  the  fubjeft  in  queftion,  thefe  extrafts  fliall  be  clofed  with 
a  quotation  from  his  Inftitutes,  fuppofed  to  have  been  compiled,  A.  D.  1400. 

*'  The  inhabitants  of  Hindoftan  are  equally  debilitated  in  their  cor- 
«  poreal,  and  inert  in  their  mental  faculties;  inexorable  and  penurious  to 
««  fuch  an  extreme,  that  only  perfonal  violence  can  enforce  juftice.  Regard- 
's lefs  of  honor,  and  indecent  in  their  drefs,  they  facrifice  their  lives  for 
*«  trifles,  and  are  indefatigable  in  unworthy  purfuits;  whilft  improvident  and 
"  imprudent,  their  ideas  are  confined  and  views  circumfcribed.  When  re- 
"  duced  to  poverty,  they  patiently  have  recourfe  to  the  moft  menial  employ- 
's ments,  forgetting  their  previous  circumfiances,  and  feldom  quitting  the 
"  world  without  injuring  their  benefaftors;  but  whilft  the  acquifition  of 
"  riches  tempers  every  atrocity,  indolence  pervades  their  moft  momentous 
"  tranfaflions.  The  native  of  Hindoftan  has  no  pretenfions  to  humanity 
"  but  the  figure,  whilft  impofture,  fraud,  and  deception,  are  by  him  con- 
"  fidered  as  meritorious  accomplifliments*." 

T  Of 

*  Mackay's  Afiatic  Mifcellany,  Vol.  I.  page  279.  This  pidure  may  be  compared  with 
that  which  Sir  John  Shore,  drawing  likewife  from  the  life,  more  thaa  three  hundred  years 
afterwards,  has  delineated.  If  it  be  faid,  that  thefe  are  the  reprefentations  of  conquerors  and 
foreigners,  it  may  be  replied,  that  they  are  not  opinions  advanced  in  a  ftate  of  hoftility  or 
controverfy,  but  mature  obfervations,  made  in  a  time  of  fettled  government,  after  many  years 
experience  of  the  behavior  of  the  Hindoos  to  each  other. 
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Of  the  Mahomedans,  who  mix  in  confiderabte  numbers  with  the 
former  inhabitants  of  all  the  countries  fubdued  by  their  arms  in  Hindoftan, 
it  is  necelTary  alfo  to  fay  a  few  words.  Originally  of  the  Tartar  race,  proud, 
fierce,  and  lawlefs ;  attached  alfo  to  their  fuperftition,  which  cheriflied  their 
native  propenfities ;  they  were  rendered  by  fuccefs  yet  more  proud,  fangui- 
nary,  fenfual,  and  bigotted.  Their  government,  though  meliorated  under 
the  houfe  of  Timour,  was  undoubtedly  a  violent  defpotifm,  and  the  delegated 
adminiftration  of  it  too  often  a  fevere  opprelTion.  Breaking  through  all  the 
reflraints  of  morals  which  obflruQed  their  way  to  power,  they  afterwards 
abandoned  themfelves  to  the  mod  vicious  indulgences,  and  the  moft  atrocious 
cruelties.  Perfidy  in  them,  was  more  fignal  than  in  the  Hindoos.  SuccefTive 
treacheries,  afraffinations,  and  ufurpations,  mark  their  hiftory  more  perhaps 
than  that  of  any  other  people.  The  profefTion  of  arms  was  fludied  by  them, 
and  they  cultivated  the  Perfian  learning.  They  introduced  Arabic  laws, 
formed  for  rude  and  ignorant  tribes,  and  in  the  adminiftration  of  them,  as 
may  be  judged  from  the  fpecimen  above  exhibited,  were  moft  corrupt. 

Every  worldly  profefTion,  indeed  every  courfe  of  fecular  bufinefs,  was 
in  their  avowed  opinion  (an  opinion  which  they  ftill  hold)  irreconcilable 
with  ftrift  virtue.  Commerce,  and  the  details  of  the  finances,  they  left  chiefly 
to  the  Hindoos,  whom  they  defpifed  and  infulted.  Where  their  government 
ftill  prevails,  the  charafter  refulting  from  their  original  temper,  and  fuper- 
ftition, aggravated  by  the  enjoyment  of  power,  remains  in  force.  In  our 
provinces,  where  their  authority  is  fubverted,  and  where  many  of  them  fall 
into  the  lower  lines  of  fife,  that  charafter  becomes  lefs  obvious;  but  with 
more  knowledge,  and  more  pretenfions  to  integrity,  they  are  as  unprincipled 
as  the  Hindoos.  Their  perfidy,  however,  and  licentioufnefs,  are  the  perfidy 
and  licentioufnefs  of  a  bolder  people*. 

From  the  government  and  intermixture  of  the  Mahomedans,  the  Hin- 
doos have  certainly  derived  no  improvement  of  charafter.  The  invaders,  may 
fairly  be  fuppofed  to  have  contributed  their  fhare  to  the  general  evils,  and 
even  to  have  increafed  them.     But  they  did  not  produce  thofe  evils,  nor 

could 


*  See  the  charafter  of  tUe  Mahomedans,   before  alluded  to,  in  Scrafton's  Reflcd'ions, 
page  19,  £t  feq. 
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could  they  have  perpetuated  them  in  oppofition  to  the  genius  and  fpirit  of  the 
Hindoos,  who  are  in  number  probably  as  eight  to  one.  They  may  therefore 
be  confidered,  rather  as  conftituting  an  acceffion,  than  as  giving  a  charafler 
to  the  mafs.  The  vices  however  of  the  Mahomedans,  and  Hindoos,  are  fo 
homogeneous,  that  in  Rating  their  effefts,  it  is  not  inaccurate  to  fpeakofboth 
elafles  under  the  defcription  of  the  one  colleflive  body  into  which  they  are 
now  formed. 

Upon  the  whole  then,  we  cannot  avoid  recognizing  in  the  people  of 
Hindoftan,  a  race  of  men  lamentably  degenerate  and  bafe;  retaining  but  a 
feeble  fenfe  of  moral  obligation;  yet  obftinate  in  their  difregard  of  what 
they  know  to  be  right,  governed  by  malevolent  and  licentious  paffions, 
ftrongly  exemplifying  the  effeSs  produced  on  fociety  by  great  and  general  cor- 
ruption of  manners,  and  funk  in  mifery  by  their  vices  *,  in  a  country  pecu- 
liarly calculated  by  its  natural  advantages,  to  promote  the  happinefs  of  its 
inhabitants.  The  delineation  from  which  this  conclufion  is  formed,  has  been 
a  taflc  fo  painful,  that  nothing  except  the  confcioufnefs  of  meaning  to  do 
good  could  have  induced  the  author  to  proceed  in  it.  He  trufts  he  has  an 
afFefting  fenfe  of  the  general  imperfeClion  of  human  nature,  and  would  abhor 
the  idea  of  needlefsly  or  contemptuoufly  expofing  the  defefts  of  any  man,  or 
fet  of  men.  If  he  has  given  an  unfavorable  defcription,  his  wifh  is  not  to 
excite  deteftation,  but  to  engage  compaffion,  and  to  make  it  apparent,  that 
what  fpeculation  may  have  afcribed  to  phyfical  and  unchangeable  caufes^ 
fprings  from  moral  fources  capable  of  correftion, 

*  Some  perfons  may  bo  difpofed  to  enquire,  how  the  frame  of  fociety  has  been  prefer, 
ved  from  diflblution  among  thefe  people,  if  they  are  indeed  fo  greatly  and  fo  generally  depra* 
ved.    To  that  queftion,  an  anfwer  will  be  given  in  the  courfe  of  the  following  chapter. 
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CHAP.     III. 


Cavfes  which  have  produced,  the  prefent  Situation  and  CharaBer  of 
the  Hindoos. 


In  invefligating  the  peculiar  charaQers  of  different  nations,  it  is  both 
ufual  and  reafonable  to  afcribe  them  principally  to  the  influence  of  climate, 
of  government  and  laws,  and  of  religion  :  it  will  be  proper  therefore,  to  lay 
before  the  reader  the  htuation  of  Hindollan,  with  refpeft  to  each  of  thofe 
particulars,  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  judge  whether  the  wretched  ftate  of 
fociety  and  manners  among  the  Hindoos,  who,  as  has  been  already  obferved, 
have  a  general  identity  of  charafter,  may  not  fairly  be  traced  to  that  fource. 

The  climate  of  India,  particularly  of  the  fouth-eaft  provinces,  mull 
be  allowed  to  be  lefs  favorable  to  the  human  conftitution  than  the  more 
temperate  regions  of  Europe.  The  bodily  frame  is  lefs  flrong  and  hardy, 
the  faculties  have  lefs  energy,  their  exercife  is  lefs  expanded  and  delightful, 
ardor  is  checked,  the  oppreffed  fpirits  yield  more  eafily  to  indolence  and 
indulgence,  and  the  fertility  of  the  foil  eafily  fupplying  the  few  natural  wants 
of  the  natives,  aids  this  propenfity.  Neverthelefs  in  developing  the  caufes 
of  the  Hindoo  charafter,  too  much  feems  fometimes  to  have  been  imputed  to 
the  climate;  effefls  greater,  and  of  more  neceffary  refult,  than  fair  examina- 
tion will  confirm. 

The  inhabitants  of  foreign  defcent,  who  continue  the  ufe  of  animal 
food,  efpecially  the  Armenians,  a  fober  people,  are  more  robuft  than  the 
Hindoos ;  and  to  fpeak.  of  the  Hindoos  themfelves,  their  military  tribe  has 
difcovered,  under  foreign  difcipline,  a  confiderable  fliare  of  aftive  vigor. 
The  Banians,  and  all  the  trading  part  of  the  community,  are  capable  of 
long  fedentary  application.  Porters,  boatmen,  runners,  and  others  of  the 
laboring  clafs,  can  endure  fevere  fatigue.     Multitudes  of  devotees  manifeft 

a  re- 
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a  refolution  and  perfeverance  in  painful  fufFerings  altogether  aftonifliing.  And 
with  regard  to  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  the  Brahmins,  who  have  cultivated 
learning,  have  certainly  evinced  themfelves  an  acute,  fubtle,  and  penetrating 
order  of  men.  Thefe  circumftances  fhew,  that  the  people  in  general  are  equal 
at  lead  to  decent  application  in  different  lines,  fufceptible  even  of  a  ftrong  im- 
pulfe,  though  not  perhaps  of  great  continued  energy.  And  it  is  reafonable  to 
believe,  that  were  thofe  evils  correfted  which  do  not  arife  from  the  climate, 
they  would  in  time  hold  a  much  higher  place  among  the  human  fpecies, 
than  they  are  now  capable  of  maintaining. 

The  defpotic  mode  of  government  which  generally  is  prevalent  in  the 
Eafl,  and  appears  at  all  times  to  have  fubfifted  among  the  Hindoos,  has  un- 
doubtedly had  a  very  confiderable  influence  in  the  formation  of  their  charac- 
ter.    When  a  man  finds  himfelf  dependent  on  the  will  and  caprice  of  another, 
he  thinks  and  a£ts  as  a  degraded  being;  his  regard  for  all  that  is  valuable  in 
life  is  reduced  to  the  degree  of  perfonal  intereft  which  he  has  in  it,  his  care 
for  whatever  extends  to  the  reft  of  his  race,  and  to  future  time,  is  funk  in 
the  precarioufnefs  of  the  prefent  hour.     Fear  neceffarily  becomes  his  grand 
principle  of  aclion;  thence  fprings  diftruft;  and  as  arbitrary  power  does  not 
excite  in  thofe  over  whom  it  tyrannifes,  the  expeSation  of  finding  truth  and 
juftice  its  aflbciates,  it  is  not  produftive  of  integrity  and  veracity.     The  arts 
of  deception,  fupplenefs,  and  fervility,  are  reforted  to,  and  thus  a  fyftem  of 
falfhood  and  narrow  felfifhnefs  is  generated.     Violence  in  the  ruler  quickens 
the  procefs.     The  firft  idea  raifed  is  that  of  felf-defence  againfl  him;  then 
follow   plans  of   concealed   and   avowed  hoftility   againft  his  deputies    and 
agents,  from  whom  injury  is  apprehended.     The  defpotic  principle  aftuates 
all  the  fubordinate  offices,  and  pofts  of  authority,  and  its  effefls  become  ge- 
neral; every  man  is  a  flave  to  thofe  above  him,  and  a  defpot  to  thofe  below 
him;  the  more  he  is  opprefTed,  the  more  he  oppreffes;  and  thus  is   difFufed  a 
temper  of  univerfal  enmity,  afling  fecretly  or  openly  according  to  opportu- 
nities.    No  wonder  therefore,  that  when  the  principle  is  highly  ftrained,  trea- 
fons  and  revolutions  are  continual;  by  which  the  infolent  and  abjeft  frequently 
change  places,  fo  that  he  who  yefterday  fcarcely  deigned  to  look  on  the  fup- 
pliant  before  him,  is  to  day  fpurned  from  the  feet  of  that  fuppliant,  now  in 
U  his 
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his  turn  exalted  to  the  feat  of  authority.  Such,  in  particular,  is  the  defcrip- 
tion  that  may  be  given  of  a  large  period  of  the  Mahomedan  government  in 
Hindoftan.  The  defcendents  of  Timour,  holding  for  a  time  the  greater  part 
of  that  continent  under  one  head,  prevented  much  of  the  war  and  bloodfhed 
that  had  before,  and  have  fince  wafted  it;  but  internal  diforders,  under  the 
beft  of  their  governors,  were  neceffarily  very  great;  and  the  charafter  of  the 
Hindoos,  fuffering  from  the  oppreffion  of  numerous  invaders,  muft.  in  feveral 
refpefts  have  been  debafed. 

But  they  did  not  receive  the  defpotic  form  of  government  from  the 
Tartars,   nor  were  they  degraded  only  when  they  became  fubjeft    to   Ma- 
homedan  conquerors.       Had   they  not  been  an  abje£t   people  before,    fo- 
reigners from  a  vaft  diftance,  carrying  few  magazines  with  them,  could  not 
have  poffeffed  themfelves  of    fo  great  a  country,   rendered   by  its  natural 
defences,  its  climate,  and  its  periodical   rains,  very  ftrong  againft  invafions 
by  land.     They  have  had  among  themfelves  a  complete  defpotifm  from  the 
remoteft  antiquity;    a   defpotifm,   the  moft   remarkable   for   its   power  and 
duration  that  the  world  has  ever  feen.     It  has  pervaded  their  government, 
their  religion,  and  their  laws.     It  has  formed  by  its  various  ramifications,  the 
eflentials  of  the  charafter  which  they  have  always  had,  as  far  as  the  light  of 
hiftory  goes,  and  which  they  ftill  poflefs;  that  charaQer,  which  has  made  them 
a  prey  to  every  invader,  indifferent  to  all  their  rulers,  and  eafy  in  the  change 
of  them;   as  a  people,  void  of  public  fpirit,  honor,  attachment;  and  in  fo- 
ciety,  bafe,  diflioneft,  and  faithlefs.     That  defpotifm,  with  a  variety  of  fub- 
ordinate  principles  to  which  it  has  given  birth,  ftill  exifts  in  great  vigor,  even 
where  the  political  government  is  in  foreign  hands,  and  therefore  although  by 
afting  the  part  of  upright  rulers  towards  our  Hindoo  fubjefts,  and  endeavor- 
ing to  provide  for  a  fair  adminiftration  of  juftice  among  them,  we  (hall  reprefs 
many  diforders  that  before  prevailed,  yet  this  reform  will  not  reach  thofe  evils 
in  their  charaBer  and  conduft,  already  defcribed,  which  are  the  bane  of  their 
happinefs,  perfonal  and  fecial.     Nor  will  it  enfure  to  us  their  attachment, 
which,  in  point  of  policy,  it  would  be  defirable  to  engage  by  an  ameliora- 
tion of  their  charafter,   inftead  of  leaving  their  old  facility  in  changing,  to  co- 
operate with  their  imbecility,  in  favor  of  any  new  invader. 

The 
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The  ancient  Hindoo  government  is  thought  fcarcely  to  exift  now  in 
its  original  form*.  The  Hindoo  flates,  raifed  from  the  ruins  of  the  Mogul 
Empire,  cannot  well  be  taken  as  pure  reprefentations  of  it;  at  leaft  we  have 
but  little  certainty  of  pofleffing  an  entire  model,  and  can  therefore  only  refer 
to  its  fundamental  principles,  of  which  there  is  indifputable  evidence.  But 
their  religion  and  their  laws,  both  parts  of  one  complex  fyllem,  {till  remain; 
tlie  former  in  all  its  authority,  the  latter  alfo,  in  its  eflence  and  in  many  of 
its  branches,  operative  :  and  thefe,  by  the  principles  on  which  they  are  found- 
ed, and  by  the  rules  and  precepts  which  they  deliver,  have  given  birth  to 
that  fpirit,  and  thofe  practices  of  oppreffion,  injuftice,  corruption,  in  a  word, 
thofe  immoralities  which  incomparably  more  than  every  other  caufe,  render 
the  people  bafe  and  miferable.  To  this  pofition,  the  moft  particular  atten- 
tion is  requefted.  A  full  exhibition  of  all  the  proofs  which  might  be  brought 
in  fupport  of  it,  would  require  a  much  longer  fpace  than  is  neceffarily  pre- 
fcribed  to  this  treatife.  Some  leading  fafts  and  arguments  however,  fufficient 
it  is  hoped  folidly  to  eflablifh  it,  fliall  now  be  dated.  They  will  be  derived 
pardy  from  the  code  of  Hindoo  laws,  and  partly  from  the  tenets  of  the 
Hindoo  religion.  The  code  of  laws  was  compiled  and  publiflied  in  1773, 
under  the  government  of  Mr.  Haftings,  and  at  his  defire,  by  a  body  of 
"  experienced  lawyers,  felefted  for  the  purpofe  from  every  part  of  Bengal," 
who  we  are  further  told,  "  carefully  picked  out  the  ordinances,  fentence  by 
"  fentence,  from  various  originals  in  the  Shanfcrit  language,  neither  adding 

«  to. 


*  The  government  of  Nepaul,  of  which  lefs  was  known  when  this  paflage  was  written, 
is  probably  no  inexaft  reprefentation  of  the  original  Hindoo  conftitution.  Of  that  country, 
which,  as  has  been  already  obferved,  was  never  fubdued  by  the  Mufflemans,  our  information 
was  fcanty  before  the  late  deputation  thither  of  Captain  Kirkpatrick  from  Bengal.  That 
gentleman  has  given  a  curious  and  interefting  account  of  his  journey,  which  affords  much 
light  into  the  hiftory  of  Nepaul.  It  would  thence  appear,  that  the  form  of  the  government, 
the  ftate  officers,  civil  and  military,  employed  under  it,  and  the  fources  of  its  revenue,  are 
nearly  the  fame  in  kind  as  are  found  to  have  been  eftabliflied  in  Hindoflan  under  the  rule  of 
the  Moguls  J  a  ftiong  prefumption  in  favor  of  what  we  have  ventured  elfewhere  to  fuppofe, 
that  thefe  conquerors  did  not  innovate  greatly  in  the  forms  of  adminiftration  in  the  Hindoo 
countries  of  which  they  poffeffed  themfelves.  1797' 
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«'  to,  nor  diminifliing  from,  any  part  of  the  ancient  text*."  And  the  tranflator 
adds,  what  is  of  importance  to  be  obferved,  "  that  from  this  code  may  be 
«  formed  a  precife  idea  of  the  cuftoms  and  manners  of  thefe  people;  that 
"  their  inftitutes  are  interwoven  with  the  religion  of  the  country,  and  there- 
*'  fore  revered  as  of  the  higheft  authority."  The  authenticity  of  this  work, 
and  the  value  of  the  general  evidence  which  it  furnillies,  muft  thence  be 
unqueftionable. 

With  regard  to  the  religion  of  the  Hindoos,  although  a  regular  tranf- 
lation  of  the  Vedes,  thofe  writings  which  they  repute  as  facred,  has  not  yet 
given  us  all  their  mythology,  doftrines,  rites,  and  ceremonies,  in  authoritative 
detail;  yet  the  intercourfe  of  three  centuries  between  the  Europeans  and  that 
people,  the  relations  of  various  travellers  in  diiferent  parts  of  India,  and 
their  agreement  as  to  the  general  matter  and  charafter,  as  well  as  many  par- 
ticulars of  the  Gentoo  faith,  the  elucidating  accounts  of  the  Mahomedans, 
and  the  daily  experience  of  multitudes  of  Europeans,  leave  us  at  no  lofs  con- 
cerning the  grand  features,  the  main  credenda  and  agenda  of  that  fuperftition,, 
its  genius,  and  its  confequences.  Of  late  the  public  has  had  other  acceffions 
of  information,  ftamped  with  great  authority.  We  refer,  in  the  firft  place,  to 
the  Inllitutes  of  the  Emperor  Akber,  compiled  by  his  learned  and  intelligent 
minifter  Abul  Fazil,  about  A.  D.  1550,  in  the  zenith  of  the  Mogul  power  t; 
one  volume  of  which  work  is  employed  folely  upon  the  religion  and  fciences 
of  the  Hindoos,  and  profefTedly  formed  from  the  communications  of  the  mofl; 
learned  Brahmins.  We  rnay  reft  afTured,  that  fuch  a  man,  employed  in  a  work 
intended  for  a  public  record  of  the  higheft  order,  would  obtain  from  that 
fource  much  authentic  information,  and  that  the  view  given  him  of  the  Hindoo 
doftrines  would  be  at  leaft  fufficiently  favorable.  Favorable  indeed,  both  in 
refpeft  of  thofe  doftrines  and  the  charafler  of  the  people,  that  view  will  ap- 
pear to  have  been,  by  comparing  it  with  other  authorities;  and  there  are  ob- 
vious reafons  why  the  noble  writer  would  naturally  be  difpofed  to  acquiefce  in 
it.     It  was  the  defign  of  Akber,  who  was  of  a  tolerant   fpirit,  to  conciliate 

all 

*  Preface  to  tlie  Hiiuloo  Cod?. 

•]■  TraiiflatcJ  from  the  Perfiau  into  Englidi,  bv  Francis  Gladwin,  Efij. 
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all  his  fubjetls  towards  himfelf  and  towards  each  other;  and  in  a  work  com- 
pofed  immediately  under  his  infpeftion  with  this  intention,  and  for  public  ufe, 
it  could  never  be  admiffible  to  delineate  at  length  the  faults  of  the  great  body 
of  thofe  fubje£ls. 

The  fecond  recent  acquifition,  is  the  Bhagvad-Geeta,  trandated  by 
Mr,  Wilkins  from  a  Shanfcrit  work,  certainly  of  confiderable  antiquity.  This 
is  a  very  curious  record.  It  is  deemed  to  be  fo  purified  from  the  grofler 
parts  of  the  Hindoo  fuperftition,  that  it  is  carefully  concealed  by  the  Brah- 
mins from  the  reft  of  the  people;  yet  it  has  evidently  been  corrupted,  in 
order  to  conciliate  fome  tolerably  juft  principles  with  a  degenerate  praSice. 
Befides  thefe  publications.  Sir  William  Jones*,  a  man  wonderful  for  his 
ftores  of  knowledge,  and  for  the  ardor  with  which  he  ftill  preffes  forward  to 
increafe  them,  who  penetraltes  into  the  abftrufe  recelTes  of  oriental  learning 
with  fmgular  felicity  and  fuccefs,  has  communicated  much  valuable  informa- 
tion from  his  late  refearches.  Arrived  at  length  at  the  fountains  of  Shanfcrit 
learning,  he  indeed  appears  to  confider  paft  difcoveries  as  inaccurate  or 
■^  imperfeft 


*  Europe,  and  Afia,  and  the  world,  have  fince  fuftained  an  irreparable  lofs  in  the  death 
of  this  moft  valuable  Jnan,  who  was  cut  off  in  the  vigor  of  his  days,  and  in  the  midft  of  new- 
inquiries  and  difcoveries,  among  the  recondite  repofitories  of  Hindoo  learning,  into  which  he 
carried  fuch  a  lamp  of  general  knowledge,  as  threw  furprizing  light  on  every  fubjeft  he  in- 
veftigated.  What  he  has  done,  however,  will  immortalize  his  memory.  He  has  opened  the 
way  into  the  mythological  and  fcientific  arcana  of  a  people,  who  have  for  many  ages  been 
as  remarkable  for  their  adherence  to  their  peculiar  inftltutions,  as  for  arrogating  to  themfelves 
an  unfathomable  antiquity,  and  the  pofleflion  of  a  pure  and  primeval,  though  carefully  con- 
cealed fyftem  of  theology  and  fcience  ;  claims  which  have  been  as  officioufly  as  ignorantly  ac- 
corded to  them  by  fome  anti-chriftian  philofophers  of  Europe.  He  has  fliewn  that  one  of 
their  earlleft  traces  of  true  hiflory  defcribes  an  univcrfal  deluge,  in  which  only  a  patriarch,  and 
yH'f'!  other  men,  (to  whom  this  account  gives  wives,)  were  faved  in  an  ar\;  and  that  the 
whole  of  their  chronology  is  reconcileable  with  the  Mofiac  hiftory. — See  Afiatic   Refearches 

Vol.  II.  Art.  "  Chronology  of  the  Hindoos." It  is  impoffible  on  this  occafion  to  avoid 

expreffing  a  very  high  degree  of  refpeft  and  efteem  for  the  learned  and  inftruaive  labors  of 
various  other  members  of  that  dlftinguiflied  fociety.  Though  the  charafter  of  the  Hindoos 
be  in  a  moral  view  now  low,  yet  the  development  of  their  hiflory,  their  literature,  their 
mythology,  and  fcience,  has  been  a  great  defideratum  in  human  knowledge,  and  muft  prove  of 
emiaeat  importance  to  mankind.  i797' 
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imperfe£l*;  referring  probably  to  the  fpeculative  and-metaphyfical  doQrines 
contained  in  the  Vedes,  concerning  which  the  Brahmins  themfelves  have  divers 
opinions  and  fyftems.  But  of  the  obvious  and  popular  tenets  of  the  Hindoo 
religion,  its  worfhip,  and  ceremonies,  enough  is  certainly  known  to  enable  us 
to  j  udge  of  their  nature  and  their  effefts. 

In  the  following  pages,  the  writer  will  reft  the  argument  he  maintains, 
on  information  already  before  the  public,  rather  than  on  any  new  matter 
which  his  own  obfervation,  during  his  refidence  in  India,  might  enable  him 
to  furnifli.  For  though  the  fhoots  from  the  great  trunk  of  Hindoo  fuper- 
ftition  are  fo  numerous,  and  all  partake  of  the  fame  nature,  yet  the  addi- 
tional fafls  which  a  fingle  individual,  whofe  attention  was  not  wholly  devoted 
to  the  fubjeft,  could  have  an  opportunity  of  afcertaining,  muft  appear  tri- 
fling, in  comparifon  of  the  whole  mafs  of  knowledge  coUefted  by  the  induf- 
try  of  numbers,  during  a  long  courfe  of  time,  and  rendered  more  worthy  of 
notice  by  afcending  nearer  the  fource  of  things.  And  where  important  de- 
duQions  are  to  be  made,  as  in  the  prefent  cafe,  he  is  far  from  wifhing  the 
premifes  from  which  they  are  drawn  to  reft  upon  his  authority. 

It  is  propofed  then,  to  proceed  to  the  confideration  of  the  Hindoo 
laws.  But  fince  it  has  appeared  that  both  the  Mahomedan  and  Englifh  con- 
querors of  India  have  by  legiflative  provifions  of  their  own,  in  part  fuperfeded 
thofe  which  they  found  there,  perfons  who  reafon  from  the  changes  which 
have  relatively  taken  place  in  the  focial  ftate  and  in  the  laws,  of  every  Eu- 
ropean nation,  and  from  the  mutual  influence  of  laws  and  of  manners  upon 
each  other,  may  naturally  conceive,  that  rules  which  have  been  abrogated  can 
no  longer  affeft  the  charafter  of  the  people;  therefore  that  before  any  ap- 
plication is  made  of  evidence  deduced  from  the  Hindoo  laws,  it  ought  to 
be  ftiewn  what  portion  of  thofe  laws  is  ftill  operative,  and  from  that  portion 
only  to  eftimate  the  efFeft  produced.  It  is  the  wifti  of  the  writer,  to  allow 
to  this  objeflion  all  the  weight  to  which  it  is  entitled,  and  as  far  as  he  can,  to 
afford  the  fatisfaftion  which  it  requires. 

To  give  an  exaCt  enumeration  of  the  Hindoo  laws,  and  to  diftinguifli 

thofe 

*  Afi.itic  Rcfcarches,  Vol.  II. 
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thofe  which  may  now  be  regarded  as  obfolete,  would,  if  the  tafk  could  be 
performed,  require  a  detail  inconfiftent  with  the  defign  of  this  effay.  But  no 
fuch  digeft  has  yet  been  made.  The  general  lines  of  difcrimination  however 
are  tolerably  clear.  The  Mahomedans,  as  we  have  feen,  introduced  their  own 
forms  of  judicature.  In  criminal  matters,  their  code,  fevere  and  barbarous, 
like  that  of  the  Hindoos,  was  made  the  general  rule  of  judgment.  In  civil 
concerns  between  Hindoos,  thefe  people  had  the  benefit  of  their  own  laws. 
The  Englilli  continued,  as  we  have  alfo  feen,  the  legal  eftablifhments  of  their 
predeceffors,  improving  them,  and  foftening  in  fome  inftances  the  cruelty  of 
punilhment.  At  prefent  therefore,  the  criminal  law  adminiftered  in  Bengal, 
is  that  of  the  Mahomedans  rendered  in  certain  cafes  more  mild  and  equitable. 
The  civil  code  ftands  likewife  upon  the  bafis  of  their  fyftem,  but  has  a  larger 
infufion  of  Englilh  ordinances,  and  it  refers  caufes  between  Hindoos  to  be 
decided  by  the  laws  of  that  people. 

Thofe  laws  prefcribe  certain  rules  to  the  fovereign,  which  cannot  of 
courfe  be  aaed  upon  in  our  government,  though  the  general  influence  of  a 
governing  power  will  ftill  be  felt:  and  on  fubjeds  of  political  economy,  fuch 
as  cultivation  of  the  foil,  revenue,  and  commerce,  refpeaing  which  the  Hin- 
doo code  is  very  defeaive,  we  have  been  obliged  to  enaa  new  regulations. 

On  the  whole,  befides  the  Hindoo  inftitutions,  purely  religious,  all 
thofe  which  relate  to  cafles,  to  marriage,  to  inheritance,  and  to  divers  other 
civil  concerns,  remain  ftill  in  force;  excepting  only  that  certain  offences  againft 
cafte,  for  which  the  code  decrees  capital  or  fanguinary  punifhments,  dread- 
fully fevere,  are  not  cognizable  in  our  criminal  courts;  nor  does  our  govern- 
ment countenance  the  infliaion  of  thofe  barbarities;  and  tranfgrelTions  of  the 
innumerable  rules  of  cafte  being  tried  among  themfelves,  are  commonly  pu- 
niflied  by  fines  or  excommunications.  Still  however,  the  branches  now  par- 
ticularized, of  their  fyftem,  are  thofe  which  have  the  greateft  influence  in  the 
formation  of  their  charaaer  and  manners;  and  it  fliould  be  remembered,  that 
the  ways  in  which  cafte  may  be  contaminated  or  loft,  have  been,  in  courfe  of 
time,  arbitrarily  and  exceedingly  multiplied. 

But  in  eftimating  the  effea  produced  upon  the  Hindoos  of  our  terri- 
tories, even  by  that  portion  of  their  inftitutions  which  is  in  a  proper  fenfe  le- 
gal, fome  other  confiderations  muft  be  taken  into  the  account. 
^    '  The 
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The  Hindoo  law  ftands  upon  the  fame  authority  as  the  Hindoo  re- 
ligion; both  are  parts  of  one  fyftem,  which  they  beUeve  to  have  been  di- 
vinely revealed.  That  law  is  regarded  by  them  therefore  with  a  fupcrftitious 
veneration,  which  inftitutions  avowedly  of  human  origin  do  not  produce ;  fo 
that  even  under  a  foreign  yoke,  which  in  various  particulars  fuperfeded  its 
injunftions,  it  ftill  maintained  its  credit.  Hence  may  be  deduced,  in  part, 
the  predileftion  of  that  people,  efpecially  of  the  leading  orders,  for  their 
ancient  ftate  and  peculiar  cuftoms,  which  in  all  the  long  period  of  Maho- 
medan  rule,  prevented  them  from  being  aflTimilated  to  the  inftitutions  of  their 
conquerors. 

Laws,  which  by  tacit  confent  have  fallen  into  general  difufe,  can  no 
longer  be  quoted  as  characleriftic  of  the  aftual  ftate  of  manners.  They 
ferve  rather  to  prove  fome  change  in  the  fentiments  or  difpofitions  of  a 
people ;  but  the  abrogation  or  fufpenfion,  by  the  power  of  a  foreign  mafter, 
of  certain  parts  of  a  code  ftill  approved,  does  not  neceffarily  infer  any  fuch 
alteration.  The  Hindoos  have  generally  in  their  intercourfes  with  each 
other,  a£ied  in  the  fpirit  of  their  own  inftitutions.  The  land-holders,  for 
inftance,  many  of  them  poffefting  extenfive  diftrifts,  have  been  to  their  ob- 
fequious  dependents,  as  petty  fovereigns;  caufes  originating  in  their  vicinity 
have  been  very  commonly  referred  to  their  decifion,  or  even  in  parts  more 
diftant,  to  their  deputies.  Difputes  are  alfo  frequently  referred  to  the  Brah- 
mins. Matters  of  cafte  are  folely  cognizable  by  them,  or  by  arbitrators 
of  the  tribe  in  which  the  conteft  breaks  out,  and  form  a  fource  of  endlefs 
litigation.  If  even  encreafing  fecurity  and  eafe  conciliate  them  more  to  our 
government,  which  is  probable,  they  will  ftill  perhaps  afcribe  the  change,  not 
to  the  fuperiority  of  our  fyftem  over  their  own,  but  to  the  fuperior  perfonal 
conduct  of  the  Englifti,  who  prefide  over  them.  Their  Mahomedan  rulers, 
efpecially  fince  the  acceffion  of  the  line  of  Timour,  have  partly  from  poli- 
tical, and  partly  from  venal  motives,  paid  confiderable  regard  to  their  preju- 
dices; and  the  Englifli,  both  in  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  in  the  gene- 
ral exercife  of  their  authority,  have  uniformly  and  fpontaneoufly  difplayed  a 
fpirit  of  extreme  toleration  and  indulgence  to  all  their  peculiar  notions  and 
ufagcj. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  alfo,  that  our  fubjefts  form  only  a  fmall  part 

of 
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of  the  vafl  race  of  people  who  profefs  the  Hindoo  faith,  and  that  with  whole 
nations  of  thefe,  they  live  in  immediate  contraQ. 

Nor  laftly,  mufl  it  be  overlooked,  that  the  account  which  has  been 
given  of  the  Hindoos,  is  a  defcription  of  their  charafter  as  it  exifts  after  a 
long  fufpenfion  by  their  former  rulers  (a  fufpenfion  continued  by  us)  of  fome 
of  the  worft  parts  of  their  legal  fyftem. 

If  all  thefe  things  then  be  confidered,  together  with  the  influence  of 
the  congenial  inftitutions,  which  are  ftill  authoritatively  in  force,  perhaps  we 
fhall  not  fee  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  the  innovations  which  we  have  made  in 
the  adminiftration  of  law  among  the  Hindoos,  have  produced,  or  are  likely 
to  produce,  any  material  change  in  their  charaQer ;  but  we  may  rather  expefl; 
that  this  charafter  will  ftill  bear  the  lively  imprefs  of  the  general  fpirit  of  their 
inftitutions,  civil  and  facred.  To  illuftrate  that  fpirit,  is  one  objeft  parti- 
cularly propofed  by  the  furvey  upon  which  we  are  now  to  enter  of  the  Hindoo 
code. 

Defpotifm  is  not  only  the  principle  of  the  government  of  Hindoftan, 
but  an  original,  fundamental,  and  irreverfible  principle  in  the  very  frame  of 
fociety.  The  law,  not  contenting  itfelf  with  enjoining  paffive  obedience  to 
the  magiftrate,  or  fovereign,  and  with  having  a  due  regard  to  the  inequalities 
in  condition,  and  fubordinations  in  rank,  which  arife  from  the  conftitution  of 
the  world,  and  are  plainly  agreeable  to  the  will  of  the  great  Creator,  refts 
entirely  on  the  following  fundamental  pofition : — that  certain  clafles  or  races 
of  the  fociety  are  in  their  elementary  principles,  in  the  matter  from  which 
they  were  formed,  abfolutely  of  a  higher  nature,  of  a  fuperior  order  in  the 
fcale  of  being,  to  certain  other  clafles.  It  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Hindoos, 
an  aweful  and  momentous  truth,  a  truth  maintained  in  full  vigor  to  this 
day,  a  truth  placed  in  the  front  of  their  code,  that  the  Brahmins  were  formed 
from  the  mouth  of  Brimha,  the  Kheterees  from  his  arm,  the  Vyfe  (or  Bice) 
from  his  thigh,  and  the  Sooders  from  his  foot.  Hence  it  is  a  neceflary 
confequence,  that  this  primeval  and  eflential  diftinftion  is  no  more  mutable 
or  defeafible,  than  it  is  poflible  for  one  of  the  brute  creation  to  advance  itfelf 
Y  to 
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to  the  rank  of  man*.  And  fuch  is  the  divifion  of  the  Hindoos  into  four 
great  tribes  or  caftes — the  priefts,  the  foldiers,  the  hufbandmen  or  traders, 
and  the  fervile  clafs,  whofe  fole  affigned  duty  is  to  ferve  the  other  three  t. 

Now  the  evils  that  flow  from  fuch  an  arrangement,  are  infinite.  Other 
modes  of  defpotifm  lead  in  their  very  excefs  and  abufe  to  a  remedy,  but 
here  the  chain  of  fervitude  is  indiffoluble  and  eternal.  Though  the  higheft 
orders  be  guilty  of  the  moft  flagitious  wickednefs,  pervert  the  ufe  of  power, 
become  weak,  arrogant,  and  opprelTive,  the  frame  of  fociety  can  fuffer  no 
change;  that  order  muft  ftill  continue  in  the  enjoyment  and  exercife  of  all  its 
vafl  privileges  and  prerogatives. 

The  loweft  rank,  on  the  contrary,  is  doomed  to  perpetual  abafement, 
and  unlimited  fubjeftion.  It  has  no  relief  againft  the  moft  oppreffive  and 
infulting  tyranny,  no  hope  of  ever  efcaping  from  its  fufferings.  Though 
permitted  indeed  to  employ  its  induftry,  the  greateft  fuccefs  can  never  in  the 
flighteft  degree,  refcue  it  from  inherent  difhonor;  and  if  the  genius  of  a 
Newton  fhould  arife  in  that  clafs,  it  could  have  no  room  to  expand,  nor  if  it 
had,  could  all  its  excellence  deliver  its  poffeffor  from  the  obligation  of  ad- 
miniftering  to  the  moft  ignorant  and  vicious  of  the  Brahmins. 

One 


*  "  The  Brahmins,  indifputably  perfuaded  that  the  fuperlority  of  their  tribe  is  inter- 
"  woven  with  the  very  eflence  of  their  nature,  efteem  that  to  be  a  full  and  fatisfaftory  plea 
"  for  every  advantage  fettled  on  them  above  the  reft  of  the  people."     Preface  to  the  Code,  page  5?, 

f  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  according  to  a  tradition  in  Nepaul,  reported  by  Captain 
Kirkpatrick  in  the  ingenious  work  before-mentioned,  Puffo-Pufp-Deo,  a  Rajah  of  that  country, 
is  faid  to  have  firft  divided  the  general  mafs  of  his  people  into  the  four  grand  and  well  known 
tribes  of  the  prefent  day.  The  chronological  feries  of  Nepaul  princes,  which  Captain  Kirk- 
patrick has  been  able  to  exhibit,  and  which,  as  he  well  obferves,  afligns  to  many  of  the  reigns 
an  extravagant  duration,  (making  on  the  whole  an  average  of  more  than  forty  years)  would 
give  to  PuflbPufp-Deo  an  aniiquity  of  about  three  thoufand  years.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is 
evident,  that  a  tradition  fubfifting  in  Nepaul  makes  the  firft  inftitution  of  caftes  an  human 
appointment.  A  fmall  fecluded  valley  like  Nepaul,  environed  on  all  fides  with  hills,  is  very 
likely  to  have  been  an  early,  if  not  an  original  feat  of  fuch  an  inftitution  ;  and  there  are  at 
Icaft  ftrong  rcafons  for  believing,  that  the  Brahminical  religion-  had  not  its  firft  rife  in  ths 
fouihcrn  parts  of  Hindoftan,  if  at  all  in  that  region. 
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One  of  the  hcavieft  grievances  attending  this  ftate  of  degradation,  is, 
that  it  difcourages  all  liberal  exertions,  and  configns  thofe  who  are  deftined 
to  it,  to  ignorance,  mean  opinions  of  themfelves,  and  confequent  meannefs 
of  manners,  fentiment,  and  conduft.  Left  however,  through  the  medium 
of  learning,  they  fliould  have  a  chance  of  emerging  from  this  low  and  con- 
fined ftate,  the  Brahmins,  (by  an  ordinance  of  the  Vedes,  which  through  their 
impofture  have  the  credit  of  proceeding  from  a  divine  origin,  and  of  con-- 
taining  all  valuable  fcience)  have  forbidden  them,  on  pain  of  death,,  to  read. 
the  facred  books. 

Now  as  this  fourth  tribe  would  naturally  comprehend,  at  the  very  firft, 
more  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  people,  and  as  the  offspring  of  every  fubfe- 
quent,  irregular  commixture  of  the  four  original  tribes,  and  all  the  def- 
cendents  of  that  mixed  race,  fall  by  the  law  ftill  lower  than  the  fourth  clafs, 
we  may  conclude  that  a  large  portion  of  the  people  is  thus  held  down  to 
earth.  The  evils  inherent  in  this  fort  of  diftinftion,  (widely  different  it  will 
eafily  be  feen  from  mere  giadation  in  fociety,  becaufe  here  elfential  fuperiority 
is  entailed  upon  fome  clafTes,  and  eflential  inferiority  upon  others,  for  all 
generations,)  extend  in  their  degree  to  each  of  the  intermediate  clafTes,  and 
the  loweft  feels  the  accumulated  weight  of  general  fuperiority.  Thofe  nearer 
the  fummit,  become  a  cement  to  this  fyftem,  which  by  allotting  to  them  cer- 
tain prerogatives,  difpofes  them  the  more  eafily  to  acquiefce  in  it,  and  to 
fupport  it. 

Nothing  is  more  plain,  than  that  this  whole  fabric  is  the  work  of  a 
crafty  and  imperious  priefthood,  who  feigned  a  divine  revelation  and  ap- 
pointment, to  inveft  their  own  order,  in  perpetuity,  with  the  moft  abfolute 
empire  over  the  civil  ftate  of  the  Hindoos,  as  well  as  over  their  minds.  It  is 
true,  that  they  afTigned  the  reins  of  political  government  to  another  order,  the 
Kheterees;  but  they  ftill  maintained  in  full  exercife  the  indefeafible  fuperiority 
cf  their  own  rank,  they  prefcribed  the  rules  of  adminiftration,  they  were  the 
privileged  advifers  of  the  Magijlrate,  (as  the  fovereign,  or  ruler,  is  termed  in, 
the  code,)  they  rendered  themfelves  neceffary  to  the  man  inverted  with  that 
dignity,  in  his  perfonal,  as  well  as  official  capacity ;  and  in  the  preliminary 
difcourfe  to  the  code,  we  are  told  of  a  king,  whom  on  his  obftinate  difregaid 

of 
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of  fome  ordinances  of  the  Vedes,  and  of  the  counfel  given  by  the  Brahmins, 
they  put  to  death.  That  "  this  refignation  of  the  fecular  and  executive 
«<  power  into  the  hands  of  another  cafte,  is  a  ftriking  inflance  of  the  mode- 
*«  ration  of  the  Brahminical  order,"  cannot  then  be  conceded  to  the  tranflator 
of  the  code,  for  they  fecured  to  themfelves  all  the  power  of  the  empire,  but 
transferred  the  danger  and  trouble  attendant  on  it  to  their  inferiors;  they  re- 
tained all  the  advantages  of  fecular  pre-eminence,  and  divefted  themfelves  of 
all  refponfibility*. 

To 


*  As  fome  perfons*  appear  difpofed  to  think  the  inflitutlon  of  caftes,  and  their  fepara- 
tion  by  impaflable  barriers,  the  effeft  of  profound  political  wifdom,  it  may  be  well  for  them  to 
confider,  whether  it  be  poflible  to  reconcile  with  the  idea  of  true  wifdom,  that  which  derives 
both  its  origin  and  fupport  from  fraud  and  impofture;  whether  fraud  and  impofture  can  finally 
produce  the  fruits  of  truth  and  juftice;  and  how  far  the  fuppofed  objeft  of  fuch  policy,  namely 
the  good  of  fodety,  is  in  faft  fairly  and  folidly  obtained  by  it.  The  fubjedlion  of  one  part  to 
another  is  indeed  fecured ;  but  is  it  good  for  the  part  fo  fubjefted,  (infinitely  the  larger  part 
of  the  whole,)  and  its  numerous  pofterity,  through  all  the  fueceflions  of  time,  to  be  placed  in 
bondage  to  the  other  ?  It  feems  difficult  to  maintain  fuch  an  aflertion  by  arguments,  which 
will  not  alfo  recommend,  both  in  a  perfonal  and  focial  view,  the  ancient  fyftem  of  flavery. 
That  fuch  a  mechanical  conftruclion  of  fociety  is  not  favorable  to  the  external  interefts  of  a 
body  politic,  may  be  eafily  difcerned  :  for  what  public  principle  can  exift  in  a  Hate,  where  the 
greateft  part  of  the  people  are  totally  and  for  ever  excluded,  under  the  highefl  penalties,  from 
taking  any  concern  in  public  affairs.  Some  who  have  confidered  this  fubjeft  philofophically, 
feem  to  reft  the  defence  of  fuch  an  arbitrary  arrangement,  upon  a  fentiment  fuppofed  to  per- 
vade the  different  claffcs,  of  the  inviolability  of  each  others  rightsf.  Had  a  fentiment  of  that 
nature  influenced  them,  the  rights  remained  very  unequal ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  the  fame  con- 
fequences  follow  which  muft  ever  be  expcded  from  unlimitted  power, — pride  and  tyranny  on 
one  fide,  abjeiSt  fervility  and  fuffering  on  the  other.  And  were  it  certain,  as  the  tranflator  of 
the  code  has  intimated,  "  that  long  ufagc  has  perfuaded  the  people  of  the  equity  of  their  diftinc- 
tionsj,"  this  would  be  an  additional  proof  of  their  minds  and  judgments  being  debafed.  No- 
thing is  better  known,  than  that  the  Brahminical  tribe  are  pre-eminent  in  thofe  atrocities  which 
difturb  the  peace  of  fociety :  and  this  is  but  one  branch  of  the  mifchiefs  generated  by  fuch  a 
fyftem. 

The 

•  See  Dr.  Robeiifon's  Ancient  India. 
X         Preface  to  the  Code,  page  1 1. 
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To  fliew  how  the  fingular  fpecies  of  defpotifm  here  defcribed,  per- 
vades the  legal  fyftem  of  the  Hindoos,  and  to  exhibit  fpecimens  of  different 
laws,  various  paffages  from  the  code  fhall  now  be  produced.  Since  it  has, 
we  trufl,  appeared,  that  the  ftill  remaining  influence  of  that  fyftem  is  not  to 
be  afcribed  folely  to  thofe  parts  of  it  which  are  fanftioned  by  Britifli  autho- 
rity, we  fliall  be  juflified  in  extending  our  view,  and  our  feleftion,  beyond 
them.  And  it  will  be  recoUefted,  on  the  other  hand,  that  thofe  parts  include 
the  laws  which  relate  to  the  grand  concerns  of  inheritance,  marriage,  and  cade, 
befides  others  of  inferior  import;  the  feverity  only  of  fome  of  the  Hindoo 
punifhments  being  difcountenanced  by  our  adminifl^ration  of  criminal  law. 
To  one  or  other  of  thofe  branches,  the  greater  part  of  the  ordinances  now  to 
be  quoted,  will  be  found  to  appertain;  and  for  the  introduQion  of  others 
Z  which 


The  fubdlvifions  of  the  four  original  caftes,  arifing  from  difference  of  profeflions,  and  a 
variety  of  feparating  diftinftions,  are  now  fo  many,  the  ways  of  contamination,  (and  therefore 
of  purification,)  fo  multiplied ;  ilains  or  expulfions,  on  the  one  fide,  fo  terrible,  and  to  thofe, 
on  the  other,  who  thereby  fucceed  to  property,  fo  advantageous,  that  the  fubje£k  of  cafte  is  a 
prodigious  fource  of  wrangling,  animofity,  litigation,  lofs  of  time,  of  property,  and  of  peace, 
among  the  people,  and  of  influence  and  emolument  to  the  Brahmins,  who  are  the  arbiters  in  all 
thefe  matters. 

When  thefe  confequences  are  confidered,  together  with  that  which  mull  inevitably  have 
been  expeiSled  from  the  beginning,  nnmely,  the  irregular  commerce  of  the  tribes,  the  political 
fagacity  of  the  legiflators  of  the  Hindoos  fecms  not  entitled  to  great  praife,  fince  to  every  pub- 
lic benefit  which  they  could  propofe  from  their  fyftem,  the  prefervation  of  Its  fimplicity  appears 
to  have  been  ciTential.  And  although  a  celebrated  name*  regards  the  inftitution  of  caftes  as  a 
mark  of  confiderably  advanced  focicty,  there  feems  more  probability  in  referring  it  to  one  of 
the  earlier  ftages,  in  which  there  would  indeed  be  priefts,  foldiers,  and  huft)andmen,  laboring 
and  domeftic  fervants,  but  the  community  would  be  fmall ;  and  in  fuch  a  community,  an  ordi- 
nance, apparently  fimple,  fixing  the  feveral  members  and  their  families  in  the  profeflions  which 
they  already  esercifed,  might  more  eafily  be  adopted  and  enforced.  Had  an  ordinance  of  that 
nature  been  promulgated  after  the  fociety  was  become  numerous,  and  intermarriages,  (not  be- 
fore prohibited,)  between  perfons  of  different  profeflions,  and  between  their  defcendents,  had 
taken  place ;  and  when  occupations  had  been  multiplied,  and  various  gradations  already  efta- 
bliflied,  the  difficulty  of  carrying  it  permanently  into  execution,  would  apparently  have  been 
infuperable. 

•  See  Dr.  Robeitfon's  Ancient  India. 
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which  do  not  belong  to  them,  particular  reafons,  in  addition  to  the  general 
one  already  urged,  will  appear. 

The  fpecimens  of  laws  to  be  adduced  here,  fliall  be  arranged  under 
the  following  heads : 

Firjl,      Of  thofe  which  determine  fome  of  the  prerogatives,  or  duties, 

of  the  Chief  Magiftrate  or  Ruler. 
Second,  Of  thofe  which  ellablini  dinin6lions  in  favor  of  the  fuperior 

caftes. 
Third,    Of  thofe  which,  without  reference  to  caftes,  give  a  direQ  func- 
tion to  immoralities. 
Fourth,  Of  thofe  which,  without  reference  to  caftes,  go  upon  princi- 
ples of  oppreffion  and  injuftice. 
Fifth,      Of  thofe  which,  without  reference  to  caftes,  difcover  a  fpirit  of 
cruelty. 


First  then,  Specimens  of  Laws  which  eftablifti  fome  of  the  Prerogatives  and 
Duties  of  the  Chief  Magiftrate  or  Ruler. 

Although  no  Hindoo  can  now  exercife  this  office  in  our  Eaftern  ter- 
ritories, thefe  paffages,  few  in  number,  are  produced  to  Ihew  the  arbitrary  . 
power  with  which  the  law  invefts  the  fovereign,  and  the  abjeft  fubmiflion 
which  it  impofes  on  his  fubjeQs.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  our  tributary  ze- 
mindars in  the  Carnatic,  and  even  the  great  land-holders  in  Bengal,  have  ftill 
retained  fome  refemblance  of  this  lordly  authority  over  their  people. 

Some  of  his  Prerogatives. 

Code,  page  no.  "  He  is  not  to  be  confidered  as  a  mere  man,  but  as 
«  a  Dewtah"  (a  fubordinate  deity,  of  whom  they  aftually  worftiip  numbers.) 

269.  "  If  in  any  place  where  the  Magiftrate  is  playing  at  tables,  or  any 
"  fuch  game,  in  that  cafe  if  any  perfon,  without  permiftion  of  the  Magiftrate, 
«  interpofes  with  his  hand,  or  by  fpeaking,  the  Magijirate  Jliall  put  him  to 
«  death" 

270.     "  If 
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270.  "  If  a  man  complains  caufelefsly  againfl:  the  Magiflrate's  counfel- 
«'  lor,  the  Magijlrate  JJiall put  him  to  death." 

"  If  a  man  performs  any  bufinefs  or  fervice  for  the  Magiflrate's 
««  accufer,  the  Magijlrate Jhall  put  him  to  death." 

"  Men  who  vilify  the  Magiftrate,  men  of  innate  bad  principles^ 
«  or  men  who  without  reafon,  caufe  any  internal  uneafinefs  to  others,  (of  all 
«  which  the  Magijlrate  himfelj  mujl  be  the  judge,)  the  Magiftrate  fliall  banifli 
"  all  fuch  the  kingdom." 

188.  "  If  a  man  fpeak  reproachfully  of  any  upright  Magiftrate,  the 
"  Magiftrate  fliall  cut  out  his  tongue;  or  having  confifcated  all  his  efFeBs, 
"  fliall  banifli  him  the  kingdom." 

189.  "  If  a  Magiftrate,/or  his  onni  good,  has  pafled  any  refolutions, 
"  whoever  refufes  to  fubmit  to  fuch  refolutions,  the  Magiftrate  fliall  cut 
"  out  the  perfon's  tongue*." 

207.     "  If  a  man  beat  or  ill  ufe  a  Magiftrate  who  commits  a  crime, 

"  whatever  it  be,  the  crime  of  murdering  a  hundred  Brahmins  fliall  be  imputed 

«  to  him;  he  fliall  have  an  iron  fpit  run  through  him,  and  be  roafted  with  fire." 

Note. — This  contains  an  exception  in  favor  of  Brahmins,   for  which 

Jet  the  next  head. 

Some  of  his  Duties. 
Code,  page  91.     ««  A  Magiftrate  muJl  have  near  him  a  learned  Brahmin. 
92.     "  The  Magiftrate  is  required  to  maintain  Koi /f_/j  than  ten  Brah- 

"  mins 


*  In  the  Inftitutes  of  Menu,  a  work  of  great  antiquity  and  curiofity,  tranflated  by  Sir 
William  Jones,  fince  this  tia£l  was  written,  is  the  following  defcription  of  the  formation  and 
dignity  of  the  king. 

"  Since  a  king  was  compofed  of  particles  drawn  from  thofe  chief  guardian  deities,  he 
"  confequently  furpalFes  all  mortals  in  glory." 

"  Like  the  fun,  he  burns  eyes  and  hearts ;  nor  can  any  human  creature  on  earth  even 
"  gaze  on  him." 

"  He  is  fire  and  air  ;  he,  both  fun  and  moon  ;  he,  the  god  of  criminal  juftice;  he,  the 
«'  genius  of  wealth ;  he,  the  regent  of  waters  ;  he,  the  lord  of  the  firmament.  A  king,  even 
«'  though  a  child,  muft  not  be  treated  lightly,  from  an  idea  that  he  is  a  mere  mortal;  no,  he  is 
"  a  powerful  divinity,  who  appears  in  human  fliape. 

Iijiiliites  of  Mem,  page  1 59. 
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«  mins  of  learning  and  -worth,  to  give  them  money,  and  every  token  of 

'«  refpe£t  ajid  confideration  in  the  judgment  feat." 

11-3.     "  In  all  cafes,  he  fliall  fpare  and  excufe  the  Brahmins." 

ii6-     "  He  fhall  give  much  efFefts  and  money  to  the  Brahmins  of  a 

<«  conquered  country." 

"  And  ereft  a  ftately  building  for  them." 

118.  "  He  fliall  keep  magicians  who  can  cure  by  fpells." 

"  He  fhall  keep  a  great  number  of  buffoons,  or  parafites,  jeRers, 
'«  and  dancers." 

119.  «  If  he  refume  a  religious  endowment,  he  fhall  remain  in  hell  a 
«•  thoufand  years." 


Second,  Specimens   of  Laws,  which  eftablifh  Diftinftions  in  favor  of  the 
Brahmins  and  the  other  Superior  Cafles. 

Firfl,   Concerning  Authority. 
Code,  page  117.     "  The  other  three  orders   fhall   be  obedient  to  the 
'J  Brahmins*." 

282.     "  What- 


*  The  following  paiTages  in  the  Inftitutes  of  Menu  are  remarkable  : 

"  Let  not  a  king,  though  in  the  greateft  dlftrefs  for  money,  provoke  Brahmins  to  anger 
"  by  taking  their  property ;  for  they,  once  enraged,  could  immediately,  by  facrifices  and  im- 
"  precations,  deftroy  him  and  his  troops,  elephants,  horfes,  and  cars." 

"  Who,  without  periftiing,  could  provoke  thofe  holy  men,  by  whom,  that  is,  by  whofe 
"  anceftors,  under  Brahma,  the  all-devouring  fire  was  created,  the  fea  with  waters  not  drink- 
"  able,  and  the  moon  with  Its  wane  and  increafe  ?" 

"  What  prince  could  gain  wealth  by  opprefling  thofe,  who  if  angry  could  frame  other 
"  worlds  and  regents  of  worlds,  could  give  being  to  new  gods  and  mortals  r" 

"  What  man,  defirous  of  life,  would  injure  thofe,  by  the  aid  of  whom,  that  is,  by 
"  whofe  oblations,  worlds  and  gods  perpetually  fubfiil ;  thofe  who  are  rich  in  the  learning  of 
"  the  Veda?" 

"  A  Brahmin,  whether  learned  or  ignorant,  is  a  pcnverful  dhinity,  even  as  fire  is  a  power- 
-*'  ful  divinity,  whether  confecrated  or  popular." 

"  Thus,  although  Brahmins  employ  themfelves  in  all  forts  of  mean  occupations,  they 
"  mufl  invariably  be  honored,  for  they  are  fomething  tranfcendtntly  divine." 

«'  Of 
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282.  "  Whatever  ordinances  Pundits,  (who  are  Brahmins,)  deliver  to 
"  the  Ryots,  (the  body  of  the  people,)  from  the  Shafter,  (the  great  body  of 
"  their  ordinances,  civil  and  religious,)  the  Ryots  (who  cannot  and  dare  not 
*'  read  the  Shafter,)  are  bound  to  obey.'" 

"  A  Pundit,  not  delivering  the  fentiments  of  the  Shafter,  to  be 
"  fined  two  hundred  and  fifty  puns  of  cowries,"  (about  four  or  five  rupees,  or 
ten  fliillings.) 

261.  "  If  a  Sooder  reads  the  Bedes  to  either  of  the  other  three  caftes, 
"  or  lijlens  to  them,  heated  oil,  wax,  and  melted  tin,  Jliall  be  poured  into  his 
"  cars,  and  the  orifice  Jlopped  up" 

"  If  a  Sooder  gets  by  heart  the  Bedes,  he  Jliall  be  put  to  deaih." 
"  If  he  always  performs  the  jugg,  (one  of  their  modes  of  worfliip, 
«  in  which  the  Brahmin  officiates,)  he  fliall  fuffer  death,  or  be  fined  two 
««  hundred  afhruflFees,"  (about  £  300.) 

Second,  Concerning  Respect. 
Code,  page  261.     "  If  a  man  of  inferior  cafte,  proudly  affeCling  equality 
"  with  a  fuperior,  fliall  travel  by  his  fide  on  the  road,  he  fhall  be  fined  equal 
"  to  his  abilities." 

"  If  a  Sooder  fits  on  the  carpet  of  a  Brahmin,  the  Magiftrate, 
"  having  thrufl  a  hot  iron  into  his  buttock,  and  branded  him,  fliall  banifh 
"  him  the  kingdom,  or  elfe  fhall  cut  off  his  buttock." 

Note. — The  fhadow  of  a  Chandal,  one  of  thofe  degraded  below  the  . 
fourth  cafte,  paffing  over  victuals,  milk,  or  even  water,  defiles  it.      Ten 
A  a  thoufand 

"  Of  a  military  man  who  raifes  his  arm  violently  on  all  occafions  agalnft  the  prieflly 
"  clafs,  the  prieft  himfelf  fliall  be  the  chaftifer,  finee  the  foldier  originally  proceeded  from 
"  the  Brahmin." 

"  A  prieft  who  well  knows  the  law,  needs  not  complain  to  the  king  of  any  grievous  in» 
"  jury  ;  fince  even  by  his  own  power,  he  may  chaftife  thofe  who  injurehira." 

"  His  own  power,  which  depends  on  himfelf  alone,  is  mightier  than  the  royal  power, 
"  which  depends  on  other  men  ;  by  his  own  might  therefore,  may  a  Brahmin  coerce  his  foes." 

"  He  may  ufe,  without  hefitation,  the  powerful  charms  revealed  to  At'harvan,  and 
•'  by  him  to  Angurasj  for  fpeech  is  the  weapon  of  a  Brahmin,  with  that  he  may  deftroy  his 
"  oppreffors." 

Injlitutes,  pages  285.  286.  31 1. 
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ihoufand  other  ways  of  being  polluted  by  the  lower  ranks,  mark  their  vile- 
nefs  *. 

275.     "Brahmins  waiting  upon  great  men,  fhall  have  free  entrance." 

"  Being  pafTengers  in  a  boat,  fhall  pay  no  fare,  and  have  pre- 
«  cedence." 

"  And  fliall  pay  for  goods  in  a  boat,  no  freight." 

Third,   Concerning  Crimes, — as  Assaults,  &c. 
Code,  page  206^.  283.     "  No  crime  whatever,  nor  any  number  of  crimes, 
"  {liall  forfeit  the  life  of  a  Brahmin:   hejliallnot  be  fid  to  death  on  any  ac- 
"  count  whatever" 

"  No  crime  in  the  world  is  fo  great  as  that  of  murdering  a  Brah- 
"  min  ;  the  Magiftrates  fliall  never  defire  his  life,  nor  cutoff  his  limbs." 

284.  "  A  Brahmin  murdering  a  Brahmin,  or  committing  inceft,  fhall 
"  be  punillied  only  with  ignominious  branding." 

206.  "  If  a  man  deprive  another  of  life,  the  Magiflrate  fhall  deprive 
"  that  perfon  of  life,  except  he  be  a  Brahmin ;  he  fhall  be  fined  a  hundred  gold 
«  mohurs,"  (about  ^150.) 

207.  "  For  beating  or    ill-ufing  a  Magiflrate  who  co^nmits  a  crime^ 

«  (which 


*  "  The  abode  of  a  Chandal  and  a  Swapaca  muft  he  out  of  the  town,  they  muft  not 
have  the  ufe  of  entire  veflels  ;  their  fole  wealth  muft  be  dogs  and  afles.  Their  cloaths  muft 
be  the  mantles  of  the  deceafed  ;  their  difhes  for  food,  broken  pots;  their  ornaments,  rufty  iron; 
continually  muft  they  roam  from  place  to  place." 

"  Let  no  man  who  regards  his  duty,  religious  and  civil,  hold  any  intercourfe  with 
'  them  ;  let  their  tranfaflions  be  confined  to  themfelves,  and  their  marriages  only   between 
equals." 

"  Let  food  be  given  to  them  in  potflierds,  but  not  by  the  hands  of  the  giver  ;  and  let 
'  them  not  walk  by  night  in  cities  or  towns." 

"  By  day  they  may  walk  about  for  the  purpofe  of  work,  diftinguiflied  by  the  king's 
'  badges  ;  and  they  (hall  carry  out  the  corpfe  of  every  one  who  dies  without  kindred  :  fuch  is 
'  the  fixed  rule. 

"  They  (hall  always  kill  thofe  who  are  to  be  (lain  by  the  fentence  of  the  law,  and  by 
'  the  royal  warra.it ;  and  let  them  take  the  clothes  of  the  (lain,  their  beds,  and  their  ot- 
'  naments." 

Irifiitutes  of  Menu,  page  295. 
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«  (which  the  firft  head  rates  as  the  crime  of  murdering  a  hundred  Brahmins,) 
«  a  Brahmin  fhall  only  be  fined  a  hundred  afhruffees,"  (about  £^150.) 

209.  "  If  a  man  fets  fire  to  another  perfon's  houfe,  with  intent  to 
"  deftroy  him;  or  caufes  him  to  tai<e  poifon;  or  is  defirous  to  murder  him 
"  with  a  fword ;  or  carries  away  that  perfon's  wife  from  his  houfe,  and  keeps 
"  her  himfelf;  or  plunders  all  that  perfon's  efFefls,  or  his  tillage;  in  that 
«  cafe,  if  the  latter  deprives  the  former  of  life,  he  fhall  not  be  amenable. 
"  Buthe  Jhall  not  kill  either  a  cow  or  a  Brahmin"  (confequendy  a  Brahmin 
may  do  all  this  for  a  fine*.) 

206.  "  With  whatever  limb  a  man  ftrikes  a  Brahmin,  that  limb  Jliall 
«  he  cut  off." 

"  If  a  Sooder  ftrikes  either  of  the  other  three  clafles,  it  Jliall 
"  he  jo  done  to  him." 

208.     "  If  a  Sooder  fpit  on  a  Brahmin,  his  lips,  &c.  fliall  be  cut  off." 
"  If  a  Sooder  plucks   a   Brahmin  by    the  hair,    &c.    both   his 
"  hands   fhall  be  cut  off." 

"  If  a  Sooder  gives  much  and  frequent  moleftation  to  a  Brah- 
<«  min,  he  JJiall  he  put  to  death." 

Crimes   continued — Adultery, 
Code,  page  242.     "  A  Sooder,   Bice,   or  Kheteree,  guilty  with  a  wo- 
"  man  of  the   Brahmin    cajle,   zuho    has  a  majler,    (that   is   a   hufband   or 
"  keeper,)  fhall  fuffer  death  by  mutilation  and  burning." 

"  A  Sooder,  guilty  with  a  Chandal  woman,  (one  of  a  degraded 
««  tribe,)  fliall  fuffer  death." 

"  A  Bice  or  Kheteree,  guilty  with  a  woman  of  inferior  cafte, 
«  to  be  fined^t/e  hundred  or  one  thoufand  puns  of  cowries,"  (from  eight  to 
fixteen   rupees,  fixteen  to  thirty-two  {hillings). 

"  A  Brahmin,  guilty  with  a  woman  of  any  of  the  cafles, 
"  who  has  a  majler^  to  be  ^ncAJive  hundred,  or  one  thoufand  puns  of  cowries 
«  (eight  xo  fixteen  rupees).  He  is  not  in  any  cafe  of  adultery,  to  be  deprived 
«  of  life." 

243.     «  A  wo- 

*  The  Inftitutes  of  Menu  however,  appear  to  permit  to  a  man  who  cannot  otherwifc 
efcape,  the  flaying  of  a  Brahmin,  who  affails  him  with  an  intent  to  murder.    Page  234. 
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243'  "  -^  woman,  guilty  with  one  of  the  inferior  cade,  to  be  eaten 
«  by  dogs,  or   burnt  with  faggots." 

'<  A  woman  of  equal  or  inferior  cade,  guilty,  Jliall  not  be  liable  to 
"  punijhment,  only   fhe  fliall  perform  the   ceremony  of  expiation." 

244.  "  If  a  man  commits  adultery  with  an  unmarried  girl  of  infe- 
««  rior  cajle,  by  her  confent,  he  fhall  not  be  deemed  guilty.  If  it  was 
"  done  by  violence,  the   Magiftrate  fhall  take  a  fmall  fine  from  him." 

248.  "  For  crimes  beyond  this  clafs,  and  beyond  the  line  of  the 
"  human  fpecies,  the  fuperior  cartes  are  taxed  in  a  fine  oi  Jive  hundred 
"  puns  of  cowries  (about  etght  rupees)  the  Sooder  only,  doomed  to  death." 

Crimes  continued, — Stealing. 
Code,  page  220.  "  If  a  man  fteals  any  man  of  fuperior  cafte,  he 
"  Jliall  be  burnt  with  fire,  by  having  a  particular  fpecies  of  grafs  bound 
"  round  his  body.  If  he  Ileal  a  woman,  he  fliall  have  that  grafs  bound 
«  round  his  body,  be  firetched  out  en  a  hot  plate  of  iron,  and  burnt  in 
"  the  fire" 

'=  If  a  man  fteals  a  man  or  woman  of  middling  cafle,  the 
«  Magiftrate  fliall  cut  off  both  his  hands  and  feet,  and  caft  him  out  upon 
«  a  highway  where  four  roads  meet." 

"  If  any  perfon  fieah  a  man  of  inferior  cafie,  he  fliall  be  fined 
«  one  thovfand  puns  of  cowries,"  (about  fixteen  rupees  or  thirty-two  fliil- 
lings.) 

"  If  he  fteals  a  woman  of  inferior  cafte,  all  his  property  fliall 
««  be  confifcated." 

"  If  a  man,  in  time  of  war,  fteals  a  horfe,  or  an  elephant, 
"  the   Magiftrate  fliall  deprive  him  of  life." 

"  If  he  fteals  either  of  tliefe  animals  in  time  of  peace,  the  Ma- 
"  giftrate  fliall  cut  off  from  him  one  hand  and  one  foot."  (Compare  this 
article  with  the   preceding  one  concerning  ftealing  a  SooderJ, 

"  If  a  man  fteals  an  elephant  or  a  horfe,  excellent  in  all  re- 
««  fpeBs,  the  Magiftrate  fliall  cut  off  his  hand,  and  foot,  and  buttock, 
"  and  deprive  him  of  life." 

221.  "  If  a  man  fteals  a  fmall  animal,  the  Magiftrate  fliall  cut  off 
«  half  his  foot" 

224.     «  If 
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224-  "  If  a  man  fteals  flowers  for  dying,  Sec.  the  Maglflrate  fliall 
«  caufe  the  article   to  be  returned,   and  lake  a  coin  of  gold  as  a  fine" 

225.  "  If  a  man  fteals  flowers,  or  fruit,  or  wood,  or  grafs,  belonging 
"  to  a  Brahmin,  the  Magifl;rate   fhall  cut  off  his  hand." 

226.  "  If  a  Brahmin  who  every  day  performs  the  jugg,  commits  a 
«  robbery  that  deferves  death,  the  Maglflrate  fliall  cut  off  the  hair  of  his 
»  head." 


Concerning  the  Scale  of  Punishment;  for  fcandalous  or  bitter  Expref- 
fions,  which  fpecies  of  offence  will  be  further  explained  under  a  fubfequent 
article,  (Page  101.) 

Puns  Cowries 
Code,  page  182.     "  A  man  of  equal  cafte  a«cJ  eg^ual  abilities 
<«  with  the  accufed,  fiiall  be  fined,      -      -      --      ---...     1,000 

(about  fixteen  rupees,  lefs  than  £2.) 

"  A  man  of  inferior  caRe  and  inferior  abilities,     -     -     -     2,000 
"  A  man  of  fuperior  cafte  and  fuperior  abilities,     -     -        500 
"  An  equal  in  cafte  and  abilities,  accufmg  another  of 
"  one  of  the  crimes  in  anoo  patuk,  (the  third  clafs  of  this  offence)    -     -     100 

"  An  inferior  in  cafe  and  abilities,    ditto, 200 

"  A  fuperior  in  cafe  and  abilities,  ditto, cq 

(about  one  rupee.) 

183.  "  A  Sooder,  accufing  one  of  a  fuperior  cafte  of  any  of 
«  the  crimes  of  the  three  firft  clafles,  (which  will  be  hereafter  defcribed)  fliall 
"  have  his  tongue  cut  out,  and  a  hot  iron  of  ten  fingers  breadth  thrufi  into 
"  his  mouth."  This  article  may  be  compared  with  the  one  immediately  pre- 
ceding. The  Sooder  forfeits  his  tongue,  and  in  effecl;  his  life,  for  com- 
mitting againft  a  fuperior  that  offence,  which,  if  a  fuperior  commit  it  againft 
him,  cofts  only  half  a  crown ;  a  fine  fo  trifling,  whilft  the  penalty  of  retorting 
on  the  other  fide  is  fo  dreadful,  as  rather  to  encourage  than  prevent  this 
fpecies  of  wrong  in  the  upper  ranks. 


B  b  Concc 


rnmg 
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Concerning    Civil   Affairs. 
As  to   intereft  of  money,    the   proportion  of  rates  payable  by  the 
different   clafTes  fhall  be  introduced  for  the  fake   of  illullrating  the  fpirit 
of  the  code. 

Code,  page  2.     "  Where  a  Brahmin  pays  per  month   1  per  cent. 
"  A  Kheteree  fhall  pay    .     -     .     -     1^ 

"  A  Bice  (or  Vyfe) 2 

"  A  Sooder      -      - 5 

<'  And  fo  in  proportion,  whatever  the  rate  is*." 

Payment  of  Debts. 
Code,  page  21.     "  If  a  very  rich  man,  of  weak,  under/landing  and  of 
«  a  very  mean  tribe,  from  a  principle  of  fraud  and  obftinacy  refufes  to  pay 
"  his  debts,  the  Magiftrate  fhall  oblige  him  to  difcharge  the  money   claimed, 
"  and  fine  him  double  the  fum." 

22.  "  If  a  very  rich  man,  of  an  excellent  education  and  of  a  fupe- 
«<  rior  cajle,  from  a  principle  of  fraud  and  obftinacy  refufes  to  pay  his  debts, 
*'  and  the  creditor  commences  a  fuit  againft  him,  the  Magiftrate  fliall  caufe 
«  the  money  in  difpute  to  be  paid,  and  fhall  fine  the  debtor  onc-twentieth  of 
«  the  fum  recovered." 

As  to  Taxes  on  Buying  and  Selling. 
Code,  page  258.     "  On  all  fales.      Inland  purchafe  and  fale  10  per  cent. 
«  Foreign    -    5  per  cent,  on  the  profit. 
«  A  Brahmin,  learned  in  the  Bedes,J}tall  fay  no  tax  on  fales." 

As  to  Finding  Things. 
Code,  page  256.     "  A  man  finding  his  o~wn,  long  loft,  is  to  inform  the 
"  Magifirate,  who  is  to  take  firom  him, 

«  If 


*  The  Englifli  government  in  Bengal  has  now  ordained  twelve  percent,  per  annum,  to 
be  the  general  legal  maximum  of  intereft,  without  diftinftion  of  caftes  or  nations.  Wealthy 
natives  however,   probably  ftill  favor  borrowers  of  the  higher  caftes. 
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"  If  he  be  a  needy  unlearned  perfon,  one-fixth; 

"  If  a  man  of  fcience, one-half.*" 

256  "  A  learned  Brahmin  finding  any  thing,  the  property  of  a  ftrano-er 
"  who  is  unknown,  takes  the  whole:  an  unlearned  Brahmin  takes  five-fixths, 
"  and  gives  one-fixth  to  the  Magifirate." 

"  A  Kheteree  is  to  give  the  Magiftrate  one-fourth,  and  the  Brah- 
"  mins  one-fourth." 

«  A  Vyfe  is  to  give  the  Magiftrate  one-fourth,  and  the  Brahmins 
"  one -half." 

"  A  Sooder  finding  any  thing,  divides  to  the 
"  Magiftrate,    five-twelfths; 
"  Brahmins,     five-twelfths; 
"  Himfelf,    -    two-twelfths." 
«  A  Magiftrate  finding  any  thing,  fhall  give  one-half  to  the  Brah- 
"  minsj  and  keep  the  other  half  himfelf." 

As  to  Gifts,  and  Succession  to  the  Property  of  Brahmins. 

Code,  page  26.  "  A  woman  may  give  to  the  Brahmins  any  part  of 
«  her  hufi>and's  effefts  to  procure  his  future  happinejs:  if  flie  gives  the  whole, 
"  the  gift  is  approved,  hut  JJie  is  blameable." 

"  A  gift  propofed  to  be  given  to  a  Brahmin,  if  afterwards  with- 
«  held,  fhall  be  enforced  by  the  Magiftrate,  with  intereft." 

33.     «  The  property  of  Brahmins,  mufi  always  defcciid  to  Brahmins." 
46.     "  So  muft  the  property  of  Brahmins'  wives." 
128.     "  On  failure  of  heirs  to  one  of  the  three  lower  caftes,  the  Ma^if- 
«<  trate  may  appropriate  the  property  to  himfelf." 

«  But  if  a  Brahmin  has  no  heir,  his  property  fhall  pafs  to  other 

Brahmins; 


*  So  it  is  in  the  code,  and  the  proportion  in  this  inflance  feems  to  contradift  the  main 
principle  of  the  law  ;  but  the  ftriking  point  of  comparifon  is,  that  a  Brahmin  finding  wUt 
belongs  to  ajiranger,  keeps  the  whole,  or  five-fixths  of  it  j,  and  another  perfon  finding  his  own,  i» 
obliged  to  give  up  a  part  of  it. 
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««  Brahmins;  and  if  there  are  no  Brahmins,  the  Magiftrate  fliall  caufe  it  to 
"  be  thrown  into  the  water*." 

As  to  Slavery. 

Code,  page  143.     "  Slaves  are  made  of  the  three  caftes   of  Kheteree, 
«  Vyfe,  and  Sooder. 

"  A  Brahmin  can  never  be  a  flave." 

«  A  man  of  fuperior  caile,  if  he  is  upright  and  fteady  in  the  prin- 
«  ciples  of  that  cafte,  can  never  be  the  flave  of  a  man  of  inferior  cafte." 

144.     "  If  a  Brahmin  has  purchafed  a  Sooder,  or  even   if  he  hath  not 
"  purchafed  him,  he  may  caufe  hi^n  to  perform  fervice." 

Thefe  inftances  may  fuffice  to  illuftrate  the  nature  of  the  diflinHions 
which  obtain  among  the  different  caftes.  They  extend  indeed  to  all  the  con- 
cerns of  life;  and  the  laws  regulating  them  are  diffufed  throughout  the  code, 
make  up  a  great  part  of  it,  and  feem  in  reality   to  be  its  main  bufmefs. 


Third,  Of  thofe  Laws,  which  without  reference  to  Cafte,  give  a  direfl:  Sanc- 
tion to  Immorality. 

Concerning  Evidence,  Promises,  and  False  Pretences^ 

Code,  page  115.  "  Wherever  a  true  evidence  would  deprive  a  man  of 
<«  his  life,  in  that  cafe,  if  a  falfe  teftimony  would  be  the  prefervation  of  his 
"  life,  it  is  allowable  to  give  fuch  teftimony ;  and  for  abfolution  of  the  guilt 
«  of  falfe  witnefs,  he  fhall  perform  the  Poojah  SerJIiuttee  (worOiip  to  Serfhut- 
*'  tee,  the  Goddefs  of  Letters):  but  to  him  who  has  murdered  a  Brahmin,  or 
««  flain  a  cow,  or  who  being  of  the  Brahmin  tribe  has  drunken  wine,  or  has 

committed 


*  "  Should  the  king  be  near  his  end,  through  fome  incurable  difeafe,  he  muft  bedow  on 
"  the  priefts  all  his  riches  accumulated  from  legal  fines." 

Jnftilutes  of  Menu,  page  286. 
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<«  committed  any  of  thefe  particularly  flagrant  offences,  it  is  not  allowed  to 
«  give  falfe  witnefs  in  prefervation  of  life." 

"  i/"  fl  marriage  for  any  perfon  may  be  obtained  by  falfe  witnefs^ 
"  fuch  faljliood  may  be  told;  as  upon  the  day  of  celebrating  the  marriage,  if 
"  it  is  liable  to  be  incomplete  for  want  of  giving  certain  articles,  at  that  time, 
"  if  three  or  four  faljlioodi  are  ajjerted,  it  does  not  fignify;  or  if  a  man 
«  promife  to  give  his  daughter  many  ornaments,  and  is  not  able  to  give  them, 
«  fuch  faljlioodi  as  thefe,  if  told  to  promote  a  marriage,  are  allowable. 

«  If  a  man,  by  the  impulfe  of  lufl,  tells  lies  to  a  woman;  or  if  his 
"  own  life  would ptherwife  be  loft;  or  if  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  a  Brahmin; 
"  in  fuch  affairs  falfliood  is  allowable." 

136.  "  If  a  man  fays  to,  another,  I  will  give  you  fomething  if  you 
«  are  able  to  apprehend  a  thief  or  a  murderer,  or  fuch  kind  of  criminals, 
'«  then  even  if  the  other  fhould  apprehend  and  bring  fuch  a  perfon,  nothing 
"  Ihall  be  beftowed  on  that  account.  If  any  thing  had  been  given  before 
"  the  bufinefs,  it  may  be  taken  back." 

19,  20.  "  A  creditor  is  repeatedly  direfted,  hy  feigned  and  by  evafive 
«  pretences,  to  get  hold  of  fome  of  the  debtor's  goods." 

Introd.  to  the  Code,  page  114.  "  The  Magiftrate  is  direfted  to  fend 
"  to  the  party  in  hoftility  againft  him,  a  man  of  intelligence,  and  well  fkilled 
«  in  artifice,  to  infinuate  himfelf  among  the  enemy's  men,  and  make  them 
«'  diffatisfied  with  each  other,  that  they  may  quarrel  and  fight  among  them- 
*'  fclves,  and  fo  be  ruined." 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  the  two  laft  articles  are  not  fuppofed  to 
defcribe  merely  the  praftice  or  the  counfel  of  finifter  human  policy,  but  to  be, 
like  the  reft,  the  diflates  of  a  divinity. 

Mode  of  Sharing  among  Robbers. 

Code,  page  129.  "  The  mode  of  fliares  among  robbers  is  this:  If  any 
"  thieves  by  the  command  of  the  Magiftrate,  and  with  his  aftiftance,  have 
«  committed  depredations  upon,  and  brought  any  booty  from  another  pro- 
"  vince,  the  Magiftrate  fhall  receive  a  fliare  of  one-fixth  of  the  whole;  if  they 
««  received  no  command  or  affiftance  from  the  Magiftrate,  they  fhall  give  the 
C  c  «  Magiftrate, 
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«  Magiftrate,  in  that  cafe,  one-tenth  for  his  fliare;  and  of  the  remainder  their 
«  chief  fliall  receive  four  fhares,  and  whofoever  among  them  is  perfeft  mailer 
**  of  his  occupation,  fliall  receive  three  fliares;  alfo  whichever  of  them  is  re- 
«  markably  ftrong  or  flout,  fliall  receive  two  fhares,  and  the  reft  fliall  receive 
«  one  fliare.  If  any  of  the  community  of  the  thieves  happen  to  be  taken, 
"  and  fltould  be  releafed  from  the  Cutcheiy  Court  upon  payment  of  a  fum 
«  of  money,  all  the  thieves  fliall  make  good  that  fum  by  equal  fliares." 

This  is  in  every  view,  a  curious,  charafteriftic  article.  The  tranflator 
of  the  code  maintains,  that  it  "  by  no  means  refpefts  the  domeftic  difturbers 
"  of  the  tranquillity  of  their  country,  or  violators  of  the  firft  principles  of 
«  fociety,  but  only  fuch  bold  and  hardy  adventurers  as  fally  forth  to  levy 
«  contribution  in  a  foreign  province."  It  were  to  be  wiflied  the  article  itfelf 
had  fpoken  as  definitely;  but  fuppofe  it  to  be  thus  underftood.  In  the  firft 
place  then,  it  fets  before  us,  not  an  open  military  expedition,  but  a  thieving, 
robbing,  excurfion;  for  the  aftors  are  "  robbers,  thieves,  by  profeflion,"  they 
are  recognized  to  be  of  a  "  community  of  thieves,"  to  be  amenable  for  the 
depredations  they  have  committed,  to  the  civil  court,  and  if  taken,  liable  to 
puniOiment. 

ad.  The  Magiftrate  direfts  and  aflifts  thefe  robbers  and  thieves  to 
plunder  in  another  province.  It  is  a  clandeftine  operation,  and  his  concern 
in  it  muft  therefore  be  clandeftine.  Booty  is  the  profefled  objefl,  and  he 
fhares  it  with  them. 

od.  As  this  regulation  authorizes  the  procuring  of  a  releafe  from 
the  court  which  may  have  feized  any  of  thefe  offenders,  by  the  payment  of  a 
fum  of  money,  it  fanftions  the  concurrence  of  the  Magiftrate  in  fuch  a  tranf- 
aSion,  which  has  ftrongly  the  complexion  of  being  a  private  corrupt  bargain 
between  the  judge  of  that  court  and  the  culprit;  but  whether  the  ranfom  be 
a  fecret  bribe,  or  a  more  open  commutation  for  punifliment,  the  principles 
of  juftice  are  violated,  the  Magiftrate  becomes  a  party  in  a  complicated  out- 
rage againft  fociety,  and  is  in  faft  countenanced  by  this  ordinance  in  being 
indulgent,  in  his  turn,  to  criminals  who  may  come  into  his  power,  for  a 
pecuniary  confidration. 

4th.     But 
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4th.  But  it  may  be  afked,  how  this  "  community  of  thieves,"  feme 
«  perfetl  mafters  of  their  occupation,"  are  formed  and  brouglit  to  fuch  a 
ftate  of  perfection  in  their  vocation  ?  Can  we  conceive  it  to  be  folely  by  the 
exercife  of  their  parts  in  alien  lands  ?  Born,  educated,  and  dwelling  in  the 
Magiftrate's  diftrift,  is  it  to  be  fuppofed  that  they  never  praftife  at  home  ? 
Yet  the  Magiftrate  harbours  thefe  banditti,  he  knows  them  perfonally,  and  he 
fets  them  at  work. 

If  the  tranflator's  apology  be  admitted,  that  this  is  an  ancient  law, 
correfpondent  to  the  early  manners  of  other  nations,  ftill  it  is  to  be  remem^ 
bered,  that  it  ftands  in  a  code  which  claims  to  be  divine,  that  therefore  an 
equal  authority  is  neceffary  to  its  repeal,  and  that  it  is  offered  to  us  as  a  law 
of  the  Hindoos  at  this  day. 

But  what  are  we  to  underfland  by  "  another  province :"  if  it  means 
another  ftate,  Hindoftan  confided  anciently,  as  it  does  now,  of  many  ftates. 
This  law  was  made  for  the  whole  Hindoo  people;  therefore  it  authorizes 
and  encourages  them  to  rob  and  plunder  each  other.  It  recognizes  a  com- 
munity of  thieves  and  robbers  in  each  ftate,  and  makes  it  lawful  for  them  to 
live  by  depredations  on  their  neighbours.  Such  accordingly  has  been  the 
praQice  of  at  leaft  fmaller  divifions,  in  all  time  paft.  The  zemindars, 
throughout  Hindoftan,  keep  robbers  and  thieves  under  their  proteftion;  and 
whatever  elfe  has  changed,  the  bulinefs  of  pillage,  often  attended  with  murder, 
ftill  continues  univerfally  and  fyftematically.  Can  it  be  doubted  whether 
this  ordinance  has  not  had  a  moft  powerful  eff'ecl  in  eftablifhing  and  fortify- 
ing a  practice  fo  ruinous  to  the  peace  and  good  order  of  fociety  ?  Muft  we 
not  believe  that  robbers,  finding  their  profeflions  evidently  recognized  and 
fanttioned  by  the  law,  have  thence  with  a  quiet  confcience  formed  themfelves 
into  caftes  and  bands,  and  that  it  is  the  perfuafion  of  afting  upon  the  divine 
authority  of  the  Shafter,  which  infpires  them  with  contempt  of  death,  and 
perfeverance,  from  one  generation  to  another?  Can  we  fuppofe  that  our 
prohibition,  and  our  punifliment  of  predatory  outrage,  will  in  minds  prone 
to  them,  deftroy  that  perfuafion  ?  But  the  ordinance  under  confideration  can 
hardly  apply  to  any  other  than  fmall  divifions  of  territory :  and  if  we  were 

certain 
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certain  that  «  province"  means  the  territory  of  another  mafler,  yet  no  fa£l  is 
more  notorious  than  that  the  bands  of  robbers  whom  the  zemindars  of  Bengal 
are  known  to  entertain,  employ  themfelves  within  that  country;  for  its  "  do- 
"  meftic  tranquillity  is  difturbed  by  them"  perpetually  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  as  the  extrafl;  before  quoted  from  Lord  Cornwallis  has  evinced,  and  a 
variety  of  other  vouchers  might  be  produced,  if  neceflary,  to  prove. 

We  fee  then  a  moft  glaring  inftance  in  this  ordinance,  of  immorality 
in  principle,  and  of  the  confequent  wide  difFufion  of  evil  in  praftice. 

To  proceed  to  further  examples. 

Servants  committing  Crimes  by  order  of  their  Masters. — Divers  Cafes 
of  Licentioufnefs. 

Code,  page  149.  "  If  a  fervant,  at  the  command  of  his  mailer,  commits 
«  theft  or  murder,  or  any  fuch  crimes,  in  that  cafe  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
"  fervant,  the  mafler  only  is  guilty." 

239.  "  Adultery  with  common  proftitutes  and  dancing  giih,  fiall  not 
"  be  finable. " 

247.  "  Several  kinds  of  adultery  allowed,  with  confent  of  the  Ma- 
"  gijlrate,  for  the  trifling  fine  of  ten  puns  of  cowries,"  (lefs  than  a  fhilling.) 

"  If  a  man  by  violence  commits  adultery  on  his  own  flave  girl, 
<'  a  fine  of  ten  puns  of  cowries,"  (about  a  fhilling.) 

151.  "  Proftitutes  and  dancing  women : — Cafes  ftated,  and  decrees 
*«  thereupon,  including  pimps,  &c. 

CoMMissioM  of  a  Bad  Action  allowed,  to  fave  life. 
Code,  page  271.     "  If  a  man  in  immediate  danger  of  his  life,  by  com- 

"  nutting  a  bad  aBion  can  fave  his  life,  in  that  cafe  the  Magifirate  fhall  not 
"  fine  him." 

Designing  to  Procure  Death. 
Code,  page  268.     "  Performing  a  jugg,  (religious  ceremony)  to  procure 
«  the  death  of  an  innocent  peifon,  a  fine  of  two  hundred  puns  of  cowries." 

268.     "  Caufing 
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268.  "  Caufing  an  innocent  peifon  to  drink  a  potion,  in  order  to  pro- 
«  cure  his  death,  a  fine  of  two  hundred  puns  of  cowries." 

Note. — They  have  great  faith  in  both  thefe  expedients;  intentional 
murder  is  therefore  here  rated  at  about  ten  {hillings. 

Concerning  Gaming, 

Code,  page  254.  "  Games  of  chance  are  allowed  before  the  MagiJlratCy 
«  or  a  man  belonging  to  him;  the  winner  to  give  half  to  the  Magtflrate" 
This  lafl;  claufe  explains  the  reafon  of  prohibiting  hazard,  except  before  the 
Magiflrate. 

138.  "  A  man  may  become  a  flave  by  lofs  on  the  chances  of  dice,  or 
«  other  games." 

Scandalous  and  Bitter  Expressions. 

This  is  a  copious  article  in  the  code,  and  becomes  fuch  from  a  cor- 
reipondent  feature  in  the  charafter  of  the  people.  Virulent,  foul,  criminat- 
ing abufe,  overflows  among  them  in  a  manner  probably  unparalleled  any 
where  elfe  in  the  world.  No  language  but  their  own  could  defcribe  its 
fliamelefs  nature,  and  the  malicious  perfevering  eagernefs  with  which  they 
lavilh  it  upon  each  other. 

The  Hindoo  law  has  therefore  found  it  neceflary  to  arrange  the  va- 
rious topics  of  fcandalous  abufe  under  diftinft  denominations,  expreffive  of 
the  quality,  or  rank,  of  the  crimes  which  it  imputes. 

This  claffification  is  curious:  it  places  together  offences  of  very  un- 
equal enormity;  it  diftributes  into  the  fame  divifion,  moral  and  ceremonial 
pollutions;  and  thus  tends  to  leffen  the  guilt  of  fome  heinous  iniquities,  and 
to  confound  all  juft  ideas  of  morality.  For  inftance,  under  the  fecond  de- 
nomination, or  clafs  of  crimes  termed  maha-patuk,  with  the  murder  of  a 
Brahmin  and  incejiuous  adultery,  there  appears  Jlealing  eighty  aJJu'ujfees, 
(about  £i20-)  from  a  Brahmin,  and  a  Brahmin  drinking  wine.  Under  the 
third,  with  "  the  murder  of  a  friend,"  and  divers  kinds  of  inceftuous  adultery, 
is  conjoined  "  eating  the  victuals  of  the  ■wafherman' s  or  any  hafe  cafle."  The 
fourth  clafs  termed  opoo-patuk,  which  the  glojiary  of  the  code  explains  to 
Dd  be 
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be    "  fmall  o^ences"  contains  a  large  afTociation  of  crimes,   of  which    the 
following  make  a   part. 

Code,  page  108.  "  Slaying  a  cow;  adultery  with  the  wife  of  another; 
«  performing  the  jugg  to  procure  the  death  of  any  perfon;  giving  a  philter 
«  to  obtain  an  unwarrantable  power;  fpoiling  trees ;  eating  viftuals  at  the 
«  hands  of  an  aftrologer;  a  man's  not  paying  his  debts;  ftealing  grain  and 
"  metals,  except  gold ;  depriving  a  woman  or  a  man  of  either  of  the  three 
"  inferior  cafles,  of  life." 

Petty  affaults,  (fee  code,  191)  are  alfo  frequent  among  thefe  peo- 
ple, and  proceed  from  the  temper  juft  defcribed.  They  employ  a  large 
chapter  of  the  code,  in  which  a  number  of  frivolous  ridiculous  cafes, 
hardly  fit  to  engage  the  attention  of  children,  the  offspring  of  fuper- 
ftition,  puflied  to  endlefs  punftilios,  are  ftated.  The  punifhment,  though 
lighter  in  itfelf,  proceeds  in  the  fame  gradation,  as  that  for  fcandalous  im- 
putations, of  which  the  fcale  has  been  already  given.  But  concerning 
thefe  it  may  be  obferved,  under  this  head,  that  there  is  furely  a  direft 
breach  of  moral  propriety  in  taking  "  abilities'"  into  the  decifion,  efpeci- 
ally  by  the  fuperiority  of  ability  to  alleviate  indecorous  behaviour ;  yet 
this  direBion,  very  frequently  occurs ;  and  how  is  the  fuperiority  of  ability 
to  be  afcertained  ?  In  this  inftance,  as  in  numberlefs  others,  every  thing  is 
left  to  the  judge. 


Fourth,  Of  Laws  which,  without  reference  to  Cafte,  go  upon  principles 
of  OppreiTion  and    Injuflice. 

Of  Inheritance. 
Code,  page  64.  "  A  perfon  born  bhnd,  deaf,  or  dumb,  without  a 
«  hand,  a  foot,  or  a  nofe,  &c.;  whoever  is  of  fuch  general  ill-behavior, 
"  that  his  relations  and  partners  refufe  to  eat  or  drink  with  him;  who- 
"  ever  is  fo  incurably  difordered  as  that  remedies  have  no  effeft  upon 
«  him;  a  man  afflided  with  a   confumption,  &c.;    whoever  procures  his 

«  fubfiftence 
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«  fubfiftence  by  an   unwarrantable  bufincfs  or  profedion;  is  thereby  inca- 
"  pacitated  for  inheritance." 

Note. — The  relations  muft  probably  be  often  interefted  in  the  fuc- 
cefEon. 

Of  Recovering   Debts. 

Code,  page  19.  "  After  other  methods  prefcribed  there  to  a  creditor 
"  for  recovery  of  debt,  fail,  he  Jliall  carry  the  debtor  home  with  him  and 
«  detain  him.  If  this  mode  alfo  fails,  he  fhall  by  feigned  pretences,  endea- 
"  vor  to  get  hold  of  fome  of  the  debtor's  goods.  If  he  fucceeds  not 
«  here,  and  has  no  pledge,  he  Jhall  then  feize  and  conjine  the  debtor's  xvife^ 
«  children,  cattle,  buffaloes,  horfes,  and  fuch  kind  of  ufeful  animals,  alfo 
*«  his  pots,  (neceffary  for  dreffing  his  food,}  clothes,  matts,  and  furniture ; 
«'  and  feating  himfelf  at  the  debtor's  door,  there  receive  his  money.  If 
««  even  thefe  methods  prove  unfuccefsful,  he  fhall  feize  and  bind  the  deb- 
"  tor's  perfon,  and  procure  by  forcible  means,  (corporal  punilhment,)  a  dif- 
"  charge  of  the  debt." 

21.  "  If  a  man  acknowledges  himfelf  indebted  to  another,  and  yet 
««  refufes  to  pay,  the  creditor  fhall  ufe  the  means  above  fpecified,  to  re- 
«'  cover  his  money  without  hindrance  or  moleflation  from  the  Magiflrate.  If 
*'  the  debtor  ihould  lodge  a  complaint,  the  judge  fJiall  fine  him,  and  caufe 
"  the  creditor  to  be  paid." 

37.  "  If  during  the  time  of  a  famine,  or  for  the  execution  of  fome 
«  religious  purpofe,  or  on  account  of  ficknefs,  or  to  fatisfy  the  importu- 
"  nate  demands  of  a  creditor,  who  has  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  feize  his 
"  debtor,  and  confine  him  without  vitluals,  the  hufband  fhould  appropri- 
«  ate  to  himfelf  his  wife's  property,  without  her  leave,  he  is  juftifiable,  nor 
♦'  is  he  obliged  to  return  or  repay  what  is  fo  appropriated." 

Thefe  regulations  are  limited  by  the  following. 

Code,  page  20.  "  If  a  man  lends  money  to  a  Magiflrate,  his  own 
«  mafter,  or  a  Brahmin,  he  fliall  not  be  rude  or  uncivil  in  procuring 
«*  payment." 

23.     «  When 
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23.  "  When  a  creditor  procures  his  money  by  application  to  a 
*«  Magiilrate,  he  fliall  give  him  one-twentieth  of  the  fum  received,  for  his 
"  interpofiiion." 

270.  "  If  a  Magiftrate's  officer  hath  brought  before  the  Magiftrate 
"  any  perfon  for  any  crime,  and  upon  the  Magiftrate's  examining  that 
"  perfon,  he  fliould  deny  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge,  then,  even  if  a 
"  fmall  offence  be  proved  againft  him  upon  a  trifling  crime,  the  Magif- 
«  trate  fhall  levy  a  great  fine." 


FifTH,    Specimens  of  Laws  which,  without  reference  to  Cafte,  difcover  a 
Spirit  of  Cruelty. 

Code,  page  211.  "  A  man  killing  a  goat,  horfe,  or  camel,  except  for 
^^  facrifice,  to  have  one  hand  and  one  foot  cut  off." 

212.  "  A  man  always  guilty  of  felling  the  flefh  of  dogs  or  jackalls, 
"  for  goat  or  flag  flefh,  to  have  his  hand  and  his  nofe  cut  off,  and  his 
"  teeth  broke." 

217.  "A  man  felling  white  copper,  &c.  to  counterfeit  filver,  the  Ma- 
«  giflrate  fhall  break  the  hands,  nofe,  and  teeth,  of  fuch  perfon,  and  fine 
"  liim  a  thoufand   puns  of  cowries." 

220.  "  A  man  flealing  an  elephant  or  horfe,  excellent  in  all  re- 
«  fpe6ls,  the  Magiftrate T??^//  cut  off  his  hand,  foot,  and  buttock,  and  deprive 
"  /u'm  of  life."  (Note. — Stealing  a  man  of  inferior  cafle  is  rated  at  a  fine 
of  a  thoufand  puns  of  cowries,  as  we  have  already   feen.) 

218.  "A  man  frequently  guilty  of  counterfeiting  gold,  to  be  cut  in 
"  pieces  with  a  razor." 

But  the  cruelty  of  the  Hindoo  people  appears  in  no  way  more  evident 
than  in  the  whole  of  the  treatment  to  which  their  women  are  fubjefted  in 
fociety,  under  the  fanElion  and  authority  of  the  code.  They  are  truly  an 
unfortunate  part  of  the  community,  and  greatly  to  be  pitied.  Receiving 
no  education,  difpofed  of  in  marriage  without  having  their  confent  aflced,  or 
knowing  any  thing  of  the  perfon  to  whom  they  are  to  be  given,  they  are  im- 
mured for  life,  and  made  mere  fervanis  in  the   family  of  their  defpotic  lord. 

If 
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If  barren,  or  bearing  only  daughters,  tlicy  are  neglected;  and  not  always  releafed 
from  oppreflion,  even  when  death  removes  the  hufband;  for  they  are  then 
frequently  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  finking  into  a  ftate  of  infamy,  or 
of  burning  themfelves  with  his  dead  body. 

The  code  exprefsly  fanQions  this  inhuman  and  aftonifhing  cuftom. 

253.     "  It  is  proper  for  a  woman,  after  her  hufband's  death,  to  burn 
"  herfelf  in  the  fire  with  his  corpfe." 

"  Every  woman  who  thus  burns  herfelf,  fliall  remain  in  paradife 
"  with  her  hufband,  three  crore  and  fifty  lacks  (three  millions  and  a  half) 
«  of  years." 

This  ftrong  recommendation  and  injunQion  from  a  law -giver,  be- 
lieved to  be  divine,  is  of  courfe  admitted  to  have  the  force  of  a  religious 
cbUgation;  and  it  is  one  of  thofe  inftitutions  of  which  the  Brahmins  are 
very  tenacious.  We  are  naturally  led  to  inquire,  what  could  have  been 
the  primary  caufe  of  an  inftitution  fo  horrid.  The  Hindoo  writings,  fo 
far  as  they  are  known,  feem  to  be  filent  on  this  head  :  but  an  explanation 
however  offers  itfelf,  from  the  principle  of  the  perpetual  feparation  of 
cafles,  and  the  manners  of  the  people.  It  was  efTential  to  that  principle, 
that  the  caftes  fhould  marry  each  within  itfelf.  In  a  few  permitted  cafes, 
men  of  a  higher  cafle  might  take  a  wife  from  an  inferior  one  of  the  ori- 
ginal four  orders,  and  all  the  children  were  deemed  of  that  to  which  the 
father  belonged;  but  in  no  cafe  was  it  allowed  to  a  woman  of  a  higher 
cafle   to  marry  with   a  man  of  a  lower. 

Mixed  intercourfes  were  therefore  almoft  univerfally  prohibited  under 
penalties;  and  the  offspring  which,  notwithflanding  prohibitions,  appeared 
from  that  fource,  was  degraded  below  the  fourth  cafle.  But  polygamy  has 
always  been  praftifed  among  the  Hindoos,  efpecially  among  thofe  of  the  higher 
orders;  and  the  latter  wives  mufl  infallibly,  from  the  cuflom  of  the  country, 
be  confiderably  younger  than  the  hufband,  and  generally  flill  young  when  he 
dies.  A  multitude  of  widows  mufl  thus  foon  arife  in  the  community,  and 
from  the  nature  of  the  cafe,  progrefTively  encreafe.  Second  marriages  of 
women,  appear  to  be  unknown  and  repugnant  to  the  Hindoo  laws  and  ufages. 
E  e  When 
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When  a  woman's  hufband  therefore  dies,  flie  is  reckoned  an  ufelefs 
bein<T,  and  what  is  worfe,  a  dangerous  one.  The  jealoufy  of  the  Eaftern  peo- 
ple has  placed  their  honor  in  the  conduQ  of  their  women,  as  being  what 
touches  them  moft.  Not  the  hufband  himfelf  only,  but  the  whole  family  are 
Ilained  by  the  mifbehavior  of  a  wife ;  and  if  flie  degrades  herfelf  after  his 
death,  they  are  flill  afteQed  by  her  diflionor.  If  flie  fliould  bring  other  chil- 
dren by  a  man  of  inferior  cafte,  (he  would  introduce,  more  fignally  than  any 
mifconduft  in  a  man  could,  that  diforder  and  confufion  into  the  fociety  which 
vould  tend  to  break  down  the  lines  of  feparation  between  caftes.  But  feeing 
the  number  of  widows  muft  always  be  great,  and  they  have  no  efFeftual  fu- 
perintendant  or  proteftor,  there  muft  be  a  proportionable  danger  of  fuch  irre- 
gularity as  would  at  length  make  the  exceptions  bear  down  the  rule;  and  if 
mothers,  as  in  many  inftances  might  thus  happen,  were  to  rear  the  cliildren  of 
a  Sooder  with  thofe  left  by  her  former  noble  hufband,  the  higher  cafte  could 
not  be  preferved,  during  infancy,  from  defilements  produced  by  eating  and 
drinking,  and  touching  what  appertained  to  the  other;  nor  could  the  fon  of 
a  Sooder,  brought  up  in  this  way,  afterwards  regard  his  Brahmin  brother  and 
companion  with  the  veneration  deemed  indifpenfably  requifite  to  be  ftiewn  to 
that  order. 

How  then,  might  it  be  faid,  fhall  the  evils  to  be  apprehended  from 
this  fource,  notwithftanding  prohibitions  and  difgrace,  be  prevented  ?  Let  an 
ordinance,  profefledly  divine,  recommend  to  widows  a  voluntary  departure 
with  their  hufbands  to  paradife,  under  an  affurance  of  enjoying  there  a  very 
long  fucceflion  of  felicity;  honor  fliall  ftimulate  them  to  embrace  this  choice, 
and  left  the  love  of  life  fhould  ftill  prevail,  the  fear  of  infamy  fhall  compel 
them  to  die.  Nor  would  this  expedient  appear  as  fliocking  to  the  Hindoos, 
as  it  does  to  us.  Admitting  the  feparation  of  caftes  to  be  a  facred  inftitution, 
whatever  tended  to  fubvert  it,  might  be  obviated,  not  only  lawfully,  but  as 
a  matter  of  duty. 

Women  there  have  no  concern  in  the  education  of  their  children  af- 
ter infancy ;  they  cannot  go  abroad;  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  way  in  which 
they  are  confidered  to  be  ufeful,  terminates  with  the  life  of  the  hufband;  the 
code  imputes  to  them  the  moft  depraved,  impure,  unfafe,  nature;  they  are 
ranked  in  the  "  Bhagvad"  with  thofe  who  are  "  of  the  womb  of  fm;"  and  it 
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is  believed  that  they  are  doomed  to  fuccefTive  tranfinigrations,  until  they  are 
regenerated  in  the  body  of  a  Brahmin.  Vile  therefore  in  their  nature,  and 
become  ufelefs  and  dangerous,  to  remove  them  from  the  earth,  would  be  to 
ftudy  the  prefervation  of  order  below,  and  to  accelerate  the  courfe  they 
have  to  pafs  through  to  a  happier  ftatc.  And  thus  there  is  a  regular  progrefs 
from  the  firft  ftage  of  a  falfe  principle  to  a  praftical  confummation  that  is 
tremendous. 

Our  fuppofition,  that  the  original  defign  of  this  inftitution  was  to 
prevent  the  diflionor  and  confufion  of  caftes,  appears  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
terms  of  the  ordinance  in  which  it  is  delivered;  for  after  faying  that  "  it  is 
"  proper  for  a  woman  to  burn  herfelf  in  the  fire  with  her  hufband's  corpfe," 
it  adds,  "  ij Jlie.  cannot  hum,  Jhe  is  to  maintain  an  inviolable  chajlity."  If 
Jhe  remains  always  chajle,  fhe  goes  (ftill)  to  paradife,  and  if  Jlie  does  not  pre- 
ferve  her  chajlity,  fhe  goes  to  hell*. 

It  is  probable  that  though  the  ordinance  fpeaks  in  general  terms  of 
any  woman,  the  Brahmins  might  not  mean  its  operation  to  extend  beyond  the 
higher  orders,  and  might  efpecially  intend  to  preferve  their  own  in  all  the 
diftinftion  of  purity  neceflary  to  maintain  their  authority.  Among  the  lower 
caftes  it  is  feldom  enforced.  With  the  others,  what  was  originally  in  part  at 
leaft  poHcy,  is  now  fuperftition,  or  an  honorable  family  diftinftion;  and  in 
this  laft  view,  the  praftice  feems  to  have  extended  to  other  Eaftern  nations, 
who  probably  adopted  it  from  the  Hindoos.  Expences  and  domeftic  incon- 
veniences attend  it,  which  may  contribute  to  confine  it  to  thofe  alone,  even 
of  the  fuperior  caftes,  who  are  in  better  circumftances;  but  among  perfons 
of  that  defcription,  happinefs  and  mifery,  honor  and  infamy,  the  prefent  and 
the  future,  are  all  urged  as  motives  to  deftruflion,  with  great  and  horrid  fuc- 
cefs.  The  number  of  women  thus  annually  deftroyed  in  Hindoftan,  probably 
far  exceeds  the  general  conception  of  Europeanst. 

As 

*  A  paper  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Afiatic  Tranflations,  publifhed  long  after  this 
paflage  was  written,  exhibits  a  variety  of  decretory  fentences  from  the  Vedes  and  Shatters,  re- 
lative to  this  fubjeft,  confirming  in  general  the  view  of  it  here  given. 

AJiatk  Tranflations,  Vol.  IV.  page  209. 
f  No  judgment  can  be  formed  of  the  number,  from  the  tranfaftions  of  this  kind  occa- 

£oQally 
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As  conneQed  with  this  fubjeft,  it  may  be  added  in  illuftration  of  the 
cruel  genius  which  pervades  the  Hindoo  code,  that  the  Vedes  undoubtedly 
enjoin  human  facrifices;  that  fuch  were  certainly  formerly  offered  to  Kallee, 
the  Goddefs  of  Deftruflion,  one  of  whofe  terrific  ornaments  is  a  necklace  of 
human  flculls;  and  that  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  this  infernal  praftice, 
though  now  publicly  difufed,  has  not  yet  entirely  ceafed*. 

One  article  more  fliall  clofe  the  elucidation  from  the  Hindoo  Code, 

Code,  page  274.     "  In  cafes  where  it  is  ordered,  a  man  fhall  be  put  to 
"  death,  inftead  thereof  he  fhall  pay  one  hundred  afliruffees,  (about  £^150); 

«  and 


fionally  feen  about  Engl'ifti  fcttlements ;  by  far  the  greater  part  takes  place  in  the  interior  of 
the  country,  out  of  the  view  and  intelligence  of  foreigners.  Roger,  a  writer  of  great  credit 
in  the  laft  century,  relates  that  the  Khetcrees  compelled  their  women  to  burn,  reckoning  it  a  dif« 
grace  if  their  wives  were  not  laid  on  the  funeral  pile  with  them;  and  that  during  his  refidence 
at  Paliacatta,  a  man  of  diftiniStion  of  that  cafte  dying,  Jixty  of  his  wives  were  burnt  alive  with 
his  corpfc.  A  Hindoo  of  education  ftated  to  a  friend  of  mine,  his  conjedlure  that  the  viftims 
thus  annually  burnt  in  the  Bengal  provinces,  amounted  to  fifteen  thoufand.  The  calculation 
indeed  feems  exceflive;  yet  if  we  adopt  moderate  data,  the  refult  will  be  enormous.  Hindoftan 
has  been  eftimated  to  contain  a  hundred  millions  of  inhabitants,  and  at  leaft  one-tenth  of  thefe 
to  be  Mahomedans.  In  the  more  opulent  families  of  the  three  inferior  ox\%\a3.\  tribes,  particu- 
larly the  Kheterees,  the  praftice  in  queftion  is  occafionally  followed.  Suppofe  then  the  four 
original  tribes  to  make  up  two-thirds  of  the  Hindoos,  that  is,  fixty  millions,  the  Brahmin  fa- 
milies, with  a  fmall  proportion  of  the  Kheterees,  and  a  few  of  thofe  belonging  to  the  other  two 
tribes,  to  conftitute  a  tenth  part  of  the  four  original  tribes,  or  fix  millions,  the  heads  of  fami- 
lies in  this  number  to  be  one-fixth,  or  one  million,  the  deaths  of  thefe  annually,  one  in  thirty, 
and  (a  plurality  of  wives  being  in  many  of  thefe  families,)  one  woman  only  to  be  burnt  for 
each,  the  number  annually  facrificed  in  Hindoftan  will  then  be  about  thirty-three  thoufand. 

Thefe  data  are  all  hypothetical  and  have  little  certainty;  but  let  the  proportion  be 
reduced  to  the  loweft  probable  fcale,  the  annual  immolation  of  human  viftims  to  a  dire  fuper- 
ftition,  will  ftill  appear  an  enormity  under  which  language  muft  fink. 

The  principle  alone,  however,  is  fo  dreadful,  that  it  needs  not  the  aid  of  numbers  to 
fliew  its  atrocity. 

*  When  Mr.  Elliot,  deputed  by  Mr.  Haftings  in  1777  to  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  had  ad- 
vanced  into  the  country  between  that  prince's  capital  and  our  territories,  a  young  man  pre- 
fented  himfclf,  and  folicited  leave  to  travel  under  the  proteflion  of  his  fuite  ;  on  being  aiked  his 
reafon,  he  replied  he  underftood  the  rajah  or  zemindar  of  a  diftrift,  before  them,  offered  every 
year  a  human  faciificc,  and  generally  feized  fome  flranger  paffing  by  at  that  time. 
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"  rf  T'  t  "/T^'l  u'"'  '^"^  ^'  ^'^  '^"^^'  °^  °-  -'^-  ^-^  fi^^"  be 
cut  off    ,nftead  thereof  he  fl.all  pay  fifty  aftruffees;  and  inftead  of  havin, 

two  of  his  fingers  cut  off,  he  fl.all  pay  twenty-five  afhruffees;  fo  alfo,  when 
ban,fl.n.ent  from  the  lungdon.  .  his  fentence,  inftead   thereof  he  fl.all  be 
"  fined  twenty-five  alhruftees." 

«  Men  of  rank,  or  good  principles,  or  learning,  committing  fuch 
a  a.rne  .5  /.  ^./n-.,  capM pumJI^ment,  if  they  are  not  men  of  property, 

"  fonfnJ?    "''  '        '''^  ''"  °"  '""'"'  ^'^^"^^^^'  --^'^-g  '-  b'; 

«  If  a  Brahmin  who  hath  always  aQed  in  conformity  to  the  Bedes, 

commas  fuch  a  crime  as  to  deferve  caphal  punifhment*,   the  Magiftrate,  to 

prevent  h,m  tn  future  from   the  commiff.on  of  fuch  crnnes,  ftall  confine 

"h,mm  perpetual  impnfonment."  (No  heavy  punifhment  to  a  Hindoo,  to 

whom  mdolent  inaaivity  is  a  fpecies  of  enjoyment.) 

h.  .  ^a°"!,''u''  ''''  ^''"  ^^^'"^  ^"  ^^^  ^°™^^  P^^'  "f  ^W^  chapter,  it  will 
beunderflood  that  the  ordinances  quoted  under  this  lad  article,  as  relal^! 
to  criminal  law,  are  not  now  a  rule  of  judgment  in  our  territorial  clr      bu! 

r,  ■  /\  I  ^  '  "^  ^''™  '°  ^™'"'"^  ''^^  "^^l^y  of  that  code.  Thev 
oaly  afford  however,  a  frefh  and  flriking  demonaratio'n  of  its  injuftice  a^d 

The  ben  apology  for  a  fevere  fyftem  of  laws  would  be,  that  they  were 
mpartially  admimftered.     But  here  is  an  office  of  indulgence  ft  up  to  the 

their  courfe  and  th"""  .'"  ^'^  "^'^  °"^  ^*-^"^^^'  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  «'"  ^ave 
their  couife  and  thus  it  becomes  evident,  that  their  fteady  objeQ  is  not  the 
prevention  of  offences,   and  that  their  remiffions  do  not  proceed     om  ck 

Tll^Zf  77".  ""''''  ^"'  '  P^^P^"^^^  ^^Sard  to  the  emolument 
ot  the  Magiftrate.     Indeed  pecuniary  fines  are  one  great  objed  of  the  code  • 

'^:^^_^^^^^_^-^^^^  ddivered  that'  in  perfonal  dif! 

*  The  in^plkd  confiflency  of  thefe  two  fuppofui^^rves  to  be  r^ii^ 

F  f 

putes 
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pu.es  almoft  every  thing  is  left  to  the  difcretion  of  the  Magiftrate,  and  one 
fure  ifTue  of  them  is  his  private  advantage. 

From  this  brief  infpeQion  of  the  Hindoo  code,   a  tolerably  adequate 
ideaoflHenias,   in  points  upon  .hich  the  happinefs  of  foc.ety  efTent.lly 
depe  L     may  be'obtaLd.     The  articles  which  have  been  feleQed,  are  fuch 
as  do  rot  take  their  charaQer  from  the  light  wherem  they  are  placed,  from 
.ced  ^onftruaions,   or  extraneous  circumftances ;    the.  -1  -ture,  the. 
in  rinfic  quaUty,   their  conformuy  or  repugnance  to  the  fa.  unalterable  ftand- 
ard  of  Rood  and  evd,  is  evident.     It  cannot  certainly  have  efcaped  attention, 
hatthe^mmorality,theinp:mce,  and  the  cruelty  of  thecode,arebyn^^^^^^^^^ 
confined  to  the  inftances  which  have  been  adduced  under  the  e  he^ds    refpec 
tively,   but  appear  in  glaring  colors  in  the  numerous  -f  ^"^^  f'^^^^^fj; 
been  quoted,   in  reference  to  that  wide  and  important  fubjea     the  d.ftmc- 
uonsinfavorof  the  fuperior  tribes.     ABions  are  indeed  often  eftimated,  not 
according  to  their  imrinhc  good  or  evil,   but  according  to  the  relation  they 
have  to  cafte. 

Immoralities  of  every  defcription  are  tolerated  on  eafy  terms  to  one 
part  of  the  fociety,  and  fome  of  the  moft  atrocious  kinds  are  permitted  with- 
out reprehenfion,  that  is  to  fay,  have  all  the  encouragement  which  a  legal 
fanftion  can  give  them. 

An  unfeeling  barbarity  alfo  runs  through  the  punifhments  of  the  code; 
u  defends  fanguinary  infliaions;  and  the  tranflator,  who  is  ufually  us  apo- 
lo.ift,  acknowledges,  that  its  "  various  modes  of  capital  retribution  cou- 
«  tradia  the  general  opinion  adopted  in  Europe,  that  the  Gentoo  adminiftra- 
«  tion  was  wonderfully  mild,  and  averfe  to  the  deprivation  of  life.  If  fuch 
an  opinion  has  ever  been  general  in  the  Weft,  it  was  plainly  a  grofs  preju- 
dice, and  may  (hew  the  neceffity  of  paying  more  attention  than  has  hitherto 
been  given  to  the  charaBer  of  this  people,  in  order  to  know  it. 

Of  the  effeas  produced  upon  a  feeble,  ignorant,  fuperftitious  people, 
by  fuch  a  departure  from  the  genuine  principles  of  equity,  truth,  honefty, 
purity,  benevolence,  peaceablenefs,  and  good  order,  in  a  word,  by  fuch  a 
Lndard  of  morals  as  thefe  laws,  profefiing  the  authority  of  a  divine  appoint- 
mcm,  eftablifh,  it  cannot  be  difficult  to  judge.  It  is  a  maxim  fo  plain  as  not  to  be 
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mentioned  •without  apology,  that  a  corrupt  rule,  muft  produce  a  praQice  ftill 
more  corrupt,  fince  no  higher  point  of  perfeftion  being  aimed  at,  and  a  pro- 
greffive  degeneration  common  to  all  eftablifhments,  the  fpirit  and  manners  of 
the  people,  if  feafonable  reforms  are  not  interpofed,  will  in  time  become  ge- 
nerally vicious. 

But  other  caufes  have  ellentially  co-operated  in  the  formation  of  the 
Hindoo  charafter;  thefe  are  to  be  found  in  that  part  of  their  complex  fyftem 
which  is  purely  religious,  and  of  which  we  next  proceed  to  give  fome  account. 

So  great  an  undertaking  as  a  general  or  fyftematic  expofition  of  the 
Hindoo  religion,  is  not  here  intended.  All  that  is  propofed  or  thought  necef- 
fary,  is  only  a  view  of  fome  of  its  tenets  and  inftitutions,  which  have  a  direft 
influence  upon  the  morals  and  fentiments  of  the  people;  and  thefe  fhall  be 
prefented  under  the  the  five  following  heads : 

Firjl.,         Ceremonial  and  pecuniary  atonements. 

Secondly^  Doftrines  relating  to  tranfmigration. 

Thirdly,    The  charafters  of  the  Hindoo  deities. 

Fourthly,  Modes  of  worlhip. 

Fifthly,  Superftitious  opinions,  immediately  affe£ling  the  conduft  of 
the  Hindoos  in  common  life. 

In  the  firft  place  then,  concerning  that  grand  article,  the  expiation 
of  the  guilt  of  fin;  the  Hindoos  are  taught  to  have  recourfe  to  various  cere- 
monial works  and  obfervances,  and  confidently  to  depend  on  thefe  for  ab- 
folution :  real  contrition  and  amendment,  hatred  of  evil,  and  a  refpeft  to 
the  holinefs  of  the  divine  nature,  do  not  appear  to  enter  into  their  confidera- 
tion  of  this  fubjeft.  The  whole  is  reduced  to  certain  external  performances; 
and  in  the  Vedes,  there  are  long  enumerations  of  fins,  that  is  to  fay,  of  of- 
fences againft  morality,  and  every  fpecies  of  offences  which  men  can  commit, 
with  the  particular  expiation  prefcribed  for  each*.  In  general,  thefe  expia- 
tions 

*  Ayeen   Akberry,  Vol.  Ill,   page  s;2.— Roger,  pages   262,  267.— Sonneraf,  Vol.  I. 
pages  210,   273,  &feq. — Religious  Ceremonies,  Vol.  VI.  pages  190,  221.— Baldaus,  in  Chur- 
chill's 
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tions  confift  in  pilgrimages,  in  living  and  dying  in  places  reputed  holy,  in  ab- 
lutions, in  penances,  in  the  celebration  of  feftivals,  in  fafts,  in  largefles  to 
Brahmins,  in  facrifices  and  offerings  to  idols,  in  anointing  the  body  with  the 
excrements  of  a  cow,  and  in  other  expedients  of  a  fimilar  nature. 


chill's  CoUeiftion,  Vol.  III.  page  785.— Bernier,  Tome  II.  page  121. — Herbert's  Travels, 
page  331. — Bhagvad-Geeta,  page  46,  et  feq. — But  fee  more  particularly  the  Inftitutes  of  Menu, 
publidied  fince  this  traft  was  drawn  up,  Chap.  II.  pages  307,  343.  The  profefled  bulinefs  of 
this  chapter  is  to  treat  of  pcnar.ce  and  expiation.  The  efficacy  of  expiatory  penance  is  laid  down 
as  a  general  principle  or  dodlrine. 

"  Some  of  the  learned,  confider  an  expiation  as  confined  to  involuntary  fin  ;  but  others, 
•'  from  the  evidence  of  the  Veda,  hold  it  effeftual  even  in  the  cafe  of  a  voluntary  offence." 

"  A  fin  involuntarily  committed,  is  removed  by  repeating  certain  texts  of  the  fcripture  ; 
"  but  a  fin  committed  intentionally,  through  ftrange  infatuation,  by  harfh  penances  of  differ- 
•'  ent  forts." 

After  employing  near  thirty  pages  in  defcrlbing  various  crimes,  many  of  the  deeped 
dye,  and  the  performances  by  which  atonement  for  them,  if  they  are  publicly  known,  and 
thence  mifchievous  by  their  example,  may  be  made,  we  meet  with  feme  fentences  which  fpeak 
of  open  confeffion,  repentance,  loathing  of  the  fin  committed,  and  abftinence  from  it.  If  the 
moll  favorable  conflruftion  be  put  upon  thefe  expreflioris,  what  are  a  few  fuch  glimmerings  of 
mental  religion,  amidft  a  heap  of  ceremonial  obfervanccs,  painful  or  ridiculous  >  They  arc 
overwhelmed  and  loft  in  a  mafs  of  falfe  principles  and  fenfelefs  prai^ices.  They  are  indeed  fu- 
pcrfeded  and  contradiiffed  by  the  general  tenor  of  this  very  chapter,  and  by  the  doflrine  of 
penances  ;  for  no  hint  is  any  where  given  that  the  expiations  and  facrifices  prefcribed  in  the 
Vedes  are  emblematical  or  typical,  the  plain  and  obvious  fenfe  of  the  precepts  which  enjoin 
them  is  that  they  really  atone  for  fin.  "  By  thefc  paatices,"  fays  the  legiflator,  to  quote  the 
conclufion  of  his  impofitions  for  one  fpecics  of  .offence,  "  may  a  uvice-lorn  man  (one  of  the  three 
"  fuperior  caftes)  atone  for  /h  guilt  o{  theh."  So  with  rcfpeft  to  fecret  fins,  "  the  man  who 
"  defircs  to  expiate  his  fecret  fins,  great  and  fmall,  muft  repeat  once  a  day,  for  a  year,  the  text 
"  ava  or  the  text yatciiicbiJa.  Though  he  have  committed  many  fecret  iins,  he  fliali  be  purified 
"  by  repeating  for  a  month  the  text  famarandra,  or  the  three  texts  aryamna,  •while  he  bathts  in  a 
"  facred  Jircam:  or  if  he  thrice  repeat  a  fandita  of  the  Vedas,  or  a  large  portion  of  them,  with 
"  all  the  mantras  and  Irah'manas,  dwelling  in  a  foreft  with  fubdued  organs,  and  purified  by 
"  three  p/tracas,  (a  total  ablHnence  for  twelve  days  and  nights,)  he  fliall  be  fet  free  from  all  fins, 
"  how  heinous  foever."  If  fome  of  the  Brahmins  ftiould  have  jufter  views  of  the  evil  of  fin, 
and  of  the  neceffity  of  moral  purity,  we  may  be  alTured  that  the  bulk  of  the  people,  from  whom 
even  the  contents  of  the  Vedes  are  carefully  concealed,  reft  in  the  external  forms  which 
are  prefcribed  to  them.  So  it  has  happened  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  amidft  more  general 
knowledge,  and  a  light  truly  divine.     Men  have  turned  afide  from  that  light,  and  reforted  to 

inventions 
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It  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  this  treatife,  to  enter  into  a  detail  of 
the  methods  adopted  among  the  Hindoos  for  obtaining  remiflion  of  fin.  Be- 
fides  thofe  which  the  authority  of  the  Vedes,  or  general  ufage  has  eflablifhed, 
there  are  many  other  inventions,  impofed  by  teachers  individually  upon  their 
refpeftive  followers  : — a  few  examples  however  fhall  be  ftated,  of  thofe  which 
fall  under  the  former  defcription. 

I.  Holy  Rivers,  dedicated  to  one  or  other  of  the  deities,  Brahma, 
Vifhnow,  or  Mahadeo,  may  be  mentioned  in  the  firft  place.  There  are 
twenty -eight  of  them  named  in  the  Ayeen  Akberry,  beginning  with  the  Ganges, 
and  traverfing  the  whole  continent  to  the  Indus ;  fo  that  all  the  profeflbrs  of 
Hinduifm  are  within  reach  of  an  antidote  againft  the  confequences  of  guilt. 
Each  of  thefe  rivers  has  fome  peculiar  property  afcribed  to  it,  and  many 
places  upon  the  banks  are  held  facred,  and  annually  reforted  to. 

The  virtues  of  the  river  Ganges  are  univerfally  allowed  to  be  pre- 
eminent ; — the  water  of  it  affuredly  purifies  from  all  fin.  Ablutions  in  it  are 
ufed  continually  for  this  end,  as  Europeans  daily  fee  j  and  the  dying, 
when  within  a  moderate  diftance  of  it,  are  carried  to  its  edge,  and  their  feet 
are  placed  in  the  river,  that  thus  they  may  have  a  happy  pafiage  out  of  life. 
Its  water  is  conveyed  to  diftant  parts  for  the  fame  purpofes;  and  if  perfons 
confiding  in  its  virtue  are  not  within  reach  of  it,  thinking  of  it  and  invoking 
it,  when  they  bathe  in  any  other  water,  will  fl;ill  give  them  all  the  efficacy  of 
it.  This  river  is  believed  to  have  flowed  down  from  Heaven;  hence  its 
tranfcendent  excellency. 

II.  Holy  Places*,  dedicated  to  the  fame  deities,  are  alfo  fpread 
through  all  parts  of  Hindoftan.  Some  of  the  moft  diftinguifhed  are  the  fol- 
lowing.— The  city  of  Kajhee,  or  Benares,  with  the  diftria;  around  it  for  ten 
miles.     It  is  held  that  thofe  who  die  here  are  tranfmitted  immediately  to  Hea- 

G  g  ven. 

inventions   of  their  own,  to  penances,   pilgrimages,   indulgences,   and  fupererogatory   works; 
which  being  corruptly  grafted  upon  a  fyftem  in  itfelf  altogether  pure  and  complete,  have  thence 
reconciled  the  pra6llce  of  allowed  fin,  with  the  hope  of  pardon  and  of  heaven. 
*  Ayeen  Akberry,  page  25J. 
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ven.     Tlie  celebrity  of  this  city,  and  the  continual  refort   to  it  of  pilgrims, 
are  well  known. 

Ayoda,  or  Owde^  is  another  facred  region  of  confiderablc  extent,  hal- 
lowed by  the  birth  of  Rama,  one  of  the  mod  popular  deities  of  the  Hindoos. 

Mctra,  with  a  territory  around,  is  famous  for  the  birth  of  Criflina, 
another  of  their  diftinguiflicd  deities. 

Herdewar,  where  the  Ganges  lalls  into  IlindoRan,  a  place  of  great 
annual  refort. 

Ellahbafi,  formerly  Pyag  or  Prayaga,  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers 
Jumna  and  Ganges.  This  place  is  efteemed  fuperlatively  holy;  the  man  who 
dies  there,  not  only  has  the  pardon  of  all  his  fins,  but  it  is  faid,  that  whatever 
he  wiflies  for,  he  will  obtain  in  his  next  regeneration;  and  there  alfo  fuicide, 
though  in  general  thought  by  the  Hindoos  to  incur  future  punifhment,  is 
deemed  meritorious. 

"  The  Hindoos,"  fays  Abul  Fazel  *  "  regard  all  Cajlimere  as  holy 
"  land.  Forty-five  places  are  dedicated  to  Mahadeo,  fixty-four  to  Bifhen 
"  or  Vidinow,  three  to  Bramha,  and  twenty-two  to  the  goddefs  Durgah.  In 
«'  Jtvcn  hundred  places,  there  are  carved  figures  of Jnakes, which  they  worjliip." 

Cajliinere  is  about  two  hundred  and  forty  miles  in  length,  and  thirty- 
five  in  breadth. 

The  famous  Pagoda  of  Jaggernaut,  in  Orijfa,  is  another  place  of 
great  fanftity.  It  is  alledged  that  the  body  of  Criflina  was  carried  there,  by 
an  inundation  of  the  fea,  from  Dowarka,  near  Surat,  formerly  a  fl;ation  of 
dillinguiflied  fame  and  refort.  At  Jaggernaut,  a  Brahmin,  who  would  every 
where  elfe  be  defiled  even  by  the  touch  of  a  Sooder,  may  receive,  without 
the  leafl  ftain,  victuals  from  his  hands. 

There  are  many  more  fuch  places  of  great  refort  in  tJie  Decan,  and 
the  northern  parts  of  Hindoflan.  Rules  are  laid  down  for  every  pilgrimage 
to  them,  and  various  rewards  promifed  to  thofe  who  perform  them  t. 

Not 


*  Ayecn  Akbcrry,   Vol.  II.  page  156. 
f  Ibid.     -     •     Vol.  III.  page  254. 
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Not  only  are  pilgrimages  held  beneficial,  both  to  the  foul  and  to  the 
body,  but  fuch  is  the  virtue  afcribed  to  the  fanaity  of  the  facred  places,  that 
by  naming  them  only,  men  receive  tte  remiffion  of  their  fins;  and  on  that 
account  great  perfons,  who  are  fomewhat  folicitous  on  this  fcore,  run  over 
the  names  of  the  principal  of  them  every  morning,  as  if  they  repeated  a 
prayer;  fo  that  ^^•here  a  pilgrimage  cannot  be  conveniently  undertaken,  yet 
the  benefit  may  thus  be  fecured*. 

III.  Sacrifices,  Offerings,  and  Festivals,  are  celebrated  at 
particular  periods,  and  by  the  different  caftes  in  their  refpeaive  forms.  Thefe 
are  deemed  eminent  means  of  obtaining  abfolution  from  guilt. 

IV.  Almsgiving  is  prefcribed  in  various  ways,  for  the  remiffion 
of  particular  crimes,  or  the  obtainment  of  particular  favors  t.  The  Dan- 
Poojah,  a  religious  ceremony,  in  which  by  many  fantaftic  modes,  coftly  pre- 
fents  are  beftowed,  is  conceived  to  be  followed  by  prodigious  rewards  in  a 
future  flate. 

V.  Endowments  to  the  Brahmins,  to  Pagodas,  &c.  are  all 
efteemed  highly  meritorious,  and  the  variety  and  extent  of  thefe  cannot  be 
defcribed.  A  large  portion  of  the  lands  of  Hindoflan  has  been  transferred,  by 
means  of  them,  into  the  hands  of  the  Brahminical  order. 

VI.  Rigorous  Penances,  procure  the  pardon  of  fome  fpecies 
of  offences  particularly  enormous. 

VII.  Methods  are  likewife  devifed  for  the  heneft  of  thofe  who  have 
not  been  fiiffuiently  careful  during  their  own  lives  to  enfure  the  pardon  of 
their  fins,  by  which  their  friends  who  furvive,  are  enabled  to  be  highly  ufeful 
to  them.  The  body  or  the  bones  of  the  deceafed  being  thrown  into  the 
Ganges,  temporary  happinefs  at  leaft  is  procured  to  the  foul,  and  die  ad- 
vantage of  fuch  a  condition  in  another  tranfmigration  as  fhall  at  laft  bring  it 


*  Roger. 

f  Ajeen  Akberry,  page  174. 
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to  Heaven.  At  Gaya,  a  famous  refort  of  pilgrims  in  Bahar,  there  is  a  par- 
ticular ftone  on  which  the  god  Viflinow  fet  his  foot;  and  a  perfon  by  putting 
on  this  ftone,  in  the  form  prefcribed,  a  certain  pafte,  prepared  there,  and  by 
repeating  at  the  fame  time  the  name  of  a  deceafed  friend,  can  transfer  that 
friend  from  hell  itfelf  to  fupreme  felicity.  And  this  benefit  he  may  extend, 
not  to  one  friend  only,  but  by  repeated  applications  of  pafte,  to  as  many  as  he 
can  recoUefl;,  even  of  his  diftant  conneflions. 

VIII.  Works  OF  Supererogation,  to  procure  diftinguiflied  emi- 
nence in  the  heavenly  world,  are  alfo  exceedingly  numerous,  and  many  of  them 
altogether  aftoniftiing.  An  account  of  them  would  fill  a  volume  ;  and  a  few 
inftances,  however  ftriking,  would  give  but  an  inadequate  idea.  The  hideous 
painful  diftortions,  and  tormenting  inflitlions  to  which  the  Joguis  fubjeft 
themfelves,  till  life  is  wafted  away,  would  be  perfectly  incredible  if  they  were 
not  fo  abundantly  attefted,  and  yet  feen,  by  many  who  vifit  thofe  countries. 
They  afford  new  proofs  of  what  the  human  mind  can  invent  and  the  body 
endure,  in  the  way  of  torture,  under  the  influence  of  fuperftition.  There 
rs  reafon  however  to  believe,  that  this  fpecies  of  zeal  rather  declines  in  the 
prefent  day. 

But  though  the  painful  details  which  it  furnifhes  muft  be  fpared,  it 
would  be  injuftice  to  the  prefent  fubjeft  not  to  mention  that  divers  kinds  of 
fuicide  are  held  by  the  Hindoos  to  be  meritorious.  Thefe,  as  ftated  in  the 
inftitutes  of  Akber,  are  five  in  number.  "  i.  Starving.  2.  Covering  himfelf 
«  with  cow-dung,  and,  fetting  it  on  fire,  confuming  himfelf  therein.  3.  Bury- 
♦'  ing  himfelf  in  fnow.  4.  At  the  extremity  of  Bengal,  where  the  Ganges 
"  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  fea,  through  a  thoufand  channels,  he  goes  into 
"  the  water,  enumerates  his  fins,  and  prays  till  the  aligators  come  and  devour 
"  him.  5.  Cutting  his  throat  at  Allahabad,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ganges 
"  and  the  Jumna."  To  this  laft  fpecies  of  fuicide,  performed  at  appointed 
times,  fuch  as  eclipfes  of  the  fun  and  moon,  great  ftores  of  wealth  are  pro- 
miffd  in  the  next  ftate*. 

In 


Ayeen  Akberry,  pages  274.  174. 
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In  (hort,  the  modes  of  expiating  guilt,  and  of  acquiring  merit,  are 
endlefs  among  this  people.  To  accomplifh  this  end,  is  the  buiinefs  of  all  their 
%-aft  train  of  ceremonies,  fervices,  and  external  performances ;  it  is  the  very 
thing  that  has  upheld  the  fabric  of  Hindoo  fuperftition,  and  has  perpetuated 
the  credulity  of  the  multitude,  and  the  impoftuves  of  their  priefts:  even  the 
Bhagvad,  the  purefl  produClion  of  Hindoo  theology,  proceeds  upon  the 
fame  principles  for  the  remifhon  of  fm.  The  ingenious  Tranflator,  upon  whofe 
authority  it  has  been  dated  that  this  work  is  carefully  concealed  froin  the  vul- 
gar, alfo  obferves  that  the  great  ignorance  in  which  they  are  kept,  contrary  to 
the  better  knowledge  of  at  leaft  the  more  enlightened  of  the  Brahmins,  fup- 
ports,  together  with  the  ceremonies  of  the  Vedes,  the  confequence,  and  the 
very  exiftence  of  the  Bhraminical  order.  But  although  the  Bhagvad  refines 
upon  the  popular  fyftem,  and  contains  fome  moral  paffages,  with  others,  which 
though  myftical,  have  refpefl;  to  the  intention  of  the  mind  in  religious  wor- 
fhip;  yet  it  palpably  admits  polytheifm  and  idolatry,  and  inculcates  fuch  pitia- 
ble and  pernicious  doflrines  as  the  following  : 

"  Thofe  who  eat  not  but  what  is  left  of  the  offerings,  fhall  be  puri- 
«  fied  from  all  their  tranfgrefTions.  Some  attend  to  the  worfhip  of  De- 
<«  vatas  or  angels;  others  facrifice  their  ears  and  other  organs,  in  the  fire 
«  of  conflraint.  There  are  alfo  the  worfliippers  with  offerings,  the  wor- 
"  fhippers  with  mortifications.  Some  there  are  who  facrifice  their  breathing 
"  fpirit,  and  force  it  downward  from  its  natural  courfe,  whilfl  others  force 
"  the  fpirit  that  is  below,  back  with  the  breath.  All  thefc  different  kinds  of 
"  ■worjliipptn^  are  hy  their  particular  modes  of  -worfJiip,  purified  from  their 
"  offences  *." 

An  intelligent  friend  of  mine  exprelTes  himfelf  thus  in  a  late  letter  from 
Calcutta.  "  One  day  at  a  Brahmin's  houfe,  I  heard  a  wonderful  man,  a  Poo- 
"  rannee  (a  reader  of  commentaries  on  their  facred  books,)  explaining  their 
"  Shafters.  He  frequently  made  the  people  burft  into  tears,  and  weep  aloud. 
«  Whenever  their  paffions  were  touched  with  any  pathetic  pafTage,  the  man 
«  obtained  feveral  rupees,  thrown  to  him  both  by  Brahmins  and  Sooders,  only 
H  h  «  the 


*  Bhagvad-Geeta,  page  55. 
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"  the  latter  attended  their  donations  vith  a  pernaum,  or  afl  of  ^vorfhip  to 
"  the  Poorannee.  The  Sooders,  you  know,  are  taught  to  worfhip  the  Brah- 
«  mins  and  they  do  it  hy  pernaum,  that  is,  touching  the  ground  with  their  heads 
«  while  they  pronounce  the  word,  then  the  Poorannee  holding  out  his  hand 
«  in  a  convex  manner,  fays  ijlio,  i.  e.  come,  amounting  to  "  thy  fins  be  for- 
*«  given  thee,"  for  by  «  come"  they  mean  to  call  all  the  fins  on  the  neck  of 
'«  the  Sooder  to  the  hollow  of  their  hand,  where  a  myftic  fire  confumes  them. 
"  The  Brahmins  are  the  true  idols,  while  they  carry  about  with  them  the 
«  powers  of  abfolution,  and  to  break  off  their  yoke  will  not  be  eafy.  One 
<«  evening  I  Avent  to  Kallee-Ghaut  (a  temple  of  Kallee,)  at  the  time  of  the 
«'  Arutee,  which  is  performed  by  the  moving  of  a  lamp  with,  feveral  wicks 
«  about  the  face  of  the  goddefs.  When  the  operation  was  over,  a  Brah- 
"  min  brought  up  the  lamp,  and  walked  through  a  paflage  lined  with  poor 
"  Sooders  on  each  fide,  who  anxioufly,  as  he  pafTed,  put  their  hands  for 
«  a  moment  over  the  flame  before  it  went  out,  in  order  to  procure  the 
"  remiffion  of  their  fins  for  that  day." 

Upon  the  whole  then  it  appears,  that  the  Hindoos  purfue  methods  of 
obtaining  pardon  of  fin  without  regard  to  the  difpofition  of  the  mind,  or  the 
conduQ  of  life  on  their  own  principles.  They  may  go  on  committing  wil- 
ful offences  every  day,  and  as  regularly  wiping  them  off,  and  die  at  laft  pure 
and  in  peace,  and  pafs  through  the  water  of  the  Ganges  to  happinefs  in  a 
new  ftate.  For  the  violations  of  confcience,  which  though  fmothered  is 
not  extina*;  for  the  difregard  of  truth,  of  juflice,  and  of  mercy,  their 
fyftem  has  enabled  them,  without  making  any  the  flighteft  compenfation 
to  men,  to  give  fufficient  fatisfaflion  to  their  godst.     To  them   they  pay  a 

certain 


*   "  If  having  performed  any  expiation,   he  feel  not  a  perfeiSt  fatisfaiftion  of  confcience, 
"  let  him  repeat  the  fame  devout  aift,  until  his  confcience  be  perfeftly  fatlsfied." 

hiftitutci  of  Menu,  On  Expiation,  page  339. 

t  This  is  fpoken  of  their  praflical  fyftem.     In  a  paflage  of  the  work  juft  quoted  (page 

330)  it  is  faid  that  "  the  penitent  thief  muft  always  reflorc  the  goods  that  he  ftole."     But  be- 

fiJes  that  neither  reftitiition  nor  penance  can  fatisfy  the  offended  juftice  of  God,  this  feems  to 

be  fpoken  only  of  thofe  who  literally,   by  the  aft  of  ftealing,  fubduft  the  property  of  others. 

It 
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certain  quit-rent,  or  acknowledgment,  for  liberty  to  do  whatever  their  ir^- 
clination  and  ability  may  prompt  them  to,  as  far  as  their  fellow  creatures 
are  concerned.  Can  we  hefitate  to  fay  what  muft  be  the  effeft  of  fuch  prin- 
ciples on  their  character  ?  Among  fuch  a  people,  crimes  mufl  prevail. 
True  it  is,  and  greatly  to  be  lamented,  the  prevalence  of  crimes  is  no  new 
thing,  nor  peculiar  to  them.  The  ancient  world  exhibited  a  pifture  of  the 
fame  kind;  and  to  the  difhonor  of  the  Chriflian  name,  in  countries  nearer 
home,  that  pure  religion  has  been  changed  into  a  myftery  of  impoflure  and 
corruption.  But  though  it  mufl;  be  faid,  that  the  light  which  overfpreads 
Europe,  has  prevented  the  fame  degree  of  cfFeft  from  the  fyftem  of  delufive 
fraud  ftill  praQifed  there,  yet  have  not  the  confequences  been  infinitely  pre- 
judicial to  thofe  countries  where  it  has  prevailed ;  and  is  not  that  fyftem 
likely,  in  the  end,  to  diffolve  the  frame  of  fociety  in  them  ? 

Secondly,  The  Doctrine  of  Transmigration, andothers  con- 
nefted  with  it,  univerfally  received  among  the  Hindoos,  have  great  influence 
upon  their  modes  of  thinking  and  afting,  and  ferve  to  weaken  their  fenfe  of 
moral  obligation.  The  Hindoos  are  taught  to  believe  that  their  prefent  cor- 
poreal habitation,  and  earthly  fufferings,  whatever  they  may  be,  refult  from 
their  aftions  in  a  former  fl;ate;  and  that  there  are  inherent  original  qualities 
in  the  conftitution  of  man,  from  which  all  his  good  and  all  his  evil  aftions 
proceed.  From  thefe  tenets  it  follows,  that  the  commiflion  of  crimes  is  the 
refult  of  dejliny,  and  yet  that  they  are  puniflied;  and  that  natural  evils,  the 
confequences  of  perfonal  mifconduft,  will  be  regarded  as  the  chaftifement  of 
offences  to  which  deftiny  compelled  the  finner  in  a  former  ftate.  Thus  ideas 
are  introduced  of  original  injuftice,  of  arbitrary  deflination  to  fin,  and  to 
punifliment,  in  the  conftitution  of  things;  and  offences  bear  the  charafter  of 
misfortunes  rather  than  of  guilt.  It  is  very  common  to  hear  a  criminal  an- 
fwer,  when  he  is  aflced  how  he  could  be  guilty  of  fuch  atrocity,    "  that  it  was 

"  his 

It  ought  certainly  to  apply  to  all  di(honeft  agents  and  traders,  but  is  probably  not  fo  underftood- 
if  it  be,  furcly  no  precept  was  ever  lefs  obferved.  The  banks  of  the  Ganges  afford  every  dav 
the  fight  of  multitudes  of  worfhippers  of  different  lines  of  bufinefs,  who  are  in  the  habitual 
praftice  of  cheating,  and  never  think  of  reftitution. 
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"  his  nujfith"  his  fate.  The  fame  perfuafion  extends  to  the  fuccefs  of  men 
in  life,  particularly  of  warriors  and  conquerors;  and  he  who  has  once  got 
the  opinion  of  a  happy  deftiny  in  his  favor,  will  from  that  very  prejudice, 
achieve  things  which  a  contrary  opinion  might  have  rendered  imprafticable 
to  him. 

The  doctrine  of  tranfmigration  tends  likewife  to  weaken  the  idea  of 
future  refponfibilitv.  It  unites  the  foul  fometimes  to  the  human  form,  then 
again  to  one  of  the  lower  animals,  in  which,  even  according  to  the  Hindoo  no- 
tions, there  is  an  incapacity  for  the  exercife  of  rational  powers,  and  a  want  of  a 
moral  fenfe :  it  likewife  fuppofes  the  confcioufnefs  of  former  flates  of  ex- 
iftence  to  be  loft.  Hence  there  is  no  fenfe  of  perfonal  identity,  no  fufFering 
from  the  refieQion  of  paft  crimes,  no  real  perception  of  the  reafons  of 
fufFering;  but  merely  paffive  temporary  endurance.  It  is  true  the  Brahmins 
have  an  art  by  which  they  profefs  to  difcover  the  former  ftate  and  charaQer 
of  perfons,  by  their  prefcnt  fufferings;  but  the  exiftence  of  fuch  an  impofture 
does  not  invalidate  thefe  obfervations,  fince  with  whatever  credulity  it  may 
be  regarded  by  a  Hindoo,  it  cannot  impart  to  him  the  confcious  knowledge 
of  experienced  truth.  Its  chief  objeft  feems  to  be  money,  and  as  it  affords  a 
curious  fpecimen  of  the  fubjeftion  into  which  the  human  mind  may  be 
brought,  fome  notice  of  it  fhall  be  taken  hereafter. 

.  The  Hindoos  indeed,  entertain  fuch  inadequate  and  obfcure  appre- 
henfions  of  a  future  ftate  of  punifliment,  and  have  fo  many  ways  of  fortifying 
themfelves  againft  them,  that  their  moral  conduQ:  is  little  influenced  by  fear 
derived  from  that  fource. 

One  of  the  notions  which  they  have  acquired  from  the  doftrine  of 
tranfmigration  is,  that  fome  departed  fpirits  may  be  doomed  to  whirl  for  ten 
days  after  death,  like  devils,  in  the  air,  fufFering  from  hunger  and  thirft;  and 
therefore  during  that  fpace,  after  funerals,  viQuals  are  laid  out  for  the  birds, 
that  the  unhappy  deceafed,  if  they  are  floating  in  the  airy  regions,  may  par- 
take of  the  food.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  happy  ftate,  to  which  the 
courje  of  tranfmigrations  may  convey  men,  to  the  court  o^ Indra,  God  of  the 
Firmament,  "  where,"  fays  Sir  William  Jones,  «  the  pleafures,  as  in  Ma- 
«  homed's  paradife,  are  wholly  fenfual." 

But 
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But  even  he  who  is  arrived  at  paradife  is  not  fecure;  for  the  omiffion 
ot"  certain  ceremonies,  or  oblations  to  the  manes  of  deceafed  anceftors,  by 
the  defcendents  of  thofe  no  longer  in  a  ftate  of  probation  themfelves,  is  dread- 
fully fatal,  "  precipitating  the  unhappy  perfons  into  nark,  or  hell,  thence 
"  to  be  borne  again  into  the  bodies  of  unclean  beafts,  until  by  fuccefTive  re- 
"  generations,  all  fins  are  done  away  *."  Thefe  offerings,  which  come  under 
the  denomination  of  (heradha,  are  made  by  fome  daily,  by  others  monthly 
and  annually;  and  the  manner  of  performance  is  thus  explained  in  the  Ayeen 
Akberryt.  "  He  give i  to  the  Brahmins,  money,  goods,  and  food,  drefled 
"  and  undreffed,  in  the  name  of  his  father,  grandfather,  and  great-grandfather, 
"  and  of  his  mother,  grandmother,  and  great-grandmother,"  The  principle 
upon  which  they  proceed,  is  that  of  increafing  the  welfare,  folace,  and  en- 
joyment of  departed  progenitors;  the  real  effeSs  are  to  provide  a  ftated 
fucceflion  of  facrificial  entertainments  for  the  Brahmins,  to  add  to  the  ce- 
remonial burthens  and  fuperftitious  terrors  of  the  people,  by  threatenings  of 
dreadful  confequences,  as  well  to  thofe  who  omit  thefe  rites,  as  to  the  fpirits 
of  the  deceafed,  who  are  thus  neglefted. 

What  fuitable  ideas  of  fpiritual  happinefs  and  of  divine  juftice  can 
a  people,  adopting  fuch  a  praQice,  poffefs;  and  how  muft  it  difcourage  vir- 
tuous exertion  to  think,  that  all  may  be  undone  after  the  death  of  the  ferformer^ 
by  the  carelefsnefs  of  another  perfon  ! 

Thirdly,  The  Character  of  the  whole  multitude  of  Hin- 
doo Deities,  male  and  female,  is  another  fource  of  immorality.  The 
legends  and  hiftories  of  their  aftions  are  innumerable,  and  in  the  higheft  de- 
gree extravagant,  abfurd,  ridiculous,  and  incredible.  But  the  feature  by  which 
they  are,  above  all,  diftinguiflied,  is  the  abandoned  wickednefs  of  their  di- 
vinities, Brahma,  Viflrnow,  Mahadeo,  (who  are  held  to  be  refpeftively  the 
creator,  the  preferver,  and  deflroyer  of  the  world,)  and  of  all  the  reft,  in  their 
feveral  fubordinate  capacities.  The  moft  enormous  and  ftrangc  impurities, 
the  moft  villainous  frauds  and  impoftures,  the  moft  deteftable  cruelties  and 
I  i  injufticc, 

*  Notes  to  the  Bhagvad. 
f  Vol.  III.  page  331. 
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injuftice,  the  moft  filthy  and  abominable  conceits,  every  corrupt  excefs  and 
indulgence,  are  prefented  to  us  in  their  hiftories,  varied  in  a  thoufand  forms. 
Thefe  fcandalous  legends  are  more  or  lefs  known  among  all  the  millions  of 
Hindoftan;  they  form  an  immenfe  feries  of  adventures,  which  fill  the  imagi- 
nation of  a  weak  and  credulous  people;  very  many  of  them  are  perpetuated 
by  images,  temples,  and  ceremonies,  and  thofe  of  fuch  a  nature  as  it  were 
pollution  to  defcribe.  Reprefentations  which  abandoned  licentioufuefs  durfl 
hardly  imagine  within  the  moft  fecret  recefles  of  impurity,  are  there  held  up 
in  the  face  of  the  fun  to  all  mankind,  in  durable  materials,  in  places  dedicated 
to  religion;  nay,  they  are  the  objefts  of  religious  adoration,  and  miniatures 
are  taken  from  them  and  worn  by  multitudes  about  the  neck*.  Is  it  con- 
ceivable that  the  fenfes  and  imagination  of  the  people,  efpecially  of  the  youth, 
fhould  not  be  utterly  depraved  by  fuch  reprefentations;  or  that  all  feelings 
and  ideas  of  natural  modefty  fliould  not  be  confounded  and  extinguifhed  by 
them  ?  What  then  muft  be  the  effeB;  when  religious  influence  is  fuperadded  ? 

If  fuch  indecent  exhibitions  as  are  now  forbidden  by  the  law  in  this 
country,  were  to  be  prefented  to  public  view  with  the  higheft  honor,  in  lofty 
and  elegant  edifices,  appropriated  by  the  legiflature  for  that  purpofe,  and  all 
ranks,  fexes,  and  ages,  were  encouraged  to  refort  to  them  ;  if  religious  merit 
were  added  as  a  further  encouragement;  and  if  the  praQice  were  to  be  per- 
manent; what  would  be  the  effeft  upon  the  general  manners  ?  A  great  revo- 
lution in  all  ideas  of  modefty,  chaftity,  continence,  and  decorum ;  the 
exclufion  of  fentiment  and  virtue.  Df  all  thefe,  nothing  would  be  left,  but 
the  confideration  of  what  cuftom  had  prefcribed,  and  pofitive  inftitution  had 
forbidden,  as  to  exterior  demeanor  and  conduft.  Such  is  the  ftate  of  the 
people  of  Hindoftan  as  to  thefe  points :  there  is  a  difcernible  abfence  of  our 
feelings  and  opinions  of  propriety  and  decorum  in  what  regards  the  fexes,  a 
groffnefs  in  their  language,   manners,  and  ideas,  which  (whatever  allowances 

are 


*  Ceremonies  Religieufcs,  Tome  VI.  paffim. — Roger,  page  157 — Voyage  de  Gentil^ 
Tome  I.  page  163. — Voyage  de  Sonneiar,  Vol.  I.  page  41  &  175. — Hamilton's  Travels,  Vol.  I. 
page  379. — Pietra  della  Voile,  page  j;,  Sic. — Sir  William  Jones,  in  the  firft  Vol.  of  the  Afiatic 
Tranfaiflions,  page  254. — Baldseus,  in  Churchill's  Colledlon,  Vol.  III.  paflim.— Nieuhoff,  in 
Ditto,  Vol.  II.  page  184, — Fryer's  Travels,  page  179,  &c. 
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are  to  be  made  for  the  difFerences  of  eaftern  or  of  ancient  habits  of  life,)  is 
beft  to  be  accounted  for  by  tracing  it  to  its  fource.  There  is  a  certain  mo- 
defty  which  feems  to  be  inherent  in  the  conftitution  of  the  human  mind; 
traces  of  it  are  to  be  feen  in  the  rudeft  hordes  ftill  uncorrupted;  it  is  pofitive 
corruption  that  deftroys  it;  and  the  ufages  of  the  Hindoos  muft  tlierefore  be 
an  effeft,  as  well  as  a  caufe  of  depravity. 

Nor  are  thefe  which  have  been  enumerated,  the  only  ways  in  which  the 
Hindoo  mythology  influences  the  manners  of  the  people.  He  who  wants  to 
glut  his  revenge,  knows  where  to  addrefs  himfelf  to  a  patronefs.  Kali  (or  Kallee), 
the  Goddefs  of  Deftruftion,  has  ftill  many  votaries;  and  the  Vedes  afford  exam- 
ples of  facrifices  and  tremendous  incantations  for  the  deftruftion  of  enemies. 
The  robber  alfo,  when  about  to  iflue  forth  againft  the  perfon  and  the  pro- 
perty of  his  neighbour,  propitiates  his  tutelar  deity  for  a  fuccefsful  expedition. 
We  have  feen  from  the  code,  that  the  practice  of  offering  worfhip  and  fa- 
crifices, in  order  to  compafs  the  death  of  another,  is  known  to  the  law.  In 
fhort,  what  is  the  nefarious  praftice  for  which  a  patron  may  not  be  found  in 
the  Hindoo  pantheon  ?  The  morals  of  thcfe  people  are  therefore  poifoned  at 
the  fountains  and  altars  of  religion. 

Fourthly.  The  Worship  and  Ceremonies  praflifed  by  the 
Hindoos,  with  various  circumftances  appertaining  to  them,  have  the  effeft  of 
vitiating,  as  well  as  oi Jlupifying,  their  minds.  In  an  enlightened  land  it 
may  appear  fuperfluaus,  formally  to  ftate,  that  fuch  are  the  confequences  of 
idolatry;  but  that  which  is  admitted,  it  may  be  well  alfo,  to  recolleft  and  to 
view,  as  exemplified  in  praftice.  The  divine  nature  is  infinitely  degraded  by 
every  material  reprefentation;  and  the  man  already  fo  grofs  as  to  refort  to 
one,  becomes  more  grofs  in  ufing  it.  If  he  does  not  at  length  drop  the  idea 
of  a  diftinft  invifible  power,  and  think  only  of  the  objeft  before  him,  (as 
there  is  reafon  to  fufpeft  he  will,}  he  at  leaft  believes  that  his  god  inhabits  the 
flock  or  the  ftone,  which  he  has  fet  up.  European  apologifts  for  fo  mon- 
ftrous  a  praflice,  have  been  willing  to  deny  this  idea  of  idolatry;  but  an  evi- 
dence of  far  fuperior  authority,  the  author  of  the  Bhagvad,  afferts  its  reality. 
He  introduces  Chrifhna,  who  is  there  reprejcnted  a%  Vijlinow,  with  fupreme 

authority. 
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authority,  faying  "  the  ignorant*  believe  me,  who  am  invifible,  to  exift  in  the 
"  vifible  form  under  which  they  fee  met."  And  the  learned  tranflator  of  the 
Bha-Tvad  is  of  opinion,  that  it  was  one  of  the  aims  of  that  work,  "  to  induce 
"  men  at  leaft  to  believe  God,  that  is  the  Supreme  God,  prefent  in  every 
"  image  before  which  they  bent."  Between  depraved  opinions  entertained  of 
the  Divine  Being,  and  depraved  praflice,  there  is  a  neceffary  and  infeparable 
conneQion.  Thofe  opinions  originate  from  corruption,  and  he  who  makes  a 
god  for  himfelf,  will  certainly  contrive  to  receive  from  him  an  indulgence 
For  his  corrupt  propenfities.  Hence  all  the  fcandalous  and  fhocking  proceed- 
ings, of  which  fome  intimation  has  been  given  in  the  preceding  pages.  If  we 
fuppofe  the  origin  of  the  erroneous  notions  in  queftion  to  have  been  the  al- 
legorization  of  phyfical  truths,  or  of  the  powers  of  nature,  flill  if  the  inven- 
tors had  not  ceafed  to  be  fhocked  by  lull,  fraud,  and  robbery,  would  they 
have  ftamped  thofe  qualities  on  their  gods,  and  chofen  extravagant  reprefen- 
tations  of  them  as  badges  of  religion?  In  all  the  popular  worfliip  of  the  Hin- 
doos, God  is  never  fet  forth  under  the  idea  of  Holinefs,  "  as  of  purer  eyes 
"  than  to  behold  iniquity;"  nor  is  any  fervice  offered  to  him  worthy  of  a 
rational  mind.  The  Supreme  God  has  indeed  neither  temple  nor  honor  among 
the  people;  the  few  Brahmins  who  recognize  his  being,  do  not  fuppofe  him 
to  concern  himfelf  with  the  affairs  of  the  world;  and  the  better  conceptions 
which  they  have  of  his  nature,  (though  the  rays  of  original  truth  fcattercd 
through  their  fyftem,  are  overwhelmed  in  the  mafs  of  polytheifm  and  idola- 
try.) they  hold  as  fpeculations,  which  they  conceal  from  the  multitude,  and 
in  praftice  oppofe.  So  that  the  indulgence  in  immorality,  which  we  have 
ieen  to  be  carried  to  fuch  a  length,  is  not  the  perverfion  and  degeneracy  of 
their  fyftem,  but  its  very  effence. 

Unreftrained  however  as  the  Hindoos  are,  with  refpeft  to  immoral  li- 
cence, they  gain  little  fatisfaftion  from  their  religion,  with  regard  to  thofe 
things  which  affefl.  them  moft,  namely,  natural  evils,  and  the  intercfts  of  the 

prefent 

*  The  "  ignorant,"  from  the  whole  fcope  of  the  work  whence  this  is  taken,  appear  to 
be  all  except  a  few  of  the  moft  enlightened  Brahmins. 
f  Bhagvad-Geeta,   page  71. 
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prefent  life.  They  do  not  confider  one  Mind,  one  Power,  as  governing  the 
univerfe;  they  are  di drafted  by  a  multiplicity  of  deities,  who  are  not  repre- 
fented  as  afting  in  uniform  concert,  but  often  as  at  variance.  It  muft  gene- 
rally therefore  be  an  uncertainty  among  them,  whether  the  tutelar  deity  whom 
they  have  chofen,  is  able  to  proteft  them;  whether  the  prayers  of  their  ene- 
mies may  not  prevail;  whether  other  deities,  whom  they  do  not  affiduoufly 
ferve,  may  not  injure  them;  though  they  multiply  inventions  to  perfuade 
themfelves,  and  others,  of  the  pre-eminence  of  their  refpeftive  peculiar  dei- 
ties; and  the  followers  of  Vifhnow  and  Efwara  are,  on  this  account,  in  mor- 
tal oppofition  to  each  other. 

They  invoke  indeed  particular  deities  for  particular  things,  (with  cere- 
monies of  the  mod  abominable  kinds,  in  which  the  women  are  pre-eminent,) 
and  thofe  of  the  fubordinate  clafles  are  perhaps  not  to  be  enumerated.  But 
after  all,  they  think  it  beft,  efpecially  the  lower  caftes,  to  endeavor  to  conci- 
liate evil  fpirits  likewife,  to  deprecate  their  malice,  and  implore  their  friend- 
fhip.  To  one  of  them*  they  facrifice,  on  the  feftival  dedicated  to  his  honor, 
goats  and  buffaloes,  inftead  of  a  man,  the  facrifice  which  it  is  faid  was  formerly 
offered  ;  at  which  time  alfo,  fome  of  his  deluded  votaries  were  wont  to  throw 
themfelves  before  his  procefllonal  car,  that  by  being  crufhed  under  it,  they 
might  receive  a  happy  death.  The  praftice  ftill  common,  of  fwinging  by 
hooks  fixed  in  the  mufcles  of  the  back,  and  attached  to  ropes,  which  with  a 
lever  raife  the  body  to  a  conGderable  height,  is  performed  in  honor  of  this 
malevolent  fpirit.  This  is  the  fame  deity  defcribed  by  Soneratt  as  a  goddefs, 
under  the  name  of  Mariatale,  who,  he  fays,  was  a  moft  infamous  woman, 
guilty  of  all  forts  of  cruelties;  but  her  body  after  the  head  had  been  defervedly 
fevered  from  it,  being  re-animated  by  an  evil  fpirit,  flie  is  now,  under  this 
decapitated  form,  greatly  feared  and  ferved  by  the  lower  Indians  on  the  Coaft 
of  Coromandel,  and  by  the  Pariaus  in  particular,  who  put  her,  he  adds, 
above  God. 

Another  mode  of  honoring  their  deities,  is  common  in  thofe  provinces 

where  the  Mahomedan  invaders   never  fully   fettled  themfelves.     Troops  of 

K  k  proftitutes 


*  Called  by  Roger,  page  245,  Ganga-gramma. 
•j-  Vol.  I.  page  246. 
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proftitutes  are  attached  to  ihe  pagodas,  they  are  brought  up  as  the  fervants  of 
the  idol,  dance  in  its  proceffions,  and  make  part  of  the  eftablifliment  of  the 
place.  The  acceffion  of  fuch  auxiliaries  to  a  religious  inftitution,  and  the 
belief  of  their  being  even  in  an  enviable  ftate  as  to  another  world,  are 
juftified  by  the  legendary  merit  of  one  of  their  order,  who  is  related  to 
have  been  vifited  by  Dewender,  keeper  of  the  celeftial  regions,  in  the  form 
of  a  man,  and  to  have  fliewn  great  fidelity  to  him.  Let  this  notorious  faft 
declare,  whether  the  impurity  of  their  deities  and  temples,  has  anyconneftion 
with  immorality  in  praftice. 

The  Hindoo  mythology  has  not  only  the  tendency  of  direftly  vitiating 
the  heart,  but  gives  fuch  falfe  notions  of  nature,  as  mull  envelop  the  mind  in 
grofs  ignorance  and  error,  and  thus  ftrengthen  the  dominion  of  fuperftition, 
and  its  attendant  vices.  Their  legendary  allegorical  hiftories  of  the  creation  of 
good  and  evil  fpirits,  and  faints,  with  their  wars  and  aClions;  of  the  elements, 
the  feafons,  and  the  planets,  all  of  which  are  perfonified  by  them,  have  come 
at  length  literally  to  be  received  by  the  vulgar ;  who  thus  ferioufly  believe  that 
the  fun  and  moon  are  animated  beings,  or  Dewtahs,  and  that  when  they  are 
eclipfed,  two  evil  fpirits,  or  dragons,  have  feized  them.  On  fuch  occafions 
therefore,  vaft  multitudes  have  been  ufed  to  refort  to  the  rivers  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  ablution  and  prayer,  to  beat  the  water,  and  make  hideous  noifes,  in 
order  to  induce  the  dragons  to  relinquifh  their  hold.  Bernier  witneffed  a  fcene 
of  this  fort  at  Delhi,  in  the  lafl  century,  of  which  he  has  given  a  ftriking  def- 
cription*.  The  people  in  our  fettlements  do  not  feem  now  to  be  fo  loud  on 
thefe  occafions.  The  learned  among  the  Brahmins  know  better  :  but  if  they 
have  for  more  than  two  thoufand  years,  perfifled  in  keeping  the  vulgar  under 
fuch  abfurd  deception,  they  are  very  unworthy  depofitories  of  fcience.  In 
the  knowledge  of  the  globe  they  feem  to  be  themfelves  grofsly  defeQive, 
maintaining  a  fcheme  of  geography,  imaginary  and  ridiculous,  the  offspring  of 
the  fame  genius  as  the  mythological  legends.  The  extravagant  errors  of  the 
Hindoos  refpefting  vifible  nature,  tends  to  render  their  minds  lefs  apt  for 
the  perception  of  moral  truth, 

Befides  the  confequences  of  idolatry,  which  are  univerfal,  the  very  ap- 
pearance 
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pearance  of  the  Hindoo  idols  in  general,  has  a  tendency  to  degrade  the  wor- 
fhippers :  they  are  hideoufly  ugly,  with  many  heads,  arms,  and  weapons ;  with 
great  teeth  and  eyes,  and  terrific  countenances,  of  a  black  color;  many  of 
them  fmeared  with  oil,  and  fmelling  flrongly  of  it.  They  are  fhut  up  in  nar- 
row dark  rooms,  and  the  approach  to  them  is  through  obfcurity  and  filence. 
The  fcandalous  obfcenity  of  others  has  been  before  hinted.  Figures  of  the 
monkey,  the  bull,  and  of  various  other  animals,  are  often  placed  around,  and 
worlhipped  as  the  attendants  of  the  fuperior  deity  of  the  place. 

Of  the  innumerable,  ftrange,  and  antic  ceremonies,  geftures,  and 
poftures,  praftifed  by  the  Hindoos  in  their  worfliip,  no  full  defcription  can 
be  given.  They  are>  varied  according  to  the  rules  of  different  feQs,  and 
the  fancies  of  individuals.  The  account  contained  in  the  Ayeen  Akberry*, 
of  the  Poojah,  a  form  in  daily  and  ordinary  ufe,  will  give  fome  idea  of  them, 
and  hardly  fail  to  excite  commiferation  for  the  deplorable  blindnefs  of  the 
people. 

"  Poojah  is  divided  into  fixteen  ceremonies.  After  the  worfhipper 
«  has  performed  his  ufual  ablutions,  with  the  Sindehya  and  Howm^  he  fits 
"  down,  looking  towards  the  eaft  or  the  north,  with  his  legs  drawn  up  in 
"  front;  then  taking  in  his  hand  a  little  water  and  rice,  fprinkles  the  idol, 
"  thinking  that  he  thereby  begins  the  worfhip  of  God,  Next  is  the  Kuljh 
"  Poojah,  or  the  worfhip  of  the  conch-fhell.  Lafl;  is  the  Gunta-Poojah,  which 
"  is  plaiftering  the  bell  with  fandal  wood.  When  he  has  performed  thefe 
"  Poojahs,  he  throws  down  a  little  rice,  and  wifhes  that  God  may  be  mani- 
"  felted;  thus  far  includes  the  firft  of  the  fixteen  ceremonies.  2.  He  places 
"  a  table  of  metal,  or  any  thing  elfe,  as  a  feat  for  the  deity.  3.  He  throws 
"  water  into  a  vefTel,  to  wafh  his  footfteps.  In  Hindoftan  it  is  the  cuflom, 
«  that  when  a  fuperior  enters  the  houfe  of  an  inferior,  he  wafhes  his  feet. 
*'  4.  He  fprinkles  water  thrice,  to  reprefent  the  idol  rinfing  his  mouth.  It 
"  is  alfo  the  cuflom  for  an  inferior  to  bring  to  a  fuperior  water  to  rinfe  his 
"  mouth  before  meals.  5.  Sandal  flowers,  beetle,  and  rice,  are  offered  to 
"  the  idol.  6.  The  idol  and  his  feat  are  carried  to  another  fpot.  When  he 
«'  takes  in  his  right  hand  a  white  conch-fhell  full  of  water,   which  he  throws 
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*<  over  the  idol,  and  with  his  left  rings  the  bell.  7.  He  dries  the  idol  with 
«'  a  cloth,  replaces  it  upon  its  feat,  and  drefles  it.  8.  He  puts  the  zenar  (a 
"  facred  thread)  upon  the  idol.  g.  He  makes  the  kufhck  (lines  with  a  com- 
"  pofition  of  cow-dung,  &c.)  upon  the  idol,  in  twelve  places.  10.  He 
"  throws  over  the  idol,  flowers  or  green  leaves.  11.  He  fumigates  it  with 
«  perfume.  12.  He  lights  a  lamp  with  ghee  (clarified  butter).  13.  He 
"  places  before  the  idol,  trays  of  food,  according  to  his  ability,  which  are 
«  diftributed  amongft  the  by-ftanders,  as  the  idol's  leavings.  The  14th  is 
«  called  niimjkar,  which  is  worfhipping  God  with  heart  and  tongue;  and 
"  ftretching  himfelf  .at  full  length,  with  his  face  towards  the  ground,  (this 
"  proftration  is  called  dundowt);  then  he  lays  himfelf  in  fuch  manner  that 
"  his  eight  members  touch  the  ground,  namely,  the  two  knees,  two  hands, 
*«  forehead,  nofe,  and  cheeks;  and  this  they  call  Jliajlang.  Thefe  kinds  of 
«  projlrations  are  alfo  performed  to  great  vien.  15.  He  compafTes  the  idol 
«  feveral  times.  16.  He  ftands  like  a  flave  with  his  hands  uplifted,  and  aflcs 
"  permifEon  to  depart.  There  are  particular  prayers,  and  many  different 
"  ways  of  performing  thefe  fixteen  ceremonies;  and  others  believe  that  only 
"  from  the  ninth  to  the  thirteenth  are  indifpenfable  duties.  Excepting  a 
"  Sonny-affy  and  a  Sooder^  all  other  Hindoos  perform  this  Poojah  thrice 
"  every  day." 

Fifthly,  The  fpirit  of  fuperflition  extends  among  the  Hindoos  to 
every  hour,  and  every  bufinefs  of  life.  The  particulars  recently  flated, 
though  ftriking,  give  no  adequate  idea  of  the  univerfality  of  its  operation; 
and  to  follow  it  through  all  its  influences,  would  be  an  endlefs  tafk.  Some 
further  illuftrations  may  however  fufhce  to  confirm  the  exiflence  of  fuch  a 
fpirit,  and  to  prove  its  powerful  and  inceffant  influence  over  the  minds  of 
this  people.  AffeOing,  in  a  variety  of  v/ays,  their  underftanding  and  their 
conduct,  it  muft  alfo  enter,  in  no  inconfiderable  degree,  into  the  conflitution 
of  their  moral  and  national  charafter. 

The  Hindoos,  it  has  been  already  obferved,  are  afraid  of  evil  fpirits, 
fuch  as  are  denominated  among  us,  daemons  and  genii.  They  believe  the 
world  to  abound  with  them;  every  little  diflrift  has  its  haunted  places;  and 
perfons  who  pafs  them  often,  make  fome  offering,  or  render  homage  to  ap- 
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peafe  and  conciliate  the  refiding  genius.  Many  are  the  devices  in  ufe  amongft 
them  to  fortify  themfelves  againft  the  affaults  of  thefe  malignant  beings,  which 
they  apprehend  on  fmall  occafions  as  well  as  on  great;  for  when  a  Hindoo 
yawns,  he  performs  a  Ihort  exorcifm,  to  prevent  the  dasmon  from  feizing 
that  opportunity  of  entering  into  his  body.  PoffefTions  are  moft  firmly 
believed  by  them,  and  the  appearance  of  them  is  not  at  all  uncommon.  The 
perfons  are  evidently  convulfed  and  agitated  in  an  extraordinary  manner; 
they  declare  that  a  fpirit  has  feized  them;  and  there  is  feldom  reafon  to  think 
them  infincere  in  making  fuch  aflertions,  becaufe  the  circumftance  happens 
to  fervants,  and  others,  who  from  cafte,  and  the  ufages  of  the  country,  hardly 
ever  meddle  with  the  curious  arts.  The  notion  of  apparitions,  is  alfo  very 
familiar  among  the  people.  Their  legends  countenance  it,  and  their  imagi- 
nations, weak  and  inordinate,  multiply  relations  of  this  kind.  It  is  fuppofed 
alfo,  that  the  fpirits  of  the  dead  have  accefs  to  the  living,  in  various  ways, 
and  may  do  them  good  or  evil.  Witchcraft  is  univerfally  believed,  and 
praflifed  among  them.  Every  village  has  one  or  more  female  profeffors  of 
this  art,  and  wizards  alfo  abound:  thefe  are  dreaded,  accufed,  and  refortf.d 
to,  as  was  the  cafe  in  Europe  in  the  dark  ages.  But  in  Hindoftan,  this  i* 
ftill  an  a£tive  and  flourifhing  profeffion.  The  feveral  arts  of  divination, 
foodifaying,  forcery,  necromancy,  and  above  all,  aftrology,  are  well  known 
and  highly  regarded.  From  tlie  work  of  Abul  Fazil,  it  would  appear,  that 
they  are  all  explained  and  fanftioned  in  the  Shafters.  The  Vedes,  we  know, 
enjoin  the  horofcope  to  be  drawn  at  the  birth  of  a  child,  and  this  is  conftantly 
praQifed.  The  Magiftrate,  among  the  Hindoos,  was  bound  always  to  have 
fkilful  aftrologers  and  foothfayers  about  him.  The  code  impofes  punifliment 
upon  any  one  ignorant  of  ajlrology,  who  fhall  prefume  to  preditl  misfortune 
to  the  Magiftrate.  No  affair  of  importance  is  at  this  day  undertaken  without 
confulting  a  foothfayer. 

Incantations  alfo,  which  form  another  very  large  branch  in  the  occult 
arts  of  the  Hindoos,  are  amply  treated  of  in  the  Vedes,  and  in  praftice  are 
univerfal.     Their  objeft  is  unlimited;  to  procure  all  good,  and  avert  all  evil. 

With  incantations,  may  be  clafied  the  endlefs  variety  of  charms,  fpells, 
talifmans,  amulets,  and  other  inventions  of  this  nature,  of  which  no  indi- 
vidual, fmall  or  great,  of  all  the  millions  of  the  Hindoo  race,  is  deftitute. 
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The  confidence  rcpofed  in  thefe  things  is  wonderful.  It  is  a  part  of  the  duty 
enjoined  in  the  Hindoo  code  to  the  fovereign,  "  that  he  keep  magicians, 
«  men  who  can  cure  by  fpells,"  upon  which  far  more  reliance  is  placed 
than  on  medicine.  While  the  writer  of  this  fketch  was  in  Hindoftan,  he  faw 
in  one  morning,  two  fine  young  men,  the  pupils  of  a  fnake-charmer,  lying 
dead,  in  confequence  of  their  undoubting  confidence,  that  the  fpell  which  he 
had  taught  them  would  render  the  poifon  of  the  ferpent  innoxious.  Prefuming 
upon  this  fpell,  firft  one  and  then  the  other  provoked  a  moft  venomous  fnake 
to  bite  him,  and  in  two  hours  they  were  both  corpfes,  leaving  deftitute  families. 
Unfuccefsful  inftances  of  this  fort  do  not  open  the  eyes  of  the  people.  They 
are  referred  to  irregularity  in  the  application  of  the  fpell,  and  do  not  impeach 
the  efficacy  of  the  art. 

As  a  further  illuftration  of  this  vaft  fyftem  of  impofition,  the  following 
tranfcripts  are  made  from  the  Ayeen  Akberry*,  the  work  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, of  a  man  of  the  firft  eminence  for  talents,  rank,  and  information,  who 
was  born  and  pafied  his  life  in  Hindoftan. 

SUR, 

«  Is  the  art  of  predifting  events,  by  obferving  in  what  manner  the 
«'  breath  iflues  through  the  noftrils.  The  breath  comes  out  of  the  noftrils 
"  after  three  ways.  Firft,  when  it  comes  moftly  out  of  the  left  noftril.  This 
"  they  attribute  to  the  influence  of  the  moon,  and  call  adda  and  chandernaree. 
"  The  fecond,  when  it  ifliies  moft  from  the  right  noftril,  which  they  attribute 
"  to  the  influence  of  the  fun,  and  therefore  call  foorejnai-ee  and  jbingela. 
"  The  third  is,  when  both  noftrils  breathe  equally.  The  following  is  the 
"  order  in  which  the  breath  ought  to  pafs  through  the  nofe  : — from  perva  to 
"  the  third  tith,  chandernaree,  and  the  fame  number  of  days  foorejnare,  al- 
"  ternately  throughout  the  month :  others  make  it  weekly,  thus,  Sunday, 
"  Tuefday,  Thurfday,  and  Saturday,  foorejnaree;  and  Monday,  Wednefday, 
"  and  Friday,  chandernaree.  Others  maintain  that  it  is  regulated  by  the 
"  fun's  courfe  through  the  zodiac,  Aries  beginning  with  the  foorejnaree, 
"  Taurus  with  chandernaree,  and  thus  alternately  through  all  the  figns.     All 
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«  the  learned  of  the  Hindoos  believe,  that  if  a  man  breathes  differently  from 
«  one  of  thefe  three  ways,  fome  misfortune  will  befal  him;  if  the  irregularity 
"  lads  two  days,  a  quarrel  will  enfue;  if  it  continues  ten  days,  fome  misfor- 
"  tune  will  befal  him;  if  fifteen  days,  he  will  have  a  fevere  fit  of  ficknefs; 
«  if  for  a  month,  his  brother  will  die.  Others  fpeak  thus  of  the  irregularity 
"  of  breathing;  if  for  a  day  and  night,  foorejnaree  is  in  excefs,  the  perfon 
"  will  die  at  the  expiration  of  a  year;  if  it  lafts  two  days  and  nights,  he  will 
"  live  two  years;  and  fo  a  year  for  every  day;  if  the  excefs  continues  for  a 
"  month,  he  will  die  at  the  end  of  the  enfuing  month.  For  the  excefs  of 
"  chandernaree,  they  fay,  if  it  lafts  a  day  and  night,  that  perfon  will  have  a 
"  fit  of  ficknefs  at  the  expiration  of  a  year;  and  according  to  the  number  of 
"  days  he  will  be   fo  many  years  fick." 

The  manner  of  predifting  events  by  the  knowledge  of  this  art*. 

"  If  any  one  comes  to  inquire  whether  a  woman  who  is  pregnant  fhall 
"  be  delivered  of  a  boy  or  girl,  the  perfon  who  is  to  anfwer,  mull  examine 
«  the  noftrils  of  the  queftioner;  if  he  breathes  more  through  one  noftril  than 
"  the  other,  and  ftands  on  that  fide,  it  (hall  foretel  a  fon;  but  if  he  happen 
"  to  place  himfelf  on  the  oppofite  fide,  it  fhall  indicate  that  it  will  be  a  daugh- 
"  ter;  if  he  breathes  equally  through  both  noftrils,  there  will  be  twins.  Some 
"  believe  that  if  the  queftioner  ftands  on  the  foorejnaree  fide,  it  will  be  a  boy; 
"  and  if  on  the  chandernaree,  a  daughter;  and  that  if  the  breathing  be  equal, 
"  it  denotes  an  hermaphrodite." 

"  If  an  inquiry  is  made  concerning  a  perfon  who  is  fick;  if  the  quef- 
"  tioner  ftands  on  the  foorejnaree  fide,  the  fick  perfon  will  die;  but  if  on  the 
"  chandernaree  fide,  he  will  recover." 

"  If  it  be  inquired  whether  or  not  an  enemy's  army  will  come;  if  the 
"  queftioner  is  chandernaree,  and  ftands  on  that  fide,  the  army  will  come; 
*'  but  if  he  is  foorejnaree,  and  ftands  on  that  fide,  it  will  not  come." 

"  If  he  inquires  concerning  peace  and  war;  chandernaree  implies  the 
"  firft,  and  foorejnaree  the  laft." 

Akum, 
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Akum*, 

«  Teaches  what  incantations  are  advantageous,  and  what  are  hurtful; 
«  what  will  improve  the  underftanding,  increafe  rank  and  fortune,  cure  dif. 
"  eafes,  Jubdue  enemies,  cement  friendfhips,  infure  the  conqueft  of  countries, 
«  and  advance  the  fuccefs  of  government." 

SHOOGUNt, 

"  Is  the  art  of  difcovering  what  is  now  happening,  and  predicting  fu- 
"  ture  events  by  obferving  the  motions  of  birds.  This  is  an  art  in  which 
"  many  Hindoos  are  (killed." 

"  The  learned  Hindoos  difcover  hidden  things  by  means  of  five  things; 
"  1,  AJlrology, — 2,  Sur, — 3,  Shoogun, — 4,  Keyweel,  which  are  omens  learnt 
"  by  throwing  dice, — 5,  Samdirg,  predifting  from  obferving  the  form  of  the 
««  limbs,  and  their  motion,  and  the  lines  and  moles  on  the  body." 

GarudJ, 

«  Is  the  art  of  repeating  certain  incantations  for  recovering  a  perfon 
«  who  has  been  flung  by  a  fcorpion,  or  fnake,  or  any  other  venemous  rep- 
«  tile.  This  is  done  by  repeating  his  genealogy  and  praifing  his  anceflors, 
«  which  obliges  the  animal  to  prefent  itfelf.  The  following  is  a  wonderful 
«  fa£l.  When  they  have  caught  an  old  fnake  of  a  particular  fpecies,  they 
«  repeat  certain  incantations,  and  then  make  it  bite  a  Brahmin;  when  the 
"  poifon  takes  effeft,  the  Brahmin  continues  for  fome  time  in  a  ftate  of  ftu- 
"  pefaftion,  when,  upon  any  queftion  being  put  to  him,  he  gives  anfwers 
"  which  are  invariably  found  to  be  true.  The  Hindoo  philofophers  believe 
«  that  during  the  revolution  of  the  Cal-jowg,  nothing  is  truer  than  fuch  an- 
"  fwers.  And  thefe  anfwers  have  been  coUefted  together  into  feveral  vo- 
«  lumes." 

Inderjal, 
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Inderjal*, 
"  Includes  the  art  of  necromancy,   talifmans,  and  flight   of  hand,  in 
<'  which  they  are  wonderful  beyond  defcription." 

But  the  exceffive  folicitude  of  the  Hindoos  about  the  future,  is  in 
nothing  more  confpicuous  than  in  their  regard  to  omens,  figns,  lucky,  and 
unlucky  days.  They  carry  this  attention  to  a  length  almofl;  incredible.  It 
interferes  perpetually  in  all  the  affairs  in  which  they  are  concerned,  as  Euro- 
peans who  have  to  a£t  with  them  have  the  mortification  to  find.  Roger,  a 
Dutch  clergyman  of  great  credit,  frequently  cited  in  this  treatife,  has  given 
in  his  work,  written  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  laft  century,  on  the  Coaft  of 
Coromandel,  and  fince  tranflated  into  French,  an  account  of  their  proceed- 
ings in  this  refpeft,  which  fo  well  fuits  the  prefent  manners  of  Bengal,  that 
while  it  fully  illuftrates  the  fubjeft  under  confideration,  it  evinces  the  fame- 
nefs  of  character,  prevalent  among  them  in  diftant  periods  and  places. 

"  D'autant*  qu'il  a  elle  dit  dans  I'onzieme  chapitre,  que  les  Brahmins, 
"  et  autres  nations  payennes,  prennent  garde  aux  jours,  quand  ils  ont  deflein 
"  d'aller  faire  la  demande  d'un  marriage,  ou  pour  le  confirmer,  il  ne  fera  pas 
"  pour  ce  fujet,  hors  de  propos,  de  parler  un  peu  comme  on  prend  garde 
"  au  fignes  et  aux  choix  des  jours." 

"  lis  n'entreprendront  point  une  affaire  qu'en  un  jour,  qui,  felon  leur 
«  compte,  eft  bon;  et  s'il  fe  prefente  quelque  figne  ce  bon  jour-la,  qui  felon 
'«  leur  opinion,  eft  mauvais,  ils  ne  la  pourfuivront  pas,  craignant  que  la  fin 
"  n'en  foit  pas  bonne.  Quand  ils  ont  le  delTein  d'entreprendre  un  voyage 
"  par  terre,  ils  avanceront  fouvent  leur  voyage,  pour  prendre  I'occafion  d'un 
«'  jour  et  d'une  bonne  heure,  quoique  ce  feroit  vers  le  foir,  et  qu'ils  ne  pour- 
"  roient  pas  aller  plus  d'un  quart  d'heure  loin  de  la  ville,  cela  n'eftant  pas 
"  capable  de  les  en  empefcher,  eftant  affeurez  que  quand  ils  partent  en  une 
«  bonne  heure  tout  leur  voyage  fera  heureux.  lis  difFeront  fouvent  leur 
Mm  "  voyage 
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"  voyage  quelques  jours,  pour  avoir  un  bon  jour  et  une  bonne  heure;  et  il 
«  arrive  fouvent,  (comme  j'ay  dit,)  qu'ils  ont  perdu,  en  attendant  les  bons 
«  jours,  la  bonne  occafion,  et  le  temps  propre,  pour  avancer  leur  voyage, 
"  et  pour  avoir  un  heurcux  fuccez  de  leurs  affaires,  De  fa9on  qu'on  peut 
"  dire,  avecjufte  raifon,  de  ces  payens-la,  ce  que  S ene que  d'lfoit  des  fabats 
"  des  Tuifs;  "  que  plufieurs  chofes,  qu'on  devoit  faire  a  I'inllant,  eftoient 
"  fouvent  perdues,  ou  ne  fe  faifoient  jamais,  a  caufe  qu'on  differoit,  et  qu'on 
"  ne  les  faifoit  pas  en  temps."  lis  en  va  de  cette  fa9on  avec  ces  payens-cy; 
"  car  pendant  qu'ils  attendent  affez  les  bons  jours,  et  les  bonnes  heures,  ils  les 
«  perdent  fouvent,  et  fouffrent  beaucoup  de  dommage ;  et  ce  que  je  n'ay  pas 
"  vu  feulement  une  fois,  pendant  que  j'ay  fait  la  ma  refidence,  mais  d'an  en 
"  an,  que  par  le  retardement,  ils  ont  laiffe  palfer  le  temps  de  moufon,  et  ont 
"  efte  contraints  de  revenir,  fans  rien  faire,  apres  eftre  parvenus  a  la  moitie 
"  du  chemin  de  Pegu,  Jannalferi,  et  Achim*.  C'eft  une  chofe  eftonnante, 
"  qu'ils  ne  deviennent  pas  plus  prudents  pour  I'avenir,  par  le  dommage,  et 
"  la  perte  qu'ils  fouffrent  continuellement;  qu'ils  perfiflent  et  continuent 
«'  tousjours  dans  leur  ancienne  erronee,  et  inutile  praElique.  Comme  cette 
"  opinion  eft  profondement  enracinee  en  eux,  ils  n'en  peuvent  pas  ellre 
"  divertis." 

"  Maist  pour  entendre  ledit  panjangam  (almanach)  il  faut  f^avoir, 
'i  comme  nous  avons  dit  au  chapitre  precedent,  que  les  payens  avoient 
"  trente  heures  au  jour,  et  trent  heures  a  la  nuift.  II  eft  declare  dans  ce 
"  panjangam,  touchant  chaque  jour  de  la  femaine,  et  touchant  chaque  heure 
»  qui  fe  rencontre  dans  le  jour,  ce  qu'on  peut  faire  en  icelles  avec  bons 
"  fuccez,  et  ce  qu'on  doit  laiffer." 

"  I.  Que  le  dimanche  commen^ant  au  lever  du  foleil,  la  premiere 
"  heure  eft  bonne  pour  toutes  fortes  d'affaires  de  difcou^s,  ou  de  confeil." 

"  2.  Si  Ton  entreprend  quelque  affaire,  qui  apporte  ordinairement 
'■'■  du  profit,  elle  fuccedera  bien,  et  apportera  du  profit." 

«  3-     Si 


*  The  mariners  concerned  in  thefe  voyages  were  probably  Mahomedans,  the  owners  of 
{he  vclTds  may  have  been  Hindoos,  but  both  have  this  fuperftition. 
-f   Roger,  page  84. 
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«     3-     ^i  ^'°"  entreprend  quelque  affaire  pour  en  recevoir  du  profit, 
"  elle  ne  fuccedera  pas  bien." 

"     4.     Si  Ton  efpere  recevoir  quelque  chofe  de  bon,  Tenemy  jouira 
"  de  ce  bien-la." 

"     5.     II  y  aura  du  profit  a  faire  marchandife." 

"     6.     II  fait  bon  celebrer  une  felle,   ou  entreprendre   quelque  chofe 
"  concernant  joye  ou  doftrine." 

"     7.     Traite  touchant  femmes  fuccedera  felon  le  defir.'* 
"     8.     La  marchandife  ne  donnera  point  de  profit." 
"     9.     Comme  en  la  fixieme  heure." 
"  lo-     Ce  qu'on  entreprend  ne  fuccedera  pas  bien." 
"  11.     II  eft  mauvais  de  prendre  medicine,  ou  de  faire  quelque  chofe 
"  pour  le  contentement  du  corps." 

"   12.     Qui  cherche  viftoire,  il  luy  fuccedera  bien." 
"  13.     II  fait  bon  d'acheter  des  vaches,  des  beftes,  Sec." 
"   14.     II  fait  bon  de  prendre  quelqu'un  a  fon  fervice." 
"  15.     II  eft  mauvais  d'entre  dans  une  maifon  neuve,  ou  de  vifiter 
"  quelqu'un  dans  fa  maifon." 

"  16.     II  eft  bon  de  commencer  quelques  maifons,  village,  ou  ville." 

II  n'eft  pas  bon  d'entreprendre  un  voyage." 

II  eft  bon  de  vifiter  les  grands. 

II  eft  bon  de  faire  des  images  a  I'honneur  des  pagoden." 

II  eft  mauvais  d'entreprendre  quelque  chofe." 

Celuy  qui  penfe  gaigner  quelque  chofe,  fera  trompe." 

Celuy  qui  entreprend  une  bataille,  la  perdra." 

II  eft  bon  de  rechercher  I'amitie." 

II  fait  bon  fe  battre." 

II  fait  bon  prendre  confeil  de  quelqu'un  quelque  part." 

La  marchandife  n'apportera  pas  de  gain." 

Qui  aura  la  connoiflance  d'une  femme,  aura  un  enfant." 

Tout  ce  qu'on  entreprendra,  reuflira." 

Celuy  qui  entreprendra  quelque  chofe  de  plantage,  aura  bon 

Tout  ce  qu'on  fouhaitera  auparavant,  ne  fuccedera  pas  bien." 
"  II  ira  de  mefme  la  nuift,  d'heure  a  heure,  jufqu'au  foleil  levant." 
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The  other  days  of  the  week,  and  the  fixty  parts  into  which  each  is 
divided,  are  detailed  in  the  fame  (train ;  and  thus  every  half  hour  is  marked 
by  fomething  fpecific  to  be  undertaken  or  to  be  avoided*.  How  much  the 
affairs  of  life,  and  all  rational  confiderations  about  them,  muft  be  inter- 
rupted; how  much  the  poor  people,  who  are  enflaved  to  this  fuperftition,  mud 
be  haraffed  by  it ;  may  eafily  be  conceived.  They  feck  relief  from  every 
thing,  and  fear  every  thing  except  the  Supreme  Lord. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  yoke  impofed  upon  them.  Their  ceremonial 
defilements,  pollutions,  and  uncleannefles,  the  ways  in  which  cafte  may  be 
ftained  or  loft,  the  methods  of  purification,  the  regulations  concerning  food, 
the  manner  of  drefling  and  eating  it,  the  ceremonies  at  births,  at  different 
ages,  at  marriages  and  deaths,  all  thefe  multiplied  beyond  enumeration,  with 
a  prodigious  calendar  of  burthenfome  feftivals  and  falls,  conftitute  a  raoft 
grievous  bondage. 

A  fcrupulous  Hindoo  cannot  go  forth  from  his  houfe  without  being 
accefTible,  on  all  fides,  to  dangers  from  omens  and  defilements.  He  muft 
proceed  every  flep  with  fear  and  rircumfpeftioii,  left  fome  calamity  Oiould 
come  upon  him.  "  Duftt  fliaken  from  flefti,  from  a  broom,  a  garment,  or 
"  from  divers  animals ;  the  touch  of  a  burnt  net,  a  crow,  a  cock,  a  hen,  a 
"  rat  or  moufe,  an  eunuch,  a  wafherman,  a  hunter,  a  fifherman,  a  gamefter, 
"  a  diftiller,  an  executioner,  a  tanner,  a  dealer  in  leather,  an  oilman,  and  of 
"  any  finner;"  thefe  are  fome  of  the  manifold  ways  in  which  by  contaft,  by 
accidents,  or  by  the  arts  of  others,  perfonal  pollutions  may  be  contrafted.  The 
ceremonies  which  refpeft  the  article  of  food  alone,  might  form  a  volume.  Many 
kinds  of  provifions  are  totally  forbidden;  others  become,  inparticularcircumftan- 

ces, 

*  A  few  articles  in  the  detail  are  curious  enough  to  be  noted, 

"  Celuy  qui  entreprendra  quelque  chofe  au  defavantage  de jon prochain^   cela  lui  rcuflira. 

"  II  fait  bon,  entreprcndre  unc  mmrjai/e  affaire. 

*'  II  eft  bon,  d'entreprendre   quelque  chofe,    pour  donner  de  la  crainte  a  quelqu'un  ; 
"  celuy  qui  mange  du  poifon,    il  en  recevra  Ics  mcfme   avantages  que  dc  V Amorfam"  (luppofcd 
to  be  the  fame  as  Amrita  the  refidue  of  a  facrifice  to  the  gods.) 

"  II  fait  bon  brufler  les  inalades,  ou  les  coupcr. 

"  Celuy  qui  cherche  chofe  pour  tromper,  il  ne  le  recontrera  pas. 

"  Qui  veut  entreprcndre  quelque  chofe,  fes  enemies  mouront. 
f  Ayeen  Akberry,  page  242, 
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ces,  unlawful;  and  thofe  which  are  allowed,  may  be  defiled  bj-  a  thoufand  con- 
tingencies. The  veflels  ufed  in  preparing  food,  if  touched  by  one  of  the  lower 
cafte,  are  defiled.  The  fhadow  of  a  chandal,  (a  perfon  of  the  bafe  cafte  be- 
fore-mentioned,) paffing  even  over  water,  defiles  it.  All  things  ufable, 
liquids,  grain,  metals,  filks,  cottons,  vegetables,  domeflic  utenfils,  the  earth 
itfelf,  are  liable  to  pollution,  and  the  remedies  to  be  applied  for  their  purifica- 
tion are  prefcribed*.  "  Sunfhine,  moonfhine,  the  light  of  a  fire,  air,  water, 
"  earth,  afhes,  muftard-feed,  wild-grain,  the  fhade  of  a  tree,  the  hind  part  oj 
"  a  cow's  leg,  a  plough,  milk,  milk-curds,  ghee  or  clarified  butter,  the  dung 
"  and  urine  of  a  cow,"  are  a  very  few  of  the  things  which  are  efleemed  to 
have  a  purifying  virtue,  and  moftly  in  cafes  of  perfonal  defilement. 

Befides  the  time  employed  in  their  daily  ablutions  and  ceremonies, 
that  which  is  loft  from  attending  to  the  lucky  and  unlucky  hours,  and  that 
which  muft  be  given  to  the  removal  of  contratted  defilements,  there  are  many 
rigorous  faftst  prefcribed,  and  a  ftill  greater  number  of  feftivalsj.  Of  thefe 
laft  only,  the  whole  number  appointed  for  the  different  cajles  appears,  from 
the  Ayeen  Akberry,  to  be  about  a  hundred  in  the  year,  and  they  are  in 
general  carefully  obferved. 

It  is  not  however  enough,  that  the  Hindoos  bear  the  accumulated  evils, 
natural  and  fiftitious,  of  their  prefent  ftate  of  exiftence.  The  Brahmins  profefs 
a  fcience  called  Kurremleypak,  "  by  which"  fays  Abul  Fazil,  "  can  be  dif- 
"  covered  whatever  was  done  by  men  in  their  former  ftate  of  exiftence;"  and 
it  prefcribes  a  particular  expiation  for  each  crime  ^.  It  is  probable  that  there 
has  always  been  more  difcretion  than  rigor,  in  the  exercife  of  the  authority 
derived  from  this  fource ;  but  the  invention  itfelf  is  fo  fmgular,  as  to  merit 
fome  further  obfervation, 

Nn  The 


•  Ayeen  Akberry,    page  243. 

•I-        Ibid 347. 

J         Ibid 26a. 

§         Ibid 1670 
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The  art  is  fubdivided  inio  four  kinds ;  and  diftinft  examples  of  each 
are  given  in  the  Ayeen  Akberry,  (Vol.  III.  page  167)*. 

From  thefe  examples,  the  following  only  fhall  be  feleQed,  as  being 
fiiort,  and  affording  a  fufficient  explanation  of  the  nature,  and  pofhble  exten- 
fion  of  this  new  fpecies  of  taxation. 

Diseases  which  are  Punifiiments  for  Crimes  in  a  Former  State. 

"  Lamenefs  is  a  punifhment  for  having  kicked  a  Brahmin. — Cure,  Let 
"  him  take  one  tolah  of  gold,  in  the  form  of  a  horfe,  and  bellow  it  in  charity; 
"  and  give  food  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  Brahmins." 

"  A  fever  is  a  punifliment  for  killing  an  innocent  Kheteree. — Cure, 
"  Repeating  one  hundred  times  the  incantation  of  Mahadeo,  feeding  thirteen 
"  Brahmins,  and  fprinkling  with  water  the  image  of  Mahadeo  one  hundred 
"  times." 

"  A  cough 


*  The  Inftitutcs  of  Menu  eftablidi  the  doftrlne  of  fufferings  for  fins  committed  in  a  for- 
mer ftate,  and  defcribe  both  the  figns  by  which  thofe  fins  may  be  difcovered,  and  the  expiations 
which  muft  be  made  for  them.  Some  paflages  from  that  work  will  further  illuftrate  the  doiftrine. 
"  If  a  twice-born  man,  by  the  will  of  God  in  this  world,  or  from  his  natural  birth,  have 
"  any  coporeal  mark  of  an  expiable  fin  committed  in  this  or  a  former  ^ate,  he  muft  hold  no  inter- 
"  courfe  with  the  virtuous  while  his  penance  remains  unperformed." 

*'  Some  evil  minded  perfons,  for  fins  committed  in  this  life,  s.nA  fomc  for  had  anions  in  a 
"  preceding  ftate,  fufFer  a  morbid  change  in  their  bodies." 

"  A  ftealer  of  gold  from  a  Brahmin,  has  whitlows  on  his  nails;  a  drinker  of  fpirits,  black 
"  teeth;  the  flayer  of  a  Brahmin,  a  marafmus ;  the  violater  of  his  guru's  bed,  a  deformity  in 
"  the  generative  organs  ;  a  malignant  informer,  fetid  ulcers  in  his  noftrils ;  a  falfe  detraftor, 
"  llinking  breath  ;  a  ftealer  of  grain,  the  defeft  of  fome  limb ;  a  mixer  of  bad  wares  with  good, 
"  fome  redundant  member;" 

"  A  ftealer  of  drefTcd  grain,  dyfpepfia;  a  ftealer  of  holy  words,  or  an  iinauthori:icd  reader 
"  of  the  friptures,    dumbnefs ;  a' ftealer  of  clothes,  leprofy;  a  horfe-ftealer,  lamenefs." 

"  Penance  therefore,  muft  invariably  be  performed  for  the  fake  of  expiation;  fince  they 
*'  who  have  not  expiated  their  fins,  will  again  fpring  to  birth  with  difgraceful  marks." 

Inflitiitei  of  Menu,  page  313. 
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«  A  cough  is  a  punifliment  for  killing  a  Brahmin. — Cure,  Making  a 
«  lotus  of  four  tolahs  of  gold,  and  after  repeating  certain  incantations,  per- 
"  forming  with  it  the  ceremony  of  the  Howm,  and  giving  it  to  a  righteous 
"  Brahmin." 

"  A  woman  whofe  hufband  dies  before  her,  in  her  former  (late  was 
"  of  a  great  family,  which  flie  left  to  live  with  a  ftranger,  and  when  he  died 
"  burned  herfelf  with  him. — Cure,  She  muft  pafs  all  her  life  in  aufterities,  or 
"  put  an  end  to  her  exiftence  by  burying  herfelf  in  fnow." 

"  A  woman  who  has  only  daughters,  is  punifhed  for  having  poflefTed 
"  a  great  deal  of  pride  in  her  former  exiftence,  and  not  (hewing  proper  re- 
"  fpeQ:  to  her  hufband. — Cure,  Befides  ornamenting  a  white  ox  with  gold, 
"  &c.  Ihe  is  to  fatisfy  with  food  one  hundred  Brahmins :  or  fhe  mull  make 
"  ten  maflies  of  gold,  in  the  form  of  a  deity,  and  after  performing  certain  in- 
"  cantations,  give  it  in  charity,  and  feed  fifty  Brahmins." 

The  review  of  the  Hindoo  religion  fhall  be  clofed  here.  Whatever 
antiquity  may  be  juftly  afcribed  to  that  religion,  whatever  acknowledgments 
its  myfterious  writings  may  contain  of  one  Supreme  Being*,  and  of  fome  of 

his 


*  It  is  doubtlefs  very  plcafing  to  difcover  the  recognition  of  this  grarni  principle,  the 
foundation  of  all  true  religion,  even  under  an  immenfe  mafs  of  falfehood  and  fupcrftition ;  but 
fome  perfons  feem  to  have  thought,  that  in  afcertaining  the  exiftence  of  this  principle  in  the 
writings  of  the  Hindoos,  or  in  the  opinions  of  their  learned  men,  they  had  fubftantially  vindi- 
cated and  eftabliflied  the  religious  charaifler  of  that  people  ;  making  little  account  of  their  idola- 
try, which  as  praftifed  by  the  Brahmins,  they  reprefent  to  be  no  more  than  a  fymbolical  vvorfliip 
of  the  divine  attributes;  and  as  admitting  among  the  vulgar,  the  idea  of  fubaltern  intelligences, 
to  arife  from  the  veneration  paid  to  the  elements,  which  are  thought  to  contain  a  portion  of 
God,  who  according  to  an  alleged  tenet  of  the  Hindoo  faith,  is  held  to  be  the  foul  of  the 
world*.  Not  to  dwell  upon  the  falfity  of  this  view  of  Hindoo  idolatry,  which  has  been  already 
contradifled  by  quotations  from  the  Bhagvad-Gecta,  it  may  be  fufficient  to  obferve  to  any  who 
lean  to  fo  latitudinarian  an  opinion,  an  opinion  which  falls  below  even  the  creed  of  deifm,  that  the 
fpeculative  admilfion  of  one  or  more  important  truths  will  not,  in  the  leaft,  prove  the  religious 
fyftem,  or  the  religious  praifiice,  of  any  perfon  or  community  to  be  right.   The  piiiture  of  the  an- 


Dow's  Hiftory  of  Hindoftan,  Vol.  I.  Dlffcitatlon  on  the  Religion,  &c.  ol  the  Hindoos. 
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his  perfeftions,  whatever  mixture  of  moral  principles  may  be  found  inter- 
fperfed  in  its  ordinances,  (for  without  fome  cement  of  this  kind  it  would 
be  impofTible  to  conftitute  a  rehgion  for  creatures,  endowed  with  any  fliare 
of  reafon  and  confcience,)  it  plainly  appears,  that  its  general  fyftem  is  in  the 

theory 


cient  Heathens,  given  to  us  by  unerring  authority,  is  a  ftriking,  and  affe&ing  reprefentation  of  the 

people  of  whom  we  now  fpeak.     "  They  held  the  truih  in  unrighteoufnefs From  the 

"  vifiblc  works  of  the  Creator,    they  underflood  his  eternal  power  and  god-head But 

"  when  they  knew  God  they  glorified  him  not  as  God,  neither  were  thankful;    but  became 

"  vain  in  their  imaginations,  and  their  fooliQi  heart  was  darkened Profefling  them- 

"  felves  to  be  wife,  they  became  fools And  changed  the  glory  of  the  uncorruptible 

"  God  into  an  image  made  like   to   corruptible  man,  and  to  birds,  and  four  footed  beafts,    and 

"  creeping  things Wherefore   alfo  God   gave  them  up  to  uncleannefs,  through  the 

"  lull  of  their  own  hearts,  to  diflionor  their  own  bodies   between   themfclves ; Who 

"  changed  the  truth  of  God  into  a  lie,  and  worfhipped  and  fcrved  the  creature  more  than  the 

"  Creator,    who  is   blefled  for  ever,  amen For  this  caufe,    God  gave  them  up  vile  af- 

"  feftions And  even  as  they   did  like  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge,  God  gave 

"  them  over  to  a  reprobate  mind,   to  do  thole  things  which  are  not  convenient;  ......  Being 

"  filled  with  all  unrighteoufnefs."     Romans  I. — 18.  24.  26.  28.  29. 

With  refpeft  to  the  real  tenets  of  the  Hindoos  on  fubjefts  of  theology,  they  are  to  be 
taken  from  their  ancient  books,  rather  than  from  the  oral  declarations  of  the  moft  learned  Brah- 
mins of  modern  times,  who  have  difcovered  that  the  opinions  of  Chriftians,  concerning  the 
nature  of  God,  are  far  more  rational  than  thofe  currently  entertained  among  them,  and  that  the 
grofs  idolatry  of  the  Hindoos  is  contemned  by  the  more  intelligent  natives  of  the  weftein  world. 
Bernier*  feems  to  have  found  occafion  tor  the  fame  remark  in  his  time,  for  after  relating  a  con- 
ference between  him  and  fome  learned  pandits,  in  which  the  latter  endeavored  to  refine  a- 
way  the  groffnefs  of  their  image-worfliip:  "  Voila  (fays  he)  fans  ajouter,  ni  diminuer,  la  folution 
"  qu'ils  me  donnerent,  mais  a  vous  dire  le  vrai,  cela  me  fembloit  un  peu  trop  bien  concerie,  a  la 
"  chretienne,  aux  prix  de  ce  que  j'en  avoit  appris  de  plufieurs  autre  pandits." — It  may  be  allow- 
able to  add  here,  that  it  is  of  importance  in  communicating,  through  the  medium  of  European 
tongues,  the  writings  of  Eaftern  nations,  not  only  to  render  their  fcnfe  with  rigid  ftrii^nefs 
and  accuracy,  but  as  much  as  poflible,  with  the  drefs,  the  air,  the  manners  of  the  original ; 
for  it  is  conceivable,  that  elegance  of  language,  harmony  of  periods,  grace  of  compofition,  and 
the  illuminations  of  European  learning,  may  in  a  verfion,  unintentionally  impart  to  doftrines, 
fentiments,  or  narrations,  an  elevation,  a  fymmetry,  or  a  polifli,  which,  in  their  original  garb, 
they  do  not  pofTefs.  In  this  view,  an  author,  to  whom  the  world  are  under  confiderable  ob- 
ligations, may  be  quoted  with  applaufe. 

"  In 

*   Tome  II.  page  159. 
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theory  mofl;  depraved;  and  that  it  is  a  fyftem  which,  •when  reduced  to  prac- 
tice, renders  abortive  the  few  moral  principles  originally  admitted  into  it; 
and  not  only  tolerates,  but  necefTarily  countenances,  and  encourages,  the  moft 
extravagant  and  abandoned  wickednefs.  The  manners  of  fome  of  the  Brah- 
mins who  pafs  their  time  in  going  through  the  ceremonies  of  their  religion, 
or  an  indolent  application  to  their  books,  exempt  from  the  concerns  of  the 
world,  and  therefore  unblackened  with  the  crimes  fo  common  among  thofe 
of  more  aftive  purfuits,  form  no  exception  to  this  remark;  nor  the  rigorous 
aufterities  praQifed  by  the  devotees  of  another  clafs,  who  give  themfelves 
entirely  up  to  a  life  of  wandering  mortification.  Both  thefe  defcriptions  of 
men  deny  themfelves  in  fome  things,  but  it  is  in  order  to  be  more  abundantly 
gratified  in  others.  The  pride  of  their  fuperior  rank  and  qualifications,  and 
above  all,  of  their  fuppofed  fanflity,  and  the  idolatrous  reverence  which 
they  receive  from  the  common  people,  render  them  infufferably  arrogant ; 
and  there  is  the  grofleft  deviation  from  rational  and  meritorious  principles 
in  the  condufl  of  both  : — in  that  of  the  Brahmin,  who  impofes  upon  the 
people  a  worfliip  and  ceremonies,  which  he  knows  to  be  groundlefs  and  per- 
nicious; in  that  of  the  Jogee,  who  abandons  his  wife,  children,  and  con- 
nexions, to  become  ufelefs  and  burthenfome  to  others,  and  to  himfelf,  for 
the  reft  of  his  days. 

The  abfolute  dominion  which  this  rehgion  gives  to  the  Brahmins, 
and  a  few  of  the  fecond  tribe,  over  the  reft  of  the  people,  muft  alfo  have 
forced  itfelf  upon  the  attention.  No  fimilar  invention  among  men,  feems  to 
have  been  fo  long  and  fo  completely  fuccefsful.  This  fuccefs  may  be  ac- 
counted for,  partly,  from  a  favorable  concurrence  of  various  circumftances ; 

O  o  but 


"  In  executing  this  work,"  (fays  Mr.  Wilkins,  of  the  tranflation  of  the  Heetopades,) 
I  have  fcrupuloufly  adhered  to  the  text ;  and  I  have  preferred  drawing  a  piflure,  of  which  it 
may  be  faid,  /  can  Juppofe  it  a  Jlrong  likcnefs,  although  I  am  unacquainted  ixiith  the  original,  to  a 
flattering  portrait  where  charafterillic  features,  becaufe  not  altogether  confonant  to  European 
tafte,  muft  have  been  facrificed  to  the  harmony  of  compofition.  I  have  ever  attended  to 
the  form  of  my  model,  and  have  preferved  what  was  orginally  in  verfe,  dlftinft,  by  indent- 
ing every  line  but  the  firft  of  each  diftich*.^ 

•  Mr.  WUkini"  Preface  to  the  Heetopades,  page  14. 
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but  chiefly,  from  the  charafler  of  the  religion  itfelf.  Erefled  upon  the 
darkeft  ignorance,  and  the  boldeft  fallhood,  it  has  been  the  work  of  ages  to 
ftrengthen  thefe  foundations,  and  to  render  the  fabric  impregnable.  The 
underftanding  is  chained  and  kept  in  perpetual  imprifonment,  like  the  dreaded 
rivals  for  power  in  the  Eaft,  who  deprived  of  their  eyes,  and  immured  in 
dungeons,  receive  poifoned  provifions  from  the  gaoler's  hands.  Every  avenue 
which  might  lead  to  emancipation,  is  ftrongly  guarded.  Fear  is  immeafur- 
ably  excited,  and  inceflantly  wrought  upon;  not  a  rational  fear  of  falling 
into  moral  evil,  and  offending  the  righteous  and  holy  Sovereign  of  the 
univerfe,  but  a  fear  of  numberlefs  fiftitious  dangers  from  every  part  of  na- 
ture, from  things  real  and  imaginary,  in  every  fituation,  and  in  every  tranf- 
aftion.  Fear  is  the  grand  inflrument  by  which  thefe  poor  people  are  held 
down,  never  daring  to  examine  into  the  reality  of  what  they  are  told  is 
impending  over  them.  Falfe  hope  is  likewife  held  out  to  them;  and  they 
are  taught  to  feek  deliverance,  fafety,  and  happinefs,  in  a  multitude  of  un- 
meaning, fantaftic  ceremonies,  which  conflitute  a  grievous  drudgery,  en- 
grofTmg  their  time,  and  confining  their  thoughts.  In  all  thefe  rites,  and  in 
whatever  regards  the  civil  and  perfonal,  as  well  as  the  religious  concerns  of 
the  Hindoos,  the  Brahmins  have  made  themfelves  indifpenfably  necelTary. 
They  formed  the  religion,  they  are  the  fole  exclufive  depofitories  of  its. 
ordinances,  they  are  the  expounders  of  them,  they  are,  under  a  Hindoo 
fovereign,  authorized  to  alTift  in  the  government  of  public  affairs,  and  in 
effeft  to  control  it;  they  are  the  framers  and  adminiftrators  of  the  law,  they 
have  exorbitant  perfonal  privileges  in  all  the  ordinary  affairs  and  tranfaftions 
of  life,  they  are  the  fole  miniflers,  either  officiating  or  direfting,  in  all  the 
vail  train  of  ceremonies,  obfervances,  ablutions,  defilements,  purifications, 
penances,  and  works  of  fupererogation,  of  which  their  religion  confifts;  the 
endlefs  queflions  arifing  about  cafte,  are  determined  by  them.  In  fhort,  a 
Hindoo,  from  the  hour  of  his  birth,  through  the  different  flages  of  his  ex- 
iftence,  in  infancy,  in  youth,  in  manhood,  in  old  age,  and  in  death,  in  all 
the  relations,  and  in  all  the  cafualties  of  life,-  is  fubjeO;  to  an  accumulation 
of  burthenfome  rites,  with  which  the  prefervation  of  his  cafte,  his  credit, 
and  place  in  fociety,  are  ftriftly  connefted  :  nay,  for  his  conduft  in  former 
ftates  of  being,  preceding  his  birth,  thefe  abfolute  lords   of  his  faith,  con- 
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fcience,  and  condufl:,  bring  him  to  account,  nor  do  they  refign  their  dominion 
over  him  when  he  is  dead.  The  return  he  has  for  unbounded  fubjeSion,  is 
an  indulgence  in  perpetual  deviations,  even  from  thofe  few  principles  of 
morality  which  his  religion  acknowledges.  It  is  thus  that  abjeS  flavery, 
and  unparalleled  depravity,  have  become  diftinguifhing  charafteriftics  of  the 
Hindoos. 

Before  we  difmifs  this  branch  of  our  fubjeft,  it  may  be  proper  to 
meet  an  enquiry  which  may  have  been  rifing  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  while 
this  account  has  proceeded.  It  may  be  faid,  if  the  reprefentation  here  given 
be  juft,  if  fuch  be  the  confequences  of  the  complex  fyftem  of  Hindoo  go- 
vernment, religion,  and  laws,  how  has  Hindoftan  flourifhed  under  that  fyftem, 
as  it  is  faid  to  have  done  in  ancient  times  ?  How  has  even  the  frame  of  fociety 
among  the  Hindoos  been  preferved  from  diflblution  ? 

That  country,  certainly  pofleffed  of  various  advantages,  derived  them 
however  from  nature,  not  from  its  government.  It  enjoyed  a  moft  genial 
climate,  a  moft  fertile  foil,  a  fituation  the  moft  happy  for  fecurity  and  for 
commerce.  But  its  political  inftitutions  cramped  its  natural  powers;  in 
procefs  of  time  they  produced  general  corruption;  the  intereft  of  the  country, 
or  of  the  ftate,  came  to  be  no  concern  with  people,  who,  excluded  even 
from  thinking  of  public  aflFairs,  and  unalterably  fixed  to  one  rank  and  oc- 
cupation, had  little  to  hope,  or  to  fear,  from  a  change  :  whence  it  was  as  the 
ancients  inform  us,  that  the  huftiandman  might  be  feen  calmly  tilling  his  field, 
while  two  armies  were  contending  in  his  fight  for  dominion.  Thofe  inftitu- 
tions failed  in  effeftual  provifion  againft  foreign  invafion,  in  the  fame  degree 
that  they  produced  internal  degradation  ;  and  the  people  having  at  length  filled 
up  a  high  meafure  of  immorality,  the  natural  confequence  of  their  principles, 
their  northern  neighbours,  after  many  defolating  inroads,  and  malTacres,  brought 
them  under  a  foreign  yoke. 

But  though  the  Hindoos  loft  the  dominion  of  their  own  country,  the 
influence  of  their  religion,  and  their  priefts  remained.  The  ignorance  and  fear 
of  the  people,  their  terrible  apprehenfion,  efpecially  of  the  lofs  or  contamina- 
tion of  cafte;  the  neceffity  thence  refulting  of  adhering  to  the  profeffion, 
and  remaining  in  the  country  in  which  they  were  born;  thefe  caufes,  with  the 
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great  extent  of  continent  over  which  Hindooifm  had  anciently  fpread,  and  the 
prodigious  number  of  the  people  profefTing  it,  upheld  its  inftitutions,  (inftitu- 
tions  which  eventually  facrificed  every  thing  elfe  to  perpetuate  themfelves,) 
long  after  the  transfer  of  fovereignty  to  foreigners  of  another  faith.  Thus  the 
people  were  held  together  in  the  forms  of  the  focial  ftate,  by  a  chain,  which 
the  rude  bigotry  and  ignorance  of  their  conquerors  only  ferved  to  faften  more 
ftrongly ;  and  this,  in  a  word,  with  the  coercive  power  exercifed  by  the  con- 
querors, explains  why  they  ftill  continue  united,  beyond  the  period,  when 
their  corruptions  might  have  diflblved  the  frame  of  fociety.* 

*  The  ancient  fplendor  of  India,  its  career  in  refinement,  and  the  happinefs  refulting 
from  its  policy,  have  been  viewed  by  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Hifiorical  Difquijttion,  through 
a  medium  which  hath  magnified  them  to  his  apprehenfion  greatly  beyond  their  juft  dimenfions, 
and  guided  his  mafterly  hand  in  the  delineation  of  a  piiJlure,  far  more  beautiful  than  the  ori« 
ginal.  In  treating  of  the  progrefs  of  fociety,  one  pofition  feems  of  late  to  be  generally  aflumed, 
that  men  at  firft  fet  out  from  the  favage  ftate ;  a  pofition  which  may  fometimes  at  leaft  be  quef- 
tionable,  and  which  in  refpeft  to  the  original  inhabitants  of  Hindoftan,  mufl  be  difputed.  From 
this  point  however,  Dr.  Robertfon  conceives  them  to  advance,  through  a  long  feries  of  internal 
improvements,  to  the  higheft  flages  of  refinement,  unaided  even  by  the  acceflion  of  extraneous 
lights ;  whereas  it  appears  more  probable,  that  upon  the  firft  difperfion  of  mankind  from  the 
plains  of  Shinar,  where  the  habits  of  civilized  life  muft  have  prevailed,  the  moft  attrad^ive  cli- 
mates would  direft  the  lines  of  migration,  and  that  early  colonies  proceeding  to  the  eaftward, 
through  trafts  of  fertile  country,  would  without  finking  into  barbarifm,  foon  fpread  into  the 
luxuriant  regions  of  India,  where  the  rich  abundance  of  the  foil  would  fpeedily  lead  them  to 
the  arrangements  of  regular  fociety.  For  countries  extremely  produflive  of  the  bounties  of 
nature,  feem  to  ripen  the  ideas  of  men,  in  fome  refpefts,  with  a  quicknefs  analagous  to  the 
rapidity  of  their  vegetation  ;  and  where  enjoyments  are  profufely  offered,  a  certain  degree  of 
refinement  will  eafily  take  place,  and  rights  of  property  be  underftood,  though  the  facility  of 
acquifition  will  not  be  favorable  to  the  fpirit  of  improvement,  and  there  may  be  vices  in  the 
political  conftitution  which  will  abfolutely  limit  its  progrefs. 

With  refpeft  to  the  Braminical  fyftem  of  religion,  law,  and  fcience,  from  which  the 
ftrongeft  arguments  for  a  long  progreffive  courfe  of  refinement  are  deduced,  reafon  has  of  late 
been  given  us  to  believe,  that  the  elements  of  thein  did  not  fprlng  up  in  Hindoftan,  but  were 
derived  from  a  fource  nearer  to  the  original  feat  of  the  poft-diluvian  race.  (See,  in  the  Afiatic 
Refearches,  the  papers  of  Sir  William  Jones,  concerning  the  Hindoos.)  But  whatever  the 
origin,  or  extent  of  knowledge  among  the  Hindoos  might  be,  it  was,  as  we  have  feen,  monopo- 
lized and  concealed  by  the  Brahmins.  It  fpread  little  light  among  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
:md  it  is  incorreft  to  refer  to  the  whole  nation,   what  only  the  pricfts  pofiTeffedand  guarded  as  a 
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myftery.  So  with  refpe£t  to  the  accumulations  of  wealth,  which  the  nation  enjoying  abundant 
produce,  and  having  few  wants,  might  at  length  contain,  it  would  center  with  the  Princes, 
Brahmins,  and  fome  of  the  chief  perfons  of  the  other  tribes.  There  might  be  numerous  armies, 
fplendid  retinues  and  eftablifliments,  appertaining  to  the  great,  with  a  profufion  of  jewels  and 
effeminate  finery,  in  which  thefe  people  delight ;  there  would  be  many  fuperb  richly  endowed 
pagodas,  aftonifliing  for  their  workmanfliip  and  coft,  there  would  be  great  bodies  of  indolent 
well  appointed  priefts,  troops  of  buffoons,  players,  and  dancers,  the  laft  belonging  to  the 
temples  as  well  as  the  court;  and  all  thefe  appearances,  with  the  general  face  of  a  country  ever 
verdant  and  luxuriant,  would  ftrike  the  imagination  of  a  {Irangcr,  efpecially  if  his  bufinefs 
were  with  the  metropolis,  like  that  of  Magafthenes,  from  whofe  fuperficial  account  of  a  coun- 
try then  little  known,  the  opinions  of  the  ancients  feems  to  have  been  formed.  But  there  is  no 
reafon  to  believe,  that  wealth  was  diffufed  freely  through  all  the  body  politic ;  the  head  and 
arms  might  be  enlarged,  but  the  other  parts  would  retain  nearly  their  original  fize.  There  is 
no  reafon,  in  (hort,  to  believe,  that  the  common  people  ever  lived  upon  any  thing  but  rice,  or 
other  inferior  grain  ;  ever  wore  any  thing  but  a  cimflure,  or  at  befl  a  flight  half  covering  of 
ordinary  cotton  cloth  ;  or  ever  inhabited  any  better  dwellings  than  low  inconvenient  hutts, 
with  matted  or  mud  walls,  or  ftraw  roofs.  Such  is  the  prefent  flile,  and  fuch  in  all  probabi- 
lity it  ever  has  been,  not  becaufe  the  people  preferred  this,  but  becaufe  they  had  no  choice. 
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CHAP.     IV. 


Inquiry  into  the  Meafures  which  might  be  adopted  by  Great  Britain,  for  the 
Improvement  of  the  Condition  of  her  Afiatic  SubjeBs,  and  Anfwers  to 
Objections. 


W  E  now  proceed  to  the  main  objeO;  of  this  work,  for  the  fake  of 
which  all  the  preceding  topics  and  difcuITions  have  been  brought  forward, — 
an  inquiry  into  the  means  of  remedying  diforders,  which  have  become  thus 
inveterate  in  the  ftate  of  fociety  among  our  Afiatic  fubjefts,  which  deflroy 
their  happinefs,  and  obflruft  every  fpecies  of  improvement  among  them. 

That  it  is  in  the  higheft  degree  defirable,  that  a  healing  principle 
fliould  be  introduced,  no  man  furely  will  deny.  Suppofmg  it  to  be  in  our 
power  to  convince  them  of  the  criminality  of  the  annual  facrifice  of  fo  many 
human  viflims  on  the  funeral  pile  ;  of  the  profeffion  of  robbery,  comprehend- 
ing murder;  of  the  indulgence  of  one  clafs  of  people  in  the  whole  catalogue 
of  flagitious  crimes,  without  any  adequate  punifliment;  of  the  forfeiture  of 
the  lives  of  others,  according  to  their  inftitutes,  for  the  meereft  trifles;  of  the 
arbitrary  impofition  of  burthenfome  rites,  devoid  of  all  moral  worth;  of  the 
purfuit  of  revenge,  by  offerings  to  vindiftive  deities;  of  the  eftablifhment  of 
lying,  falfe  evidence,  gaming,  and  other  immoralities  by  law;  of  the  pardon 
of  capital  offences  for  money;  of  trying  to  purchafe  the  expiation  of  wilful 
and  habitual  iniquity,  by  ceremonial  obfervances;  and  of  the  worfliip  of  flocks, 
ftones,  impure  and  malevolent  deities;  no  man  living,  furely,  would  affirm 
that  we  ought,  that  we  are  at  liberty,  to  with-hold  from  them  this  conviQion. 

Are  we  bound  for  ever  to  preferve  all  the  enormities  in  the  Hindoo 
fyftem?  Have  we  become  the  guardians  of  every  monftrous  principle  and 
practice  which  it  contains?  Are  we  pledged  to  fupport,  for  all  generations,  by 
the  authority  of  our  government  and  the  power  of  our  arms,  the  miferies 
which  ignorance  and  knavery  have  fo  long  entailed  upon  a  large  portion  of 
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the  human  race?  Is  this  the  part  which  a  free,  a  humane,  and  an  enhghtened 
nation,  a  nation  itfelf  profefling  principles  diametrically  oppofite  to  thofe  in 
queftion,  has  engaged  to  a8;  towards  its  own  fubjefts?  It  would  be  too  ab- 
furd  and  extravagant  to  maintain,  that  any  engagement  of  this  kind  exifts; 
that  Great  Britain  is  under  any  obligation,  direft  or  implied,  to  uphold  er- 
rors and  ufages,  grofs  and  fundamental,  fubverfive  of  the  firft  principles  of 
reafon,  morality,  and  religion. 

If  we  had  conquered  fuch  a  kingdom  as  Mexico,  where  a  number  of 
human  vifliims  were  regularly  offered  every  year  upon  the  altar  of  the  Sun, 
fhould  we  have  calmly  acquiefced  in  this  horrid  mode  of  butchery  ?  Yet  for 
near  thirty  years  we  have,  with  perfeft  unconcern,  feen  rites,  in  reality  more 
cruel  and  atrocious,  praftifed  in  our  Indian  territories.  If  human  life  mull 
be  facrificed  to  fuperftition,  at  leaft  the  more  ufelefs,  worthlefs,  or  uncon- 
nefted  members  of  the  fociety  might  be  devoted.  But  in  Hindoflan,  mothers 
of  families  are  taken  from  the  midft  of  their  children,  who  have  jull  loft  their 
father  alfo,  and  by  a  molt  diabolical  complication  of  force  and  fraud,  are 
driven  into  the  flames. 

Shall  we  be  in  all  time  to  come,  as  we  hitherto  have  been,  paffive 
rpeflators  of  this  unnatural  wickednefs?  It  may  indeed  well  appear  furprifmg 
that  in  the  long  period  during  which  we  have  held  thofe  territories,  we  have 
made  no  ferious  attempt  to  recall  the  Hindoos  to  the  diflates  of  truth  and 
morality.  This  is  a  mortifying  proof  how  litde  it  has  been  confidered,  that 
the  ends  of  government,  and  the  good  of  fociety,  have  an  infeparable  connec- 
tion with  right  principles.  We  have  been  fatisfied  with  the  apparent  fubmif- 
fivenefs  of  thefe  people,  and  have  attended  chiefly  to  the  maintenance  of  our 
authority  over  the  country,  and  the  augmentation  of  our  commerce  and  re- 
venues; but  have  never,  with  a  view  to  the  promotion  of  their  happinefs, 
looked  thoroughly  into  their  internal  ftate. 

If  then  we  ought  to  wilh  for  the  correftion  of  thofe  criminal  habits 
and  praftices  which  prevail  among  them,  it  cannot  reafonably  be  queftioned, 
that  we  ought  alfo  to  make  allowable  attempts  for  this  end;  and  it  remains 
therefore  only  to  confider  in  what  manner  this  defign  may  be  beft  purfued. 

Shall  we  refort  to  the  power  we  pofTefs,  to  deftroy  their  diftinaions  of 
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cafles,  and  to  demolifh  their  idols  ?  Affuredly  not.  Force,  inftead  of  con- 
vincing them  of  their  error,  would  fortify  them  in  the  perfuafion  of  being 
right;  and  the  ufe  of  it,  even  if  it  had  promifed  happier  confequences,  would 
ftill  have  been  altogether  unjuft. 

To  the  ufe  of  reafon  and  argument,  however,  in  expofing  their  errors, 
there  can  be  no  objeftion.  There  is  indeed  the  ftrongcft  obligation  to  make 
thofe  errors  manifeft,  fince  they  generate  and  tend  to  perpetuate  all  the  mife- 
ries  which  have  been  fet  forth,  and  which  our  duty,  as  rulers,  inftead  of  per- 
mitting us  to  view  with  hlent  indifference,  calls  upon  us  by  every  proper 
method  to  prevent. 

The  true  cure  of  darknefs,  is  the  introduftion  of  light.  The  Hindoos 
err,  becaufe  they  are  ignorant;  and  their  errors  have  never  fairly  been  laid 
before  them.  The  communication  of  our  light  and  knowledge  to  them, 
would  prove  the  belt  remedy  for  their  diforders;  and  this  remedy  is  propofed, 
from  a  full  conviftion,  that  if  judicioufly  and  patiently  applied,  it  would 
have  great  and  happy  effefts  upon  them,  effefts  honorable  and  advantageous 
for  us. 

There  are  two  ways  of  making  this  communication  :  the  one  is,  by 
the  medium  of  the  languages  of  thofe  countries;  the  other  is,  by  the  medium 
of  our  own.  In  general,  when  foreign  teachers  have  propofed  to  inftruft 
the  inhabitants  of  any  country,  they  have  ufed  the  vernacular  tongue  of  that 
people,  for  a  natural  and  ncceffary  reafon,  that  they  could  not  hope  to  make 
any  other  mean  of  communication  intelligible  to  them.  This  is  not  our  cafe 
in  refpeft  of  our  Eaftern  dependencies.  They  are  our  own,  we  have  pof- 
feffcd  them  long,  many  Englifhmen  refide  among  the  natives,  our  language 
is  not  unknown  there,  and  it  is  prafticable  to  diffufe  it  more  widely.  The 
choice  therefore  of  either  mode,  lies  open  to  us;  and  we  are  at  liberty  to 
confider  which  is  entitled  to  a  preference.  Upon  this  fubjeft,  it  is  not  in- 
tended to  pafs  an  exclufive  decifion  here;  the  points  abfolutely  to  be  con- 
tended for  are,  that  we  ought  to  impart  our  fuperior  lights,  and  that  this  is 
prafticable,  that  it  is  prafticable  by  two  ways,  can  never  be  an  argument  why 
neither  ftiould  be  attempted.  Indeed  no  good  reafon  appears  why  either 
fliould  be  fyflematically  intcrdifted,  fince  particular  cafes  may  recommend, 
even  that  which  is  in  general  Icaft  eligible. 

The 
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The  acquifition  of  a  foreign  language  is,  to  men  of  cultivated  minds, 
a  matter  of  no  great  difficulty.  Englifli  teachers  could  therefore  be  fooner 
qualified  to  offer  inftruftion  in  the  native  languages,  than  the  Indians  would 
be  prepared  to  receive  it  in  ours.  This  method  would  hence  come  into 
operation  more  fpeedily  than  the  other;  and  it  would  alfo  be  attended  with 
the  advantage  of  a  more  careful  feleflion  of  the  matter  of  inftruftion.  But 
it  would  be  far  more  confined  and  lefs  effeftual;  it  may  be  termed  a  fpecies 
of  deciphering.  The  decipherer  is  required  to  unfold,  in  intelligible  words, 
what  was  before  hidden.  Upon  every  new  occafion,  he  has  a  fmiilar  labor 
to  perform,  and  the  information  obtained  from  him  is  limited  to  the  fingle 
communication  then  made.  All  other  writings  in  the  fame  chara£ler,  ftill 
remain,  to  thofe  who  are  ignorant  of  it,  unknown;  but  if  they  are  taught  the 
charafter  itfelf,  they  can  at  once  read  every  writing  in  which  it  is  ufed.  Thus 
fuperior,  in  point  of  ultimate  advantage,  does  the  employment  of  the  Englifh 
language  appear;  and  upon  this  ground,  we  give  a  preference  to  that  mode, 
propofing  here,  that  the  communication  of  our  knowledge  fhall  be  made  by 
the  medium  of  our  own  language.  This  propofition  will  bring  at  once  to 
trial,  both  the  principle  of  fuch  communication,  and  that  mode  of  conveyance 
which  can  alone  be  queftioned;  for  the  admiflion  of  the  principle  muft  at 
leaft  include  in  it  the  admiffion  of  the  narrowed  means  fuited  to  the  end, 
which  we  conceive  to  be  the  native  languages.  The  principle  however,  and 
the  mode,  are  ftill  diftind  queftions,  and  any  opinion  which  may  be  enter- 
tained of  the  latter,  cannot  affefl:  the  former;  but  it  is  hoped,  that  what  fhall 
be  offered  here  concerning  them,  will  be  found  fufficient  to  juftify  both. 

We  proceed  then  to  obferve,  that  it  is  perfeftly  in  the  power  of  this 
country,  by  degrees,  to  impart  to  the  Hindoos  our  language;  afterwards, 
through  that  medium,  to  make  them  acquainted  with  our  eafy  literary  com- 
pofitions,  upon  a  variety  of  fubjefts;  and,  let  not  the  idea  haflily  excite 
derifion,  progrejfively  with  the  fimple  elements  of  our  arts,  our  philofophy 
and  religion.  Thefe  acquifitions  would  filently  undermine,  and  at  length 
fubvert,  the  fabric  of  error;  and  all  the  objeftions  that  may  be  apprehended 
againft  fuch  a  change,  are,  it  is  confidently  believed,  capable  of  a  folid  anfwer. 

The  firfl  communication,  and  the  inftrument  of  introducing  the  refl, 
Q  q  muft 
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mufi  be  the  Englifh  language;  this  is  a  key  which  will  open  to  them  ci  world 
of  new  ideas,  and  policy  alone  might  have  impelled  us,  long  fmce,  to  put  it 
into  their  hands. 

To  introduce  the  language  of  the  conquerors,  feems  to  be  an  obvious 
mean  of  affimilating  the  conquered  people.to  them.  The  Mahomedans,  from 
the  beginning  of  their  poM'er,  employed  the  Perfian  language  in  the  affairs  of 
government,  and  in  the  public  departments.  This  praftice  aided  them  in 
maintaining  their  fuperiority,  and  enabled  them,  inftead  of  depending  blindly 
on  native  agents,  to  look  into  the  conduft  and  details  of  public  bufmefs,  as 
■well  as  to  keep  intelligible  regifters  of  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the 
ftate.  Natives  readily  learnt  the  language  of  government,  finding  that  it  was 
neceflary  in  every  concern  of  revenue  and  of  juftice;  they  next  became 
teachers  of  it;  and  in  all  the  provinces  over  which  the  Mogul  Empire  ex- 
tended, it  is  ftill  underftood,  and  taught  by  numbers  of  Hindoos. 

It  would  have  been  our  intereft  to  have  followed  their  example;  and 
had  we  done  fo  on  the  affumption  of  the  Dewannee,  or  fome  years  afterwards, 
the  Englifh  language  would  now  have  been  fpoken  and  ftudied  by  multitudes  of 
Hindoos  throughout  our  provinces.  The  details  of  the  revenue  would,  from 
the  beginning,  have  been  open  to  our  infpeftion;  and  by  facility  of  exami- 
nation on  our  part,  and  difficulty  of  fabrication  on  that  of  the  natives,  ma- 
nifold impofitions  of  a  grofs  nature,  which  have  been  praftifed  upon  us,  would 
have  been  precluded.  An  early  channel  of  communication  alfo,  would  al- 
ways have  been  open  between  the  rulers  and  the  fubjefts;  and  numberlefs 
grievances  would  have  been  reprefented,  redreffed,  or  prevented,  which 
the  ignorance  of  the  former  in  the  country  languages,  and  the  hindrances 
experienced  by  the  latter  in  making  their  approaches,  have  fometimes  fuffered 
to  pafs  with  impunity,  to  the  encouragement  of  new  abufes.  We  were 
long  held  in  the  dark,  both  in  India  and  in  Europe,  by  the  ufe  of  a  tech- 
nical revenue  language;  and  a  man  of  confiderable  judgment,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  Bengal  adminiftration  near  twenty  years  fince,  publicly  ani- 
madverted on  the  abfurdity  of  our  fubmitting  to  employ  the  unknown  jargon 
of  a  conquered  people.  It  is  certain,  that  the  Hindoos  would  eafily  have 
conformed  to  the  ufe  of  Englifh;  and  they  would  ftill  be  glad  to  poffefs  the 
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language  of  their  mafters,  the  language  which  always  gives  weight  and  con- 
fequence  to  the  natives  who  have  any  acquaintance  with  it,  and  which  would 
enable  every  native  to  make  his  own  reprefentations  direflly  to  the  Governor- 
General  himfelf,  who,  it  may  be  prefumed,  will  not  commonly,  henceforth, 
be  chofen  from  the  line  of  the  Company's  fervants,  and  therefore  may  not 
fpeak  the  dialefls  of  the  country.  Of  what  importance  it  might  be  to  the 
public  intereft,  that  a  man  in  that  flation  fliould  not  be  obliged  to  depend 
on  a  medium  with  which  he  is  unacquainted,  may  readily  be  conceived. 

It  would  be  extremely  eafy  for  government  to  eftablini,  at  a  moderate 
expence,  in  various  parts  of  the  provinces,  places  of  gratuitous  inftruftion  in 
reading  and  writing  Englifh  :  multitudes,  efpecially  of  the  young,  would  flock 
to  them-  and  the  eafy  books  ufed  in  teaching,  might  at  the  fame  time  convey 
obvious  truths  on  different  fubjefts.  The  teachers  Ihould  be  perfons  of 
knowledge,  morals,  and  difcretion;  and  men  of  this  charaSer  could  impart 
to  their  pupils,  much  ufeful  information  in  difcourfe  :  and  to  facilitate  the 
attainment  of  that  objeft,  they  might  at  firft  make  fome  ufe  of  the  Bengaleze 
tongue.  The  Hindoos  would,  in  time,  become  teachers  of  Englifli  them- 
felves;  and  the  employment  of  our  language  in  public  bufmefs,  for  which 
every  political  reafon  remains  in  full  force,  would,  in  the  courfe  of  another 
generation,  make  it  very  general  throughout  the  country.  There  is  nothing 
wanting  to  the  fuccefs  of  this  plan,  but  the  hearty  patronage  of  government. 
If  they  wifli  it  to  fucceed,  it  can  and  muft  fucceed.  The  introdufiion  of 
Englifh  in  the  adminiflration  of  the  revenue,  in  judicial  proceedings,  and  in 
other  bufmefs  of  government,  wherein  Perfian  is  now  ufed,  and  the  eflablilh- 
ment  of  free-fchools  for  inflruftion  in  this  language,  would  enfure  its  diffufion 
over  the  country,  for  the  reafon  already  fuggefted,  that  the  intereft  of  the 
natives  would  induce  them  to  acquire  it.  Neither  would  much  confufion 
arife,  even  at  firft,  upon  fuch  a  change;  for  there  are  now  a  great  number  of 
Portugueze  and  Bengaleze  clerks  in  the  provinces,  who  underfland  both 
the  Hindoftanny  and  Englifh  languages.  To  employ  them  in  drawing  up 
petitions  to  government,  or  its  officers,  would  be  no  additional  hardfhip  upon 
the  poorer  people,  who  are  now  aflifled  in  that  way  by  Perfian  clerks;  and 
the  opportunity  afforded  to  others  who  have  fufficient  leifure,  of  learning  the 
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language  of  the  government  gratuitoufly,  would  be  an  advantage  never  en- 
joyed under  Mahomedan  rulers. 

^Vith  our  language,  much  of  our  ufeful  literature  might,  and  would, 
ill  time,  be  communicated.  The  art  of  printing,  would  enable  us  to  difle- 
minate  our  writings  in  a  way  the  Perfians  never  could  have  done,  though  their 
compofuions  had  been  as  numerous  as  ours.  Hence  the  Hindoos  would  fee 
the  great  ufe  we  make  of  reafon  on  all  fubjefts,  and  in  all  affairs;  they  alfo 
would  learn  to  reafon,  they  would  become  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  of  their 
own  fpecies,  the  paft  and  prefent  ftate  of  the  world;  their  afFeftions  would 
gradually  become  interefted  by  various  engaging  works,  compofed  to  recom- 
mend virtue,  and  to  deter  from  vice;  the  general  mafs  of  their  opinions 
would  be  reftified ;  and  above  all,  they  would  fee  a  better  fyftem  of  prin- 
ciples and  morals.  New  views  of  duty  as  rational  creatures  would  open 
upon  them ;  and  that  mental  bondage  in  which  they  have  long  been  holden, 
would  gradually  diffolve. 

Tothis  change,  the  true  knowledge  of  nature  would  contribute;  and 
fome  of  our  eafy  explanations  of  natural  philofophy  might  undoubtedly,  by 
proper  means,  be  made  intelligible  to  them.  Except  a  few  Brahmins,  who 
confider  the  concealment  of  their  learning  a  part  of  their  religion*,  the  people 
are  totally  milled  as  to  the  fyftem  and  phoenomena  of  nature;  and  their 
errors  in  this  branch  of  fcience,  upon  which  divers  important  conclufions  reft, 
may  be  more  eafily  demonftrated  to  them,  than  the  abfurdity  and  falfehood  of 
their  mythological  legends.  From  the  dcmonftration  of  the  true  caufe  of 
eclipfes,  the  ftory  of  Ragoo,  and  Ketoo,  the  dragons,  who  when  the  fun  and  the 
moon  are  obfcured  are  fuppofed  to  be  aftaulting  them,  a  ftory  which  has 
hitherto  been  an  article  of  religious  faith,  produftive  of  religious  fervices 
among  the  Hindoost,  would  fall  to  the  ground;  the  removal  of  one  pillar, 
would  weaken  the  fabric  of  falfehood;  the  difcovery  of  one  palpable  error, 
would  open  the  mind  to  farther  conviflion;  and  the  progrefTive  difcovery  of 
truths,   hitherto  unknown,  would  didipate  as  many   fuperftitious   chimeras, 
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the  parents  of  falfe  fears,  and  falfe  hopes.  Every  branch  of  natural  philo- 
fophy  might  in  time  be  introduced  and  difiFufed  among  the  Hindoos.  Their 
underflandings  would  thence  be  ftrengthened,  as  well  as  their  minds  informed, 
and  error  be  difpelled  in  proportion. 

But  perhaps  no  acquifition  in  natural  philofophy  would  fo  effeftually 
enlighten  the  mafs  of  the  people,  as  the  introduftion  of  the  principles  of  me- 
chanics, and  their  application  to  agriculture  and  the  ufeful  arts.  Not  that  the 
Hindoos  are  wholly  deftitute  of  fimple  mechanical  contrivances.  Some  ma- 
nufaftures,  which  depend  upon  patient  attention  and  delicacy  of  hand,  are 
carried  to  a  confiderable  degree  of  perfeftion  among  them ;  but  for  a  feries  of 
ages,  perhaps  for  two  thoufand  years,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  made 
any  confiderable  addition  to  the  arts  of  life.  Invention  feems  wholly  tor- 
pid among  them ;  in  a  few  things,  they  have  improved  by  their  intercourfe 
with  Europeans,  of  whofe  immenfe  fuperiority  they  are  at  length  convinced ; 
but  this  effeft  is  partial,  and  not  difcernible  in  the  bulk,  of  the  people.  The 
fcope  for  improvement,  in  this  refpeft,  is  prodigious. 

what  great  acceflions  of  wealth  would  Bengal  derive  from  a  people 
intelligent  in  the  principles  of  agriculture,  flvilled  to  make  the  moft  of  foils  and 
feafons,  to  improve  the  exifling  modes  of  culture,  of  pafturage,  of  rearing  cat- 
tle, of  defence  againft  excefles  of  drought,  and  of  rain;  and  thus  to  meliorate 
the  quality  of  all  the  produce  of  the  country.  All  thefe  arts  are  (till  in  infancy. 
The  hulbandman  of  Bengal  juft  turns  up  the  foil  with  a  diminutive  plough, 
drawn  by  a  couple  of  miferable  cattle;  and  if  drought  parches,  or  the  rain  inun- 
date the  crop,  he  has  no  refource;  he  thinks  he  is  deftined  to  this  fuffering,  and 
is  far  more  likely  to  die  from  want,  than  to  relieve  himfelf  by  any  new  or  ex- 
traordinary effort.  Horticulture  is  alfo  in  its  firft  ftage :  the  various  fruits  and 
efculent  herbs,  with  which  Hindoftan  abounds,  are  nearly  in  a  flate  of  nature; 
though  they  are  planted  in  inclofed  gardens,  little  (kill  is  employed  to  reclaim 
them.  In  this  refpeft  likewife,  we  might  communicate  information  of  material 
ufe  to  the  comfort  of  life,  and  to  the  prevention  of  famine.  In  filk,  indigo, 
fugar,  and  in  many  other  articles,  what  vaft  improvements  might  be  effeQed 
by  the  introduftion  of  machinery.  The  Ikilful  application  of  fire,  of  water, 
and  of  fteam,  improvementa  which  would  thus  immediately  concern  the 
R  r  intereft 
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intereft  of  the  common  people,  would  awaken  them  from  their  torpor,  and 
give  aQivity  to  their  minds.  At  prefent  it  is  wonderful  to  fee  how  en- 
tirely they  refign  themfelves  to  precedent:  cujlom  is  the  (trongeft  law  to  them. 
Following  implicitly,  feems  to  be  inftinftive  with  them,  in  fmall  things  as 
well  as  great.  The  path  which  the  firft  pafTenger  has  marked  over  the  foft  foil, 
is  trodden  fo  undeviatingly  in  all  its  curves,  by  every  fucceeding  traveller, 
that  when  it  is  perfeftly  beaten,  it  has  ftill  only  the  width  of  a  fingle  traft. 

But  undoubtedly  the  moft  important  communication  which  the  Hin- 
doos could  receive  through  the  medium  of  our  language,  would  be  the 
knowledge  of  our  religion,  the  principles  of  which  are  explained  in  a  clear, 
cafy  way,  in  various  traQs  circulating  among  us,  and  are  completely  con- 
tained in  the  ineftimable  volume  of  fcripture.  Thence  they  would  be  in- 
ftrufted  in  the  nature  and  perfeflions  of  the  one  true  God,  and  in  the  real 
hiftory  of  man ;  his  creation,  lapfed  ftate,  and  the  means  of  his  recovery,  on 
all  which  points  they  hold  falfe  and  extravagant  opinions;  they  would  fee 
a  pure,  complete,  and  perfeft  fyftem  of  morals  and  of  duty,  enforced  by 
the  moft  awful  fanBions,  and  recommended  by  the  moft  interefting  motives; 
they  would  learn  the  accountablenefs  of  man,  the  final  judgment  he  is  to 
undergo,  and  the  eternal  ftate  which  is  to  follow.  Wherever  this  knowledge 
fhould  be  received,  idolatry,  with  all  the  rabble  of  its  impure  deities,  its  mon- 
ftersof  wood  and  ftone,  its  falfe  principles  and  corrupt  praftices,  its  delufive 
hopes  and  vain  fears,  its  ridiculous  ceremonies  and  degrading  fuperftitions, 
its  lying  legends  and  fraudulent  impofitions,  would  fall.  The  reafonable 
fervice  of  the  only,  and  the  infinitely  perfe6l  God,  would  be  eftablilhed : 
love  to  him,  peace  and  good-will  towards  men,  would  be  felt  as  obligatory 
principles. 

It  is  not  afierted,  that  fuch  effe6ls  would  be  immediate  or  univer- 
fal;  but  admitting  them  to  be  progrelfive,  and  partial  only,  yet  how  great 
would  the  change  be,  and  how  happy  at  length  for  the  outward  profperity, 
and  internal  peace  of  fociety  among  the  Hindoos!  Men  would  be  reftored  to 
the  ufe  of  their  reafon;  all  the  advantages  of  happy  foil,  climate,  and  fitua- 
tion,  would  be  obferved  and  improved;  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life 
would  be  intreafed;  the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  and  rational  intercourfe, 
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valued;  the  people  would  rife  in  the  fcale  of  human  beings;  and  as  they  found 
their  charafter,  their  ftate,  and  their  comforts,  improved,  they  would  prize 
more  highly,  the  fecurity  and  the  happinefs  of  a  well  ordered  fociety.  Such 
a  change  would  correfl,  thofe  fad  diforders  which  have  been  defcribed,  and 
for  which  no  other  remedy  has  been  propofed,  nor  is  in  the  nature  of  things 
to  be  found. 

Defirable  as  it  muft  be  that  fuch  animating  profpefls  were  realized,  and 
reafonable  as  the  grounds  on  which  they  are  held  out  are  prefumed  to  be,  it  is 
neverthelefs  probable,  that  various  objeflions,  more  or  lefs  plaufible,  may 
be  ftarted  againft  all  that  has  been  advanced.  Thefe  objeflions,  as  far  as  they 
are  forefeen,  fliall  now  be  diftinftly  met;  and  it  is  hoped,  that  upon  examina- 
tion, none  of  them  will  be  found  to  poffefs  that  fubftance  and  validity,  which 
we  are  entitled  to  require  in  arguments  oppofed  to  a  fcheme  reding  on  princi- 
ples the  moll  incontrovertible,  and  having  for  its  end  the  moft  diffufive  good. 

First.  The  plan  here  propofed,  prefenting  fo  new  an  aflbciation  of 
ideas,  fo  ftrange  a  revolution,  as  the  abjeft  Bengaleze  ufing  the  language  and 
the  light  of  Europe,  may  upon  the  very  fuggeftion  of  it,  be  treated  as  in  its 
nature  idle,  vijionary,  and  ahfurd. 

But  this  would  be  the  decifion  of  prejudice,  rather  than  the  conclufion 
of  mature  reflexion  and  reafon.  If  the  charafter  of  the  Hindoos  proceeded 
only  from  a  phyfical  origin,  there  might  be  fome  foundation  for  thinking  it 
unalterable;  but  nothing  is  more  plain,  than  that  it  is  formed  chiefly  by  moral 
caufes,  adequate  to  the  eflfeft  produced :  if  thofe  caufes  therefore  can  be  re- 
moved, their  efFeft  will  ceafe,  and  new  principles  and  motives  will  produce 
new  conduft  and  a  different  charafter.  It  is  unwarrantable  to  infer,  that  be- 
caufe  the  Hindoos,  or  to  narrow  the  term,  the  Bengaleze,  are  at  prefent  low 
in  their  fentiments,  conduft,  and  aims,  they  muft  always  remain  fo.  We  can- 
not prefume  from  the  paft  ftate  of  any  people,  with  refpeft  to  improvement 
in  arts,  that  they  would  under  different  circumftances,  for  ever  continue  the 
fame.  The  hiftory  of  many  nations  who  have  advanced  from  rudenefs  to 
refinement,  contradiQs  fuch  an  hypothefis;  according  to  which,  the  Britons 
ought  ftill  to  be  going  naked,  to  be  feeding  on  acorns,  and  facrificing  human 

victims 
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viftims  in  the  Druidical  groves.  In  faft  what  is  now  offered,  is  nothing  more 
than  a  propofal  for  the  further  civilization  of  a  people,  who  had  very  early 
made  a  confiderable  progrefs  in  improvement;  but  who,  by  deliberate  and  fuc- 
cefsful  plans  of  fraud  and  impofition,  were  rendered  firft  ftationary,  then  retro- 
grade. Thefe  confiderations  alone,  forbid  us  to  affume,  that  if  they  were  re- 
leafed  from  the  darknefs  and  flupefaftion  of  ignorance  and  fuperftition,  the 
human  mind  could  not  among  them,  regain  fome  ordinary  degree  of  elafticity; 
or  that  if  light  flione  upon  them,  they  would  ftill  be  incapable  of  feeing  or 
judging  for  themfelves.  Let  it  however  be  again  obferved,  that  the  argument 
maintained  here  fuppofes  only  a  gradual  change.  If  we  bring  into  immediate 
contraft,  the  prefent  Jlate  of  the  Hindoos,  and  (he  full,  general,  accompliJJi- 
ment  of  fuch  a  change,  tacitly  fmking  in  our  comparifon,  a  long  feries  of  years, 
and  of  flow  progreffive  tranfitions,  we  fhall  indeed  form  to  ourfelves  a  piflure 
of  egregious  contrarieties,  but  it  will  not  be  a  juft  reprefentation.  Nothing 
is  contended  for,  w^iich  cannot  be  fupported  from  the  nature  of  man,  and  the 
experience  of  paft  ages. 

Second.  Nearly  allied  to  the  objeQion  now  confidered,  is  another 
•which  fome  perfons  acquainted  with  the  Hindoo  charafter  and  habits,  and 
poffibly  apologifts  for  them,  may  derive  from  the  attachment  of  that  people  to 
their  own  modes  and  cufloms.  "  If,"  may  it  be  faid,  "  the  Bengaleze  are  not 
«  to  be  reckoned  below  the  reach  of  infl;ru8.ion,  and  incapable  of  new  per- 
«  ceptions  and  views,  flill  their  attachment  to  long  efl:ablinied  opinions  and 
«  ufages,  is  fo  rooted,  as  to  form  an  infuperahle  obflacle  to  fuch  an  innova- 
«  tionas  is  propofed;  and  therefore  the  fcheme  may  at  leaft  be  regarded  as 
"  imprailicalle." 

Is  this  argument  however,  quite  philofophical?  Mufl;  it  be  granted,  with- 
out fair  trial,  that  there  is  any  portion  of  the  human  race,  upon  which  reafon 
and  fcience  can  have  no  influence,  which  is  doomed  by  nature  to  perpetual  igno- 
rance and  prejudice?  It  is  true  that  the  Hindoos  have  a  ft;rong  predilection 
for  their  fyftem;  but  fl;ill  it  muft  be  remembered,  that  in  the  bulk  of  the  peo- 
ple, this  is  a  predileflion  confequent  of  a  privation  of  light,  and  rivetted  by 
the  errors  which  darknefs  generates,  not  an  attachment  which  has  refilled  the 
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light,  or  has  ever  been  tried  by  it.  Many  Europeans  have  implicitly  adopted 
an  overftrained  notion  of  the  immutability  of  Hindoo  opinions  in  matters  of 
religion,  and  of  the  obftinacy  of  the  people  in  retaining  their  own  praftices, 
even  in  civil  life.  But  if  we  look  to  fafts,  we  fhall  find  that  a  variety  of  fefts 
have  prevailed,  and  flill  prevail,  among  them.  The  rife,  efpecially  of  the 
Seeks,  a  new  religious  order,  numerous  "and  powerful,  who  have  abjured  the 
Brahminical  faith,  is  fufficient  to  evince  that  the  Hindoos  are  capable  of  con- 
fiderable  fluftuations  of  opinion.  Hitherto  indeed  they  have  more  commonly 
fluftuated  only  from  one  delufion  to  another;  though  it  muft  be  allowed,  that 
the  fyflem  of  the  Seeks,  if  the  accounts  which  have  been  received  of  it  are 
accurate,  is  comparatively  fimple  and  rational;  and  we  cannot  without  won- 
der behold  a  fet  of  Hindoos  cafting  off  at  once,  in  the  heart  of  their  country, 
the  whole  load  of  Brahminical  incumbrances,  and  as  it  fhould  feem,  renoun- 
cing polytheifm  and  the  worfhip  of  images*.  A  fight  far  more  pleafing  has 
alfo  been  exhibited  to  us,  in  the  converfion  of  Hindoos  to  the  divine  religion 
of  the  Gofpel.  Thefe  were  not  encouraged  by  an  armed  proteftion,  or  actu- 
ated by  the  profpeQ  of  conqueft,  which  may  have  ftimulated  the  followers  of 
the  Seeks;  but  in  oppofition  to  the  allurements  and  terrors  of  the  world,  they 
yielded  to  conviftion,  and  rendered  homage  to  the  truth.  This  important  faft, 
which  is  perfeQly  eftablifhed,  it  may  fuffice  barely  to  Rate  here,  fince  there 
will  be  occafion,  in  fpeaking  to  a  following  -objeflion,  to  which  it  more  point- 
edly applies,  to  enlarge  upon  it.  When  we  read  of  thefe  things  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  of  the  extremities  which  Hindoos  have  fometimes 
endured  through  the  bigotry  of  their  Mahomedan  mafters,  or  from  the  pref- 
fures  of  misfortune,  rather  than  fubmit  to  apprehended  contamination,  what 
is  the  inference  fairly  deducible  from  thefe  diffimilar  views  but  this,  that  whe- 
ther the  dread  either  of  difhonor  in  this  life,  or  of  degradation  in  the  next 
tranfmigration;  whether  refentment,  or  the  idea  of  acquiring  diftinguifhed  me- 
rit, were  the  principle  from  which  thefe  people  fuffered,  ftill  what  terror  could 
not  induce  them,  mifguided  as  they  were  by  falfe  notions,  to  relinquifh,  they 
yielded  voluntarily  to  reafon  and  perfuafion. 

Ss  If 
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If  we  now  turn  to  inftances  of  a  more  familiar  nature,  in  the  affairs  of 
common  life,  here  too  aftual  experience  will  inform  us,  that  it  is  not  infuper- 
ably  difficult  to  induce  the  Indians  to  depart  from  old  eftabliflied  praftices, 
and  to  adopt  new  ones.  One  or  two  cafes  of  pre-eminent  magnitude  and 
notoriety  will  fuffice  to  confirm  this  pofition.  Raw-filk,  as  is  well  known, 
has  been  for  many  years  a  great  article  of  commerce  in  Bengal.  The  na- 
tives had  their  own  methods  of  winding  it,  and  much  attachment  to  thofe  me- 
thods, defective  as  they  were.  The  India  Company  attempted  to  introduce 
the  Italian  mode  of  winding  this  article,  a  mode  more  complex,  but  far  more 
perfeft;  they  have  completely  fucceeded,  and  that  mode  is  now  pra£lifed  ia 
all  parts  of  the  country.  So  again  with  refpeft  to  the  culture  and  manufac- 
ture of  indigo,  which  the  fkill  and  induftry  of  Europeans  have,  within  thefe 
laft  twelve  years,  introduced  into  Bengal,  and  have  now  rendered  an  immenfe 
article  of  commerce  between  that  country  and  Europe:  the  natives,  though 
poffeffed  of  the  indigo  plant,  from  which  their  dyers  extrafted  a  very  inferior 
fubftance  for  domeftic  purpofes,  held  the  culture  of  it  rather  in  difefteem, 
and  had  no  idea  of  thofe  modes,  and  that  fcale  of  manufaBure,  of  which  the 
Europeans  gave  them  examples;  but  thofe  examples  they  now  begin  to  fol- 
low on  their  own  account,  and  there  is  reafon  to  believe  the  Hindoos  will 
come  in  for  a  fliare  of  the  produce  of  this  article  in  the  London  markets. 
Be  it  acknowledged  then,  that  they  are  now  incurious,  and  without  love  of 
learning}  yet  make  it  their  intereft,  and  they  will  attend  to  new  difcoveries; 
make  it  eafy  for  them  alfo  to  know  the  Englifh  language,  and  they  will  acquire 
it;  fliew  them  profitable  improvements  in  agriculture  and  the  arts,  and  they 
will  imitate  them;  make  it  in  fhort  their  intereft,  and  why  may  they  not  be- 
come m  time  ftudents,  and  even  teachers  of  natural  philofophy.? 

Let  not  the  idea  be  haftily  treated  as  chimerical,  if  we  add  that  the 
India  Company  poffeffing  the  revenues  of  a  great  country,  might  very  bene- 
ficially for  themfelves,  and  that  countrv,  fet  the  example  in  introducing  fuch 
improvements.  It  would  be  worthy  of  them  to  turn  their  attention  to  this 
fruitful  fubjeft,  to  employ  flulful  artifts  of  various  kinds  in  afcertaining  what 
improvements  are  prafticable,  and  in  carrying  plans  for  them  into  execution. 
Were  fuch  a  defign  to  be  taken  up,  with  due  zeal,  by  the  Company,  and 
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their  governments  abroad,  the  expence  and  labor  would  affuredly  be  repaid 
in  the  end,  probably  by  fpecific  returns,  but  certainly  by  the  augmentation 
of  the  agriculture  and  commerce  of  the  country,  and  the  general  effefls 
upon  fociety.  In  like  manner,  if  after  the  Englijh  language  begun  to  be  dif- 
fufed,  feminaries,  with  fuitable  apparatus,  were  inftituted,  for  gratuitous  in- 
ftruftion  in  natural  philofophy,  and  premiums  affigned  to  thofe  who  ihould 
excel,  young  perfons,  both  Hindoos,  and  Mahomedans,  would  become  ftu- 
dents  and  candidates;  and  if  thofe  who  were  found  competent,  were  at 
length  to  be  taken  as  affiftant  teachers,  with  fuitable  falaries,  fuch  a  mea- 
fure  would  prove  a  new  and  powerful  means  of  eftablifliing  this  fpecies  of 
knowledge.  If  a  kind,  patient,  and  encouraging  conduQ,  were  obferved  to- 
wards the  Hindoos;  that  contempt  with  which  Europeans  in  general  regard 
them,  reftrained;  and  their  firft  inaptitude  borne  with;  it  cannot  be  irrational 
to  exped,  that  in  things  which  come  home  to  their  bufinefs  and  intereft,  which 
refpeft  the  truths  of  nature,  and  the  improvements  of  art,  fuch  a  conduft 
fhould  be  produdive  of  fuccefs.  Many  of  the  Hindoos  and  Mahomedans, 
are  brought  up  to  the  ready  praftice  of  writing  and  accounts;  and  perfons  of 
this  clafs  might  be  more  eafily  carried  on  further. 

Third.  It  may  be  obje£led,  with  more  plaufibility,  that  the  Brah- 
mins, by  their  determined  oppojition  to  innovations,  which  would  Jo  ejfentially 
offeEl  their  interejls,  would  prevent  the  introduBion  or  fuccefs  of  them. 

It  is  certainly  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  they  could  not  look  with  in- 
difference upon  any  attemptyro?»  which  they  might  apprehend  danger,  to  that 
fyflem  whence  they  "  have  their  wealth,"  their  honor,  and  their  influence. 
It  fliall  be  readily  admitted  therefore,  that  upon  any  ferious  alarm  for  the  fla- 
bility  of  thefe  diftinftions,  fuch  oppofition  as  fhould  be  within  the  power  of 
that  order  of  men  might  be  expeSed,  But  though  it  will  be  proper  to  confider 
the  effefl.  of  that  oppofition,  and  the  force  of  the  objeflion  grounded  upon  it, 
we  muft  previoufly  maintain  that  it  can  conftitute  no  reafon  at  all  againft  en- 
deavouring, by  prudent  and  pacific  means,  to  make  the  truth  known;  for  to 
admit  this,  would  be  to  make  the  refiftance  of  thofe  who  profit  by  abufes,  an 
argument  for  continuing  to  tolerate  them,  and  upon  the  fame  principle,  Chrif- 
tianity  had  never  been  propagated. 

To 
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To  objeQions  of  a  prudential  or  political  kind,  it  is  one  main  defign 
of  this  piece  to  oppofe  anfwers  founded  on  confiderations  of  a  like  nature ; 
and  we  venture  to  believe,  that  if  the  caufe  here  pleaded  for,  refted  on  this 
ground  alone,  it  could  have  nothing  to  fear.  But  the  employment  of  political 
arguments  does  not  oblige  us  to  decline  the  ufe  of  others  juftly  applicable  to 
the  fubjeft;  and  upon  the  prefent  occafion,  it  would  be  ftrange  to  omit  one 
of  decifive  weight,  which  flows  from  the  very  nature  and  principles  of  Chrif- 
tianity. 

The  divine  authority  of  that  religion,  its  unrivalled  excellence,  and 
incomparable  fitnefs  to  promote  the  happinefs  of  man,  its  whole  tenor,  and 
many  particular  injunctions  and  encouragements  which  it  holds  forth,  impofe 
upon  thofe  who  profefs  fubjeftion  to  it,  the  duty  of  contributing  to  diffufe,  by 
all  proper  methods,  the  knowledge  and  influence  of  it  in  the  world.  No  man 
who  takes  the  Gofpel  as  the  ftandard  of  his  reafoning,  can  for  a  moment 
difpute  this  pofition;  to  deny  it,  would  be  virtually  to  deny  the  authority  of 
Chrifl;,  and  therefore  it  will  not  be  expefted,  that  we  (hould  enter  here  into 
the  proof  of  a  pofition  which  refl;s  upon  the  truth  of  Chriftianity  itfelf.  But 
affirming  as  we  may  with  perfeft  right,  the  validity  of  this  argument,  it  will 
apply  to  communities  as  well  as  individuals;  the  duty  is  incumbent  upon 
this  nation,  and  it  is  augmented  two-fold  by  the  addition  of  that  which  we  owe 
to  the  mifguided  Pagans  who  are  become  our  fubjefts. 

Having  afferted  the  regard  due  to  this  important  argument,  let  us  pro- 
ceed, in  the  next  place,  to  examine  how  far  the  prefent  objeftion  is  warranted, 
in  afcribing  fo  great  an  efficacy  to  the  oppofition  of  the  Brahmins;  or  in  other 
words,  to  inquire  into  the  extent  and  probable  amount  of  their  counter-aftion, 
Jim  fuppofing  their  rcfijlance  to  be  Jlrongly  excited;  for  here  it  will  be  proper 
to  remark,  that  in  general  where  they  fee  no  indication  of  perfecution,  they 
are  not  likely  to  feel  any  alarm.  As  the  more  learned  and  ingenious  of  them 
lead  a  retired  life,  inattentive  to  novelties,  fo  the  reft,  chiefly  men  bufied  in 
worldly  concerns,  poflefs  the  confidence  which  often  belongs  to  deluded 
ignorance.  They  know  that  their  fyftem,  is  held  by  numerous  nations.  They 
believe  from  their  legends,  that  it  always  has  been,  and  always  will  be  fo. 
They  poffefs  the  fame  fpirit  as  that  Pagan  votary  of  old,  who  felt  himfelf 
quoting  a  fa6l  of  univcrfal  notoriety  and  authority,  fufficient  to  appeafe  a  po- 
pular 
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pular  tumult,  when  he  affirmed  that  the  image  of  the  great  goddefs  Diana  fell 
down  from  Jupiter.  When  therefore  they  fee  a  few  fimple  foreigners  offering 
"  certain  ftrange  things"  to  the  ears  of  their  people,  they  may  be  ready  fecret- 
ly,  if  not  to  ufe  the  language  of  the  conceited  Athenians,  yet  to  fay  with 
a  more  ancient  fcoffer,  "  what  do  thefe  feeble  Jews?"  Still  lefs  will  the 
people  be  apprehenfive  about  confequences.  And  whilft  things  continue  in 
this  ftate,  it  will  be  the  bufinefs  of  Chriftian  teachers  to  confine  themfelves 
chiefly  to  the  pofitive  declarations  of  the  Gofpel,  giving  no  occafion  for  an 
imputation  which  indeed  they  fliould  never  wifli  juftly  to  incur,  that  of  being 
"  blafphemers,"  or  reforting  to  abufive  language  in  fpeaking  of  the  Hindoo 
gods,  or  the  Hindoo  abfurdities.  They  have  greater  themes j  "  temperance, 
"  righteoufnefs,   and  judgment  to  come;" — the  noble  topics  brought  forward 

by  St.  Paul  to  the  fuperflitious  Athenians.    "  God  that  made  the  world 

"  the  Lord  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  who  is  not  worfhipped  with  men's  hands  .... 

«  who  giveth  to  all,  life,  and  breath,  and  all  things in  whom  we  live, 

"  move,  and  have  our  being And  that  forafmuch  as  we  are  the  off- 

*'  fpring  of  God,  we  ought  not  to  think  that  the  godhead  is  like  unto  gold, 

"  or  filver,  or  ftone  graven  by   art  and  man's  device And  the  times 

«'  of  this  ignorance  God  winked  at;  but  now  commandeth  all  men,  every 
«  where  to  repent;  becaufe  he  hath  appointed  a  day  in  which  he  will 
*«  judge  the  world  in  righteoufnefs,  by  that  man  whom  he  hath  ordained; 
««  whereof  he  hath  given  affurance  unto  all  men,  in  that  he  hath  raifed  him 
*«  from  the  dead." 

If  by  fuch  do8;rines  as  thefe,  or  the  fruits  of  them,  refentment  and 
oppofition  fhould  be  provoked,  let  us  now  confider  what  the  utmoft  activity 
of  oppofition  fo  ftimulated  could  effefl:.  Ufually  true  religion  has  been  com- 
batted,  and  falfe  religions  have  been  upheld,  either  by  fraud  or  force,  or  by 
both.  What  artifice,  impofture,  mifreprefentation,  and  vicious  indulgence 
have  not  been  able  to  effeft,  perfecution  and  the  coercion  of  the  fecular  power 
have  been  called  in  to  accomplifli.  Falfe  religion  fhuns  fair  examination; 
before  this  teft  it  cannot  (land.  Such  is  the  force  of  truth,  that  on  the  firft 
promulgation  of  Chriftianity,  it  prevailed  againft  all  the  deceits,  impofitions, 
ignorance,  prejudice,  and  prefcriptive  authority  of  the  ancient  fuperftition, 
aided  by  the  utmoft  cruelties  that  tyrannic  governments  could  inflift.  Now 
T  t  in 
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in  the  prefent  cafe,  the  Brahmins  will  not  pofTefs  the  inftrument  moft  efFeftual 
for  the  fupport  of  religious  error  and  impofture,  that  is,  the  power  of  the 
fword.  They  may  be  able  to  ftrengthen  indifpofition  to  new  opinions  by 
their  perfonal  influence,  by  availing  themfelves  of  traditional  refpeft  and 
exifting  habits,  by  venting  calumnies,  by  denouncing  fpiritual  judgments, 
efpecially  that  mod  formidable  of  their  punifliments,  lofs  of  cade;  and  it  fliall 
be  granted,  that  thefe  expedients  may  be  fufficient  to  narrow  the  avenues,  and 
retard  the  progrefs  of  truth.  Such  obftruElions  are  to  be  contended  with  only 
by  patient  perfeverance,  maintained  on  Chriftian  principles.  But  with  thefe 
expedients,  the  means  of  oppofition  end;  and  if  all  fuch  means  have  not  pre- 
vented many  Hindoos,  even  of  the  fuperior  orders,  on  the  Coafl  of  Coro- 
mandel,  from  embracing  the  doftrine  preached  by  a  few  humble  Europeans, 
without  national  or  local  confideration,  why  fiiould  it  be  thought  that  pious, 
difcreet,  intelligent  teachers,  fhould  have  no  fuccefs  in  Bengal,  where  the  full 
eftablifhment  of  our  authority  muft  at  leaft  fecure  the  national  religion  from 
open  contempt  or  difrefpeft.  In  that  country,  the  grofs  abfurdities  of  Hea- 
thenifm  have  never  yet  been  clearly  expofed,  and  their  abettors  would  find 
themfelves  extremely  at  a  lofs  to  defend  by  argument,  affumptions  wholly  def- 
titute  of  evidence,  internal  and  external.  Indeed  how  is  it  pofTible  to  juftify 
to  the  common  fenfe  and  imperfeft  natural  light  of  men,  the  monftrous  ac- 
tions afcribed  to  the  deities  of  the  Hindoos,  the  immoral  tenets  eftablifhed  by 
the  Hindoo  fyftem,  and  the  immoral  praftices  which  they  are  ufed  to  fanflion? 
Thefe  things  could  not  ftand  before  the  pure  and  heart-fearching  word  of  God, 
which  recommended  by  the  lives  of  thofe  who  declared  it,  could  not  fail  to 
make  a  powerful  impreffion;  efpecially  as  the  Hindoos,  who  eafily  fuppofe  the 
authenticity  of  other  fyftems  of  religion,  (thus  with  Pagan  latitude  concluding 
the  certainty  of  that  which  they  hold,  to  be  peculiarly  afTigned  to  them,)  would 
not  be  inclined  to  controvert  the  truth  of  ours,  and  therefore  would  be  re- 
duced to  the  talk  of  proving  that  their  own  is  of  divine  authority.  And  the 
great  difference  between  this  kind  of  conteft,  and  the  religious  controverfies 
which  have  ufually  prevailed  in  Europe,  ought  to  be  confidered.  For  here 
the  difpute  has  commonly  been,  which  of  two  contrary  fyflems  or  tenets  was 
the  right  one,  and  entitled  to  general  acceptance.  But  the  Hindoos  do  not 
vi'iih  for  profclytes;  they  cannot  receive  any  :    on  the  other  hand,  Chriflian 
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teachers,  neither  able  nor  defirous  to  refort  to  any  khid  of  compulfion,  woufd 
be  confined  to  a  quiet  expofition  of  the  truths  of  their  own  fyftem,  and  of  er- 
rors of  Heathenifm.  From  fuch  a  ftate  of  things  no  violent  contention  could 
eafily  arife.  If  finding  excommunication  infufficient  to  deter  Hindoos  from 
embracing  Chriftianity,  the  Brahmins  fliould  attempt  to  follow  with  perfecution 
thofe  who  had  been  coverted,  the  calm  interpofition  of  the  civil  government 
to  prevent  fuch  an  infraftion  of  juftice  and  good  order,  would  be  fufficient. 
And  if  natives  acknowledging  from  confcience  the  Chrillian  revelation,  at  the 
hazard  of  facrifices  which  the  confeffion  of  it  might  require,  were  thereby  ren- 
dered more  honeft,  more  faithful,  and  upright,  would  this  be  any  inj  ury  to  fo- 
ciety?  Need  we  afk  whether  it  would  make  them  better  fervants  and  agents, 
make  them  more  ufeful  and  valuable  in  all  the  relations  of  life  ?  Would  not  fuch 
perfons  be  a  real  acceflTion  to  European  mailers;  and  muft  it  not  be  fuppofed, 
that  men  profefling  Chriftianity,  whofe  intereft  would  be  promoted  by  em- 
ploying fuch  converts,  would  not  rejeft  them,  upon  a  principle  which  even. 
Paganifm  could  not  juftify,  that  is,  becaufe  they  had  honeftly  followed  their 
conviftions?  In  this  way  the  great  terror  of  excommunication  would  be  ob- 
viated ;  for  it  is  in  the  lofs  of  employment,  the  want  of  fubfiftence,  and  pro- 
tection, that  its  great  evil  confifts.  Let  it  not  be  faid,  that  fuch  views  might 
tempt  natives  hypocritically  to  afTume  the  profeffion  of  Chriftianity  who 
would  afterwards  difgrace  it.  The  truth  is  not  to  be  kept  back,  nor  a  credi- 
ble profeflion  of  it  difcouraged,  becaufe  it  may  be  thus  abufed;  and  thofe 
who  fhould  zQ.  fo  diftioneftly,  would  generally  foon  find  themfelves  defpifed 
by  all  parties. 

Thus  it  is  hoped  a  fatisfaflory  anfwer  has  been  offered  to  the  objeftion 
now  under  confideration,  even  when  admitted  in  its  ftrongeft  form;  tliat  is, 
in  fuppofing  the  great  queftion  refpefting  religion  to  be  brought  into  early 
and  direft  controverfy.  Of  fuch  a  colifion  of  fyftems  however,  for  fome 
confiderable  time  to  come,  the  probability  may,  from  the  obfervations  which 
have  been  advanced,  be  reafonably  doubted;  and  if  the  more  gradual  procefs 
here  affumed,  a  procefs  by  the  concurring  extenfion  of  the  Englifli  language, 
ftiould  be  followed,  additional  aids  will,  in  the  mean  while,  arife  to  the  argument 
we  maintain.  That  extenfion  for  inftance,  and  the  employment  of  the  language 
in  public  bufmefs,  cannot  be  difputed  by  the  Brahmins;  for  hoy?  could  they 

deny 
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deny  the  fame  obedience  to  our  government  which  they  formerly  yielded  to 
the  Mahomedan,  and  in  a  matter  on  w  hich  it  is  folely  the  province  of  govern- 
ment to  decide?  Brahmins  themfelves  have  fpoken  Englifii  for  a  century  pad; 
many  of  them  now  fpeak  it;  and  no  religious  plea  can  therefore  be  henceforth 
advanced  againft  the  ufe  of  it.  Improvements  in  manufaftures  and  the  arts, 
the  Brahmins  could  not  exclude;  for  in  the  adoption  of  fome  fuch  improve- 
ments introduced  by  Europeans,  they  have  alfo  joined.  The  true  fyftem  of 
natural  philofophy,  demonftrable  as  it  is  to  the  fight  by  machines,  could  be 
communicated  to  the  Mahomedans,  through  whom  it  would  have  a  wide  difFu- 
fion,  even  if  the  Brahmins  could  prevent  all  Hindoos  from  attending  to  it, 
which  is  not  to  be  imagined;  nor  could  fuch  an  expedient  occur  to  them  until 
the  progrefs  of  light  had  made  an  imprelTion.  That  progrefs  it  is  probable, 
would  operate  filently  with  perfons  who  would  not  choofe  to  encounter  the 
painful  feehngs  attendant  on  the  dereliction  of  cafle;  and  in  this  way,  without 
any  great  external  change  which  fhould  excite  alarm,  a  gradual  enlargement 
of  views  and  opinions,  guided  by  that  fpirit  of  order  and  obedience  which 
the  Gofpel  eminendy  inculcates,  and  operating  rather  to  the  prevention  of  any 
vehement  conflift  of  opinions,  might  take  place,  to  the  true  happinefs,  as  far  as 
it  went,  of  all  parties. 

Fourth.     It  may  pofTibly  occur  to  fome  of  the  readers  of  this  truQ., 
that  the  Portugueze  of  India,  many  of  whom  fpeak  Englifh,  are  neverthekfs 

fiill  a  vicious  and  contemptible  race. There  are  among  them,  it  muft  be 

admitted,  many  who  cannot  be  cleared  from  this  imputation.  Thefe  men, 
defcendents  of  the  Portugueze  foldiers  and  free-booters  of  a  rude  age,  and  of 
the  lowed  Bengaleze  women,  born  in  the  meanefl;  ftations,  difperfed  under 
governments  foreign  to  them,  adopted  by  no  other  clafs  of  fociety,  commonly 
without  education,  retaining  only  the  errors  of  the  Roman  Catholic  perfua- 
fion,  grow  up  in  ignorance,  immorality,  and  fuperftition,  like  the  Heathen 
around  them;  and  if  they  know  the  Englifh  language,  it  is  but  imperfctlly 
and  colloquially.  They  cannot  be  referred  to  as  fpecimens  of  the  efFefts  of 
Chriftianity,  any  more  than  fome  of  the  Indians  of  America,  for  they  under- 
ftand  and  poflefs  hardly  any  thing  of  it  beyond  the  name.  But  there  is 
another  defcription  of  perfons  ranking  under  the  general  denomination  of 

Portugueze, 
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Portugueze,  more  refpe£lable;  perfons  of  fome  education,  who  are  clerks, 
traders,  or  merchants.  Thefe  are  often  men  of  decent  lives  and  tolerable 
information;  they  are,  in  fome  degree,  an  improving  fet  of  people,  and  have 
clearly  profited  from  their  acquaintance  and  intercourfe  with  Europeans,  par- 
ticularly the  Englifh.  Now  the  propofed  plan  of  communicating  inftruftion 
to  the  Hindoos,  through  the  medium  of  our  language,  does  not  fuppofe  that 
the  vileft  out-cafts  of  fociety  are  firft  to  be  felefted  for  the  purpofe,  or  that 
a  new  name  merely  is  to  be  imparted,  but  that  men  of  fubftance  and  confi- 
deration,  men  employed  in  the  affairs  of  government,  connefted  with  the  re- 
venues and  with  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  will  procure  for  their  chil- 
dren, if  not  for  themfelves,  the  knowledge  of  a  tongue  which  will  then  be 
neceflary  in  tranfafting  bufinefs;  and  that  the  inftruftion  to  be  conveyed  by 
this,  or  any  other  vehicle,  fhall  be  important  and  praftical. 

Fifth.  Another  objeftion  may  arife  from  the  refult  of  the  direct 
attempts  which  have  been  made  to  enlighten  the  Hindoos,  by  the  preaching  of 
the  Chriftian  religion:  It  has  been  faid  by  fome,  that  the  fuccefs  of  fuch 
attempts  has  been  very  fmall,  and  has  been  confined  to  the  Pariars  and  others  of 

the  loweft  cafies. This  ftatement  is,  in  the  firft  place,  very  erroneous;  and 

in  the  next,  to  infer  from  it  the  imprafticability  of  extending,  by  any  efforts 
however  ftrenuous,  by  any  means  however  prudent,  and  under  any  circum- 
ftances  however  favorable,  the  influence  of  Chriftianity  in  Hindoftan,  would 
be  altogether  illogical  and  fallacious.  Little  ftrefs  fhall  be  laid  here  upon  the 
attempts  of  Roman  Catholics;  for  it  muft  be  confeffed,  that  though  they  made 
numerous  converts,  they  too  often  only  changed  one  fet  of  ceremonies  and 
images  for  another.  Yet  it  muft  alfo  be  admitted,  that  the  Romifh  eftablifh- 
ments  in  Europe  have  fhewn  a  zeal  in  this  matter,  much  fuperior  to  any  of  the 
Proteftant  nations;  and  that  Xavier,  who  traverfed  a  great  part  of  the  coafts 
and  iflands  of  India,  about  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century,  and  appears 
to  have  been  a  pious  indefatigable  man,  planted  the  Gofpel  in  various  places, 
in  a  way  that  might  have  led  to  a  large  extenfion  of  it,  if  his  labors  and  zeal 
had  been  well  feconded.  The  efforts  of  the  Dutch  to  eftablifh  Chriftianity 
in  their  Indian  fettlements,  as  being  made  under  circumftances  more  fimilar 
to  our  own,  may  deferve  greater  attention.  There  was,  in  the  earlier  periods 
Uu  of 
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of  that  republic,  a  very  laudable  fpirit  in  the  government  at  home  for  the 
promotion  of  this  objeft,  and  the  number  of  native  Chriftians  in  their  colonies 
labroad  was  very  confidcrable.  Baldasus,  the  author  of  the  Hiftory  of  Ceylon, 
a  perfon  of  great  credit^,  who  was  one  of  the  Dutch  miniflers  there  in  the  laft 
century,  and  wrote  from  his  own  knowledge,  has  Rated  that  in  the  year  1663, 
the  Chriftians  in  the  province  of  JafFnapatnam,*  amounted  (cxclufive  of  flaves) 
to  fixty-two  thoufand,  many  of  whom  muft  no  doubt  have  been  educated  in 
the  Romifli  churches,  which  the  Portugueze  had  founded  there;  but  it  is 
extremely  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  author  declares  the  number  of  chil- 
dren in  the  fchools,  maintained  by  the  Dutch  government,  to  have  rifen 
at  the  time  of  his   departure  from  the  ifland,   to  eighteen  thoufand. 

The  learned  John  Leufden,  Profeffor  of  Hebrew  at  Utrecht,  about 
the  end  of  the  laft  century,  produced  feveral  letters  from  his  correfpon- 
dents,  which  gave  the  following  further  accounts  of  the  ftate  of  Chriftia- 
nity  in  the  Dutch  pofteftions  in  Ceylon.     «  Mr.   Herman   Specht,  minifter 

"  of 


*  The  inhabitants  of  Jaffnapatnam  are  Malabars,  known  to  have  come  originally  from 
the  continent,  and  are  a  dillinc^l  people  from  the  Cingaleze,  who  poffefs  the  reft  of  the  ifland, 
and  follow  the  religion  of  Bonvtir,  or  BhoudJa,  whom  the  Brahmins  treat  as  a  heretic  ;  whilft  fome 
learned  Europeans  are  inclined  with  great  appearance  of  reafon  to  believe,  that  his  religion,  which 
prevails  over  many  countries  of  the  Eaft,  is  more  ancient  in  India  than  the  Brahminicalfyftem.  He 
is  mentioned  by  Jerome,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  other  authors  of  antiquity,  and  is  now- 
held  to  be  the  fame  as  the  Sommonacodom  of  Siam,  the  Foe  of  China,  and  the  Saca  of  Japan. 
See  in  the  firft  volume  of  the  Afuiiic  Tranfaftions  a  curious  and  learned  paper,  which  has 
relation  to  this  fubjeft,  by  William  Chamhers,  E/q, 

A  premature  and  lamented  death  has  fince  deprived  learning  and  fociety  of  this  excellent 
man,  who  to  an  exquifite  fkill  in  feveral  Oriental  languages,  joined  a  very  uncommon  knowledge 
of  Afiatic  hiftoiy  and  manners.  But  thefe  qualities  were  in  him  only  themes  of  inferior  praife. 
He  exhibited,  during  along  reftdence  in  India,  in  all  his  relations,  employments,  and  intercourfes, 
a  confident  and  diftinguiflied  example  of  the  Chriftlan  charaiSler  :  and  from  him,  inqulfitive  and 
ingenious  natives,  both  Mahomedans  and  Hindoos,  with  whom  it  was  his  praiSlice  often  to 
con'verfe,  received  at  once  juft  views  and  favorable  impreffionsof  Chriftianity.  If  the  occafion  had 
permitted,  it  would  only  have  been  doing  juftice  to  his  name  to  place  it  in  a  far  more  confpicu- 
ous  ftation  than  the  prefent  note  affigns  to  it  ;  and  for  this  particular  reafon,  among  many 
others,  that  he  was  always  a  liicnuous  advocate  for  the  difFufion  of  the  Gofpcl  in  the  Eali. 
He  had  himfelf  begun,  with  great  care,  a  tranflation  of  the  Gofpels  into  I'erfian.          1797. 
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"  of  the  Gofpel  at  Columbo,  writes,  that  in  the  province  of  Jaffnapatnam, 
"  without  including  Manaar,  which  appertains  to  it,  there  are,  according 
"  to  the  laft  computation  and  the  lift  fent  thence  to  us,  one  hundred  arid 
"  forty-one  thoufand  four  hundred  and  fifty-fix  Chriftians,  who  have  five 
"  paftors  to  take  care  of  them."  The  fame  Mr.  Specht,  in  another  letter 
from  Columbo,  dated  January  6th,  1688,  fays,  "  the  number  of  converted 
"  Indians,  who  have  embraced  Chriftianity,  is  in  the  fpace  of  four  years 
"  greatly  increafed;  for  the  province  of  Jaffnapatnam,  fubjefl;  only  to 
"  the  Dutch  Eaft-India  Company,  hath  two  hundred  and  feventy-eight  thou- 
"  fand  feven  hundred  and  fify-nine  inhabitants;  among  whom  there  are  In- 
"  dians  profeffing  to  be  Chriftians,  one  hundred  and  eighty -eight  thoufand 
"  three  hundred  and  fixty-four*."  Another  very  refpeftable  authority  of  the 
fame  period  informs  us,  that  "  the  Dutch  Eaft-India  Company  maintain 
"  in  the  Indies,  thirty  or  forty  minifters  for  the  converfion  of  poor  Infidels, 
"  who  are  under  their  dominion,  and  are  at  the  annual  expence  of  /^  10,000 
"  for  this  purpofe,  and  have  hereby  converted  many  hundred  thoufands  of  them 
"  to  the  true  Chrijlian  faith;  and  for  the  further  propagating  of  it,  have  lately 
"  erefted  a  college  in  the  Ifland  of  Ceylon,  in  which  one  place  only  they  have 
"  above  eighty  thoufand  converted  Indians  upon  the  roll,  for  whofe  ufe  they 
"  print  bibles,  catechifms,   and  many  other  bookst." 

The   Dutch   Company  however,  it  appears  from  recent  information, 
never  could  get  a  fufficient  number  of  minifters  to  undertake  the  work  of 

pro- 

*  Millar's  Propagation  of  Chriftianit)-,   Vol.  JI.  page  318,  in  which  is  cited   Maftrkhi's 

TheologicaTheopraftica. If  it  were  alked,  whether  all  thefe  converts  were  fincere  in  their 

profeffion,  it  might  be  anfwered,  that  probably  fome  were  ignorant  and  feme  hypocritical  ; 
but  fo  would  the  refiilt  be  upon  any  large  furvey,  even  in  Europe.  Yet  to  have  difcarded 
the  horrid  idolatry  and  mythology  of  the  Hindoos,  and  to  come  under  the  flated  inftrudions 
of  a  pure  and  divine  fyftem,  would  be  important  changes. 

t  A  propofal  from  the  eminent  Dean  Prideaux  to  the  Archbidiop  of  Canterbury  (Dr. 
Tennlfon)  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gofpel  in  the  Englifli  fettlements  in  the  Eaft- Indies, 
contained  in  a  letter  to  his  grace,  dated  the  ioth  January  1694-5,  In  this  letter  the  Dean  greatly 
complains  of  the  indilpofition  of  the  Englifli  Eaft-India  Company  to  the  good  work  which  he 
recommends.  The  Company,  then  under  the  management  of  Sir  Jofiah  Child,  muft  have  much 
declined  from  its  earlier  zeal  for  the  honor  of  religion.     See  the  Life  of  Dean  Prideaux. 
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propagating  the  Gofpel  in  thofe  countries,  or  even  to  ferve  the  churches  which 
had  been  founded  in  them;  and  in  later  times,  the  funds  allotted  for  the  fup- 
port  of  thofe  churches  and  of  the  clergy  there,  have  been  more  and  more 
curtailed;  fo  that  from  want  of  laborers,  of  maintenance,  and  zeal,  Chrif- 
tianity  has  greatly  declined  in  mofl;  of  the  Dutch  fettlements,  through  the 
courfe  of  the  laft  fifty  years. 

Nearer  to  our  own  days,  the  fingle  Proteftant  miffion  which  has  been 
ferioufly  profecuted,  that  of  the  Danes  at  Tranquebar,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Englifh  Society  for  promoting  Chriflian  Knowledge,  though  extremely 
limited  in  its  funds,  and  aided  by  little,  if  any,  territorial  or  commercial 
influence,  has  produced  folid  and  valuable  effefts,  not  among  the  lowed 
caftes  only,  but  among  the  Brahmins  and  Pandarims,  perfons  of  the  high- 
eft  order  and  greatell  knowledge;  and  fome  of  the  converts  have  themfelves 
become  ufeful  teachers  to  their  countrymen.  There  has  been,  fince  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  a  fuccefhon  of  zealous  mifhonaries  at  Tranque- 
bar, who  by  no  other  means  than  preaching  the  truth,  and  expofing  the  errors 
of  Heathenifm,  have  won  multitudes  over  to  the  faith  of  Chrift,  and  formed 
feveral  refpeftable  churches  on  the  Malabar  Coaft.*  The  congregations  of 
native  Chriftians  under  this  miflTion,  have  indeed  been  diminifhed  by  the  wars 
and  calamities,  which  within  the  laft  twenty  years  have  ravaged  the  Carnatic; 
but  upon  the  whole,  the  number  of  converts  made  by  it,  in  fpite  of  all  the 
oppofmg  terror  of  exclufion  from  their  own  tribes,  has  been  very  confiderable; 
and  it  may  be  aflerted,  upon  unqueftionable  authority,  that  many  of  them 
have  been  truly  fmcere  and  earneft,  living  and  dying  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
the  Chriftian  profeftion.  It  is  evident  then,  that  the  light  of  Chriftianity 
has  not  been  held  out  by  this  miflion  without  effeft.  Such  is  the  force  of 
eminent  goodnefs,  that  the  name  of  Swartz  in  particular,  a  miffionary  ftill 

living, 


*  "  The  Danifti  miflion  at  Tranquebar  was  very  highly  extolled  by  feveral  people  here, 
"  (Columbo  in  Ceylon)  who  at  the  fame  time  affured  me,  that  had  the  Catholics  in  their  en- 
"  deavours  to  propagate  Chriftianity  in  India,  conduced  themfelves  with  equal  gentlenefs,  mo- 
•«  deration,  and  Chriftian  charity,  devoid  of  avarice,  haughtinefs,  and  violence,  the  major  part 
•'  of  the  numerous  inhabitants  of  Afia  would,  at  this  prcfent  time,  have  been  converts  to  this 
"  doftrine."  Thunthcrg's  Travels,  Fol.  IV.  Amo,  1778. 
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living,  who  has  labored  with  a  fpirit  truly  apoftolical  for  more  than  thirty 
years  in  that  country,  expofed  to  its  hotteft  fun,  and  furnifhed  only  with 
the  fcantieft  neceflaries  of  life,  is  revered  all  over  the  peninfula  of  India,  by 
Hindoos,  MufTulmans,  and  Europeans.  The  Hindoo  King  of  Tanjore, 
when  dying,  was  folicitous  to  make  him  the  guardian  of  his  heir,  and  to 
put  the  whole  management  of  affairs  into  his  hands,  a  truft  which  he  de- 
clined. The  famous  Hyder  Ali,  received  him  as  an  envoy  on  the  part  of 
the  Englifh,  and  offered  to  take  his  word  as  the  guarantee  of  a  propofed  en- 
gagement, when,  as  we  have  been  affured,  he  would  truft  no  one  elfe;  and 
Colonel  Fullarton,  who  was  commander  of  an  Englifh  army  in  that  country, 
though  fevere  in  his  ftriftures  upon  others,  has  declared  publicly,  that  Mr, 
Swartz  fingly  had  retrieved  the  European  charaQer  in  India.  This  miffion, 
fupported  by  men  of  fuch  a  ftamp,  has  (till  real  fuccefs  in  educating  the  young, 
and  converting  the  adult,  not  to  a  new  name  only,  but  to  a  better  life  and 
converfation.  And  if  the  number  of  miCTionaries  there  were  greater,  it  cannot 
reafonably  be  doubted,  that  the  fuccefs  would  be  proportionably  increafed. 

The  hiftory  of  the  Romifh  mifTions  proves,  that  it  is  prafticable  to  in- 
duce multitudes  of  the  profefTors  of  Hinduifm,  to  embrace  a  new  faith.  The 
prefent  low  ftate  of  Chriftianity,  both  in  thofe  milTions,  and  in  the  Dutch  ef- 
tablifhments,  is  clearly  to  be  afcribed,  not  to  the  determined  adherence  of  the 
Indians  to  their  own  tenets,  but  to  the  remiffnefs,  indifference,  and  at  length 
almoft  total  negleft  of  the  Europeans,  whofe  too  general  difregard  of  the  fpirit, 
and  precepts  of  their  own  profeffed  faith,  is,  it  mufl  be  acknowledged,  a  hin- 
drance of  another  kind,  more  lamentable  and  pernicious  than  all  the  reft  put 
together;  for  had  they  generally  lived  conformably  to  their  religion,  Hindoftan 
would  at  this  time  probably  have  been  Chriftian. 

The  obfervation  therefore  of  a  late  writer,  that  "  notwithftanding  the 
«  labors  of  miffionaries  for  two  hundred  years,  and  the  eftablifhments  of 
"  different  Chriftian  nations  who  fupport  and  proteft  them,  out  of  perhaps 
"  one  hundred  millions  of  Hindoos,  there  are  not  twelve  thoufand  Chriftians, 
»'  and  thofe  chiefly  Chandalas  or  outcafts*,"  leads  to  a  wrong  conception  of 
X  X  fafts, 

*  Sketches  concerning  the  Hindoos,  quoted  in  Dr.  Robertfon's  Ancient  India,  page  230. 
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faftx,  and  to  conclufions  totally  unfupported.  Though  this  number  were 
correft,  it  ought  by  no  means  to  be  taken  as  the  utmoft  polhble  produft  of 
united  exertions  for  a  long  feries  of  time ;  for  nothing  is  plainer,  than  that 
thefe  exertions,  never  great,  never  in  any  degree  what  they  ought  to  have  been, 
have  gradually  declined,  except  in  the  folitary  inftance  of  the  fmall  milTion 
of  Tranquebar,  for  more  than  a  century  pad,  and  are  in  moil  places  now 
entirely  abandoned,  not  for  want  of  fuccefs,  but  for  want  of  the  fpirit  that 
Ihould  animate  fuch  undertakings.  Even  if  the  fuccefs  had  never  been  greater 
than  it  is  faid  to  be  at  this  day,  and  had  been  confined  to  the  lower  clafles, 
who  however  have  immortal  fouls,  they  who  confider  the  value  of  Chriftianity, 
and  the  vaft  importance  of  the  interefts  connefted  with  it,  as  well  as  the  op- 
pofition  which  the  prielts  of  other  religions  have  uniformly  made  to  it,  would 
ftill  think  this  fuccefs  an  objeft  of  very  confiderable  magnitude.  But  we  have 
feen  what  had  been  done  in  the  times  of  Baldaeus,  and  of  Specht*,  and  we  may 
judge  how  far  it  is  reafonable  to  take  the  number  of  twelve  thoufandt  ia 
the  year  1790,  as  the  exifting  amount  of  Chriftians  in  Hindoftan,  when  we 
may  fairly  {late  no  lefs  a  number  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  thoufand  to 
have  been  exifting  in  the  year  1688,  a  full  century  earlier.  Length  of  time 
however,  can  be  no  exaft  criterion  in  this  cafe.  Perfecutlons,  wars,  and 
famines,  may  reduce  the  number  of  Chriftians.  A  want  of  paftors  may  dif- 
perfe  them,  and  in  a  generation  or  two  leave  no  veftige  of  flouriftiing  churches. 
The  diligence  and  earneftnefs  employed  in  this  work  will  in  general  be 
found  the  trueft  teft,  and  wherever  thefe  have  appeared,  the  effeft  has  been 
proportionable.  As  to  "  the  eftablifhments  of  different  Chriftian  nations,  who 
"  fupport  and  proteft  them,"  where  are  they  ?  Exclufive,  firft  of  wandering 
Romifh  miftionaries,  who  to  do  them  juftice  fubfift  on  little,  and  fubmit  to. 
a  painful  courfe  of  life,  and  next  of  the  Tranquebar  miffion  already  men- 
tioned,  which  confifts  not  of  above  feven  or  eight  minifters,  on  very  narrow 

appointments, 

*  Page  165,  166. 

■J-  A  letter  recently  received  from  a  very  rcfpe(fJable  pcrfon  on  the  Coaft  of  Coromandel, 
ftates,  that  in  confequence  of  the  capture  of  Ceylon  by  the  Englifli,  twenty  thoufand  native 
Chriftians  in  the  province  of  Jaffnapatnam  were  left  without  paftors,  and  thence  were  falling 
off  to  Paganifm.  1797. 
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appointments,  where  are  the  eflablifliments,  where  are  the  fupport  and  pro- 
teftion?  Do  the  Dutch,  pofTeffing  many  large  iflands  and  fettlements,  now 
maintain  even  a  fufficient  number  of  clergy  for  their  faftories  ?  Do  the  Britifh, 
the  lords  of  immenfe  territories,  and  of  twenty-four  millions  of  Heathen 
fubjeQs,  maintain  a-fmgle  mifTionary  ?  Pudet  hoc  opprobrium!  This  is  a  very 
ferious  fubjeft,  which  would  require  and  well  deferves  a  diftind  confider- 
ation*. 

The  conclufion  therefore,  which  the  writer  recently  quoted,  would 
draw,  that  the  peculiarly  obftinate  attachment  of  the  Hindoos  to  their  reli- 
gion, has  prevented,  and  by  parity  of  reafon  will  ever  continue  to  prevent, 
their  converfion  to  Chriftianity,  is  repugnant  to  the  pad  experience  of  Euro- 
peans. Wherever  an  attempt  has  been  feriouny  and  prudently  made,  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  fuccefs  has  followed  it;  and  if  fuch  attempts  were  more  ex- 
tended,  the  fuccefs  would  be  correfpondent. 

Doubtlefs  there  is  always  difficulty  in  turning  men  from  error  to  truth; 
and  thofe  who  have  been  taught  to  place  a  high  degree  of  merit  in  abftinence 
from  certain  meats  and  liquors,  will  be  prejudiced,  as  has  alfo  been  ob- 
jected, 


*  National  fupport  is  here  fpoken  of.  The  Society  for  promoting  Chriftian  Knowledge, 
before  noticed,  from  their  moderate  funds,  the  fubfcription  of  individuals,  have  for  a  long  feries 
of  years  given  an  annual  allovirance  to  the  Danifli  mlffionaries  of  Tranquebar,  or  more  pro- 
perly have  upheld  the  valuable  miflion  eftablirtied  there  nearly  fince  its  commencement;  and 
they  wifh  to  extend  their  labors  both  on  the  Coaft  and  in  Bengal,  but  their  funds,  enlarged  as 
they  have  lately  been,  are  not  adequate  to  the  fcheme  now  propofed. 

An  evafive  plea,  with  which  fome  perfons  meet  propofals  of  this  kind,  is  hardly  entitled 
to  notice.  "  Let  us,  fay  they,  begin  at  home  ;"  as  if  they  were  hindered  in  any  domeftic  plans 
of  benevolence  by  fuch  propofals;  as  if  he  who  fincerely  wiflies  the  extenfion  of  religion  at  home, 
muft  not  alfo  willi  it  abroad  ;  as  if  it  were  ability,  and  not  will,  for  both,  which  is  wanting  ; 
as  if  we  ought  to  poflpone  the  communication  of  light  to  other  countries,  whilft  any  individuals 
remain  uninftrufted,  (though  through  the  fault  of  appointed  teachers,)  among  ourfelves  ;  as  if 
the  duties  of  fovereignty  did  not  extend  wherever  we  hold  pofleffions ;  as  if  the  communication  of 
the  Gofpel  to  all  our  fubjefts,  were  not  an  indifpenfable  duty,  and  the  obligation  to  perform 
one  duty,  could  juftify  the  negleft  of  another  both  incumbent  and  pra<Sicable  ;  as  if  in  a  word, 
a  relident  of  this  country,  having  a  foreign  eflate  peopled  with  Heathens,  fhould  not  immedU 
ately  attend  to  their  religious  inftru6tion» 
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je8ed,  againft  a  religion  which  treats  thefe  things  as  indifferent.  But  pra- 
dence  and  difcretion  will  do  much.  The  Danifh  mifTionaries  have  never 
encouraged  converts  to  fhock  their  Heathen  neighbours,  nor  to  run  them- 
felves  into  unnecefTary  expence  and  danger  in  this  refpefl;  for  in  imitation  of 
the  conduft  of  the  firit  teachers  of  Chriltianity  towards  the  Jews,  whilft  they 
have  explained  to  them  the  allowablenefs  of  ufing  any  kind  of  food  without 
exception,  they  have  alfo  inculcated  the  expediency,  in  their  circumftances,  of 
forbearance.  But  it  is  idle  to  lay  any  great  ftrefs  as  fome  have  done  upon  fuch 
an  impediment,  when  in  order  to  real  cojiverfion,  much  greater  obftacles  muft 
be  overcome.  Undoubtedly  the  grand  hindrance,  on  the  part  of  the  Hindoos, 
to  the  reception  of  the  Chriftian  faith,  is  not  fo  much  an  attachment  to  their 
religion,  as  the  dreadful  forfeitures  which  follow  the  dereliftion  of  it, — ex- 
communication from  fociety,  family,  wife,  children,  inheritance,  employment, 
fubfiflence,  every  thing  valuable  in  life,  and  every  thing  neceffary  to  its  fup- 
port;  yet  thefe  prodigious  facrifices  many  have  made  for  confcience  fake; 
and  if  converts  could  have  proteflion  from  perfecution,  and  the  means  of 
fubfifting  themfelves  by  honeft  labor,  which  among  fo  many  European  Chrif- 
tians  as  are  in  Bengal  could  not  be  wanting,  their  numbers  would  be  far  more 
confiderable  than  they  are  at  prefent.  In  remoter  ages,  we  know  from  un- 
doubted authority,  that  the  diffufion  of  Chriftianity  in  India,  was  more  gene- 
ral than  it  has  been  in  modern  times*;  but  the  people  were  the  fame,  their  re- 
ligion and  prejudices  the  fame  as  they  are  now;  nothing  was  different,  but  the 
ardor  for  propagating  the  Gofpel;  and  when  this  ardor  revives,  in  places 
where  the  afcendency  of  Europeans  has  prevailed  over  the  Hindoo  govern- 
ment, it  may  be  expefted  that  more  homage  will  be  paid  to  true  religion, 
than  it  has  yet  received. 

Sixth. 


*  A  confiderable  church  fubfilled  on  the  Coaft  of  Malabar  from  a  very  early  period,  and 
when  the  Portugueze  firft  vifited  India,  the  Chridians  on  that  coaft  were  ftill  very  numerous 
and  refpeflable.  They  were  a  fimple  people,  and  by  a  complication  of  artifice  and  force  were 
brought  into  fubjeftion  to  the  Romifh  fee,  whence  they  were  incoporated  with  the  Portugueze 
and  fliared  in  their  fate.  See  Hijloire  dii  Cbrijlianifme  da  Imks,  par  la  Crozf,  and  the  Portugueze 
wihers  cited  by  him. 
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Sixth.  If  after  all  that  has  been  already  faid  of  the  caufes  by  which 
the  Hindoo  charafter  is  formed,  any  perfon  fhould  flill  be  willing  to  believe, 
that  nothing  more  is  necejfary  for  the  facial  peace,  order,  and  happinefs,  of 
our  Afiatic  fubjeBs,  than  to  enaEi  good  laws,  and  duly  to  adminiflcr  thcin, 
fuch  perfons  may  be  pleafed  to  conlider  a  maxim  which  experience  has  efla- 
bliflied  in  the  fcience  of  legiflation,  "  that  laws  are  of  no  avail  without  man- 
"  ners."  Where  the  gesieral  fpirit  of  a  community  runs  counter  to  parti- 
cular laws,  thofe  laws,  inftead  of  overcoming  that  difpofition,  more  com- 
monly lofe  their  own  efficacy,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  cafe  of  duelling,  and 
many  other  forbidden  praSices  among  ourfelves.  And  it  ufually  happens, 
that  regulations  which  have  the  maintenance  of  good  morals  for  their  imme- 
diate objeQ,  fait  fooner  into  negleQ,  and  are  infringed  with  more  impunity, 
than  thofe  made  to  proteft  the  property  of  individuals. 

Our  government  in  India  is  befides,  in  this  refpeft,  under  fome  pe- 
cilliar  difadvantages.  A  handful  of  foreigners  prefides  over  a  very  numerous 
people,  extremely  corrupt,  and  fortified  in  their  corruptions  by  their  own 
inftitutions.  Out  of  that  mafs,  we  muft  take  the  fubordinate  inftruments  of 
our  adminiftration  in  all  departments,  particularly  in  the  courts  of  law,  and 
in  the  police  of  very  extenfive  provinces.  The  number  of  our  courts,  and 
of  Britifli  judges  or  officers  in  them,  from  the  heavy  expence  which  they 
occafion,  can  hardly  be  made  equal  to  what  is  required  for  the  conveniency 
of  the  people,  of  whom  alfo,  many  refide  at  a  diftance  from  the  feats  of  jullice, 
where  moreover  the  formalities  of  procedure,  and  the  accumulation  of  fuits, 
neceffarily  produce  delays  repugnant  to  the  nature  and  circumftances  of  that 
people,  who  earneftly  defire  prompt  decifions. 

It  may  eafily  be  feen,  that  thefe  caufes,  efpecially  the  national  cha- 
rafteriftics  attaching  to  the  multitudes  whom  we  are  obliged  to  employ  in  all 
the  inferior  lines  of  adminiftration,  would,  notwithftanding  the  many  excellent 
things  done  to  render  the  fountains  and  the  channels  of  juftice  pure,  hinder 
the  perfefl,  operation  of  our  legal  inftitutions,  even  if  it  were  in  the  nature  of 
fuch  inftitutions  to  furnifli  internal  principles  of  morals,  as  well  as  to  punifli 
the  external  violations  of  right.  That  it  is  not,  authority  and  experience  con- 
cur to  affure  us.  It  is  the  judgment  of  the  great  Lord  Baconj  a  man  pre- 
Y  y  eminent 
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eminent  in  jurifprudence  as  well  as  in  philofophy,  «  that  good  government, 
'•  and  good  laws,  though  they  indeed  nourifh  virtue  when  grown,  do  not 
"  much  mend  that  feed."  Corruption  has  deftroyed  many  ftates,  where  legif- 
lation  had  attained  to  confiderable  perfeflion;  and  how  plainly  does  it  come 
within  our  own  obfervation,  that  even  in  countries  where  the  awful  fanftions  of 
true  religion  are  added  to  the  wifeft  laws,  uprightly  difpenfed,  all  are  found 
little  enough  to  check,  the  progrefs  of  depravity?  The  infufficiency  of  laws 
alone  to  this  end,  cannot  then  be  better  dated  than  in  the  words  of  another  wri- 
ter of  fuperior  order,  which  may  clofe  the  difcuffion  of  a  topic  in  itfelf  fo  clear. 
"  As  for  human  laws,  made  to  encourage  and  requite  virtue,  or  to  check 
"  and  chaftife  vice,  it  is  alfo  manifeft  that  they  do  extend  to  cafes  in  compa- 
«  rifon  very  few;  and  that  even  as  to  particulars,  which  they  touch,  they  are 
"  fo  eafily  eluded  or  evaded,  that  without  intrenching  upon  them,  at  leall 
"  without  incurring  their  edge,  or  coming  within  the  verge  of  their  correc- 
"  tion,  men  may  be  very  bad  in  themfelves,  extremely  injurious  to  their 
«  neighbours,  and  hugely  troublefome  to  the  world;  fo  that  fuch  laws  hardly 
*'  can  make  tolerable  citizens,  much  lefs  thoroughly  good  men,  even  in  exte- 
"  rior  demeanor  and  dealing.  However  no  laws  of  men  can  touch  internal 
«  afts  of  virtue  or  vice;  they  may  fometimes  bind  our  hands,  or  bridle  our 
«  mouths,  or  fhackle  our  feet,  but  they  cannot  ftop  our  thoughts,  they  can- 
't not  flill  our  paffions,  they  cannot  bend,  or  break  our  inclinations;  thefe 
"  things  are  beyond  the  reach  of  their  cognizance,  of  their  command,  of  their 
"  compulfion,  of  their  correflion;  they  cannot  therefore  render  men  truly 
"  good,  or  hinder  them  from  being  bad*." 

Seventh.  There  is  another  fpecies  of  objeflion,  which  does  not 
peculiarly  apply  to  the  plan  now  in  queftion,  but  equally  to  all  fchemes  which 
go  upon  a  principle  of  profelyting  men  of  one  religion  to  another.  The  ob- 
jeQion  is  to  the  principle  itfelf.  It  fuppofes  that  if  any  religion  be  neceffary, 
the. religion  in  which  a  man  happens  to  be  born,  will  do  at  lead  as  well  for  him 
as  any  other;  that  being  hncere  in  his  hereditary  religion,  he  will  be  fafe  and 

happy 


Dr,  Barrow,  Vol.  II,  page  335. 
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happy  in  a  future  flate;  and  that  it  is  therefore  wrong  to  diRurb  him  about  any- 
new  one.  Now  this  objeftion  plainly  afTumes,  that  all  religions,  however 
contrary  to  each  other,  are  much  the  fame  as  to  their  end  and  efficacy.  It 
mufl;  fuppofe,  that  they  are  all  indifferent  or  all  acceptable  to  the  Deity;  and 
if  the  latter,  that  either  they  had  their  origin  from  him,  or  that  human  inven- 
tions of  various  and  oppofite  fyftems  of  faith  and  practice,  according  to  the 
different  taftes,  fancies,  habits  of  men,  and  their  degrees  of  knowledge,  are  at 
leaft  approved  of  by  him. 

This  is  no  other  than  the  old  Heathen  opinion,  revived  and  extended 
by  modern  infidels*.  But  fome  men  who  have  fallen  into  it  perhaps  care- 
lefsly,  as  an  eafy  way  of  folving  points  dubious  or  difquieting  to  their  minds, 
have  furely  not  reflefted  on  the  grofs  and  impious  abfurdities  with  which  it 
is  pregnant.  Allowing  that  it  does  not  mean  to  difcard  morals,  it  proceeds 
upon  a  fatal  fophifm,  too  common,  that  they  may  equally  fubfift  with  any 
or  with  no  religion,  and  that  only  the  duties  which  our  fellow  creatures  claim, 
are  important,  thofe  owing  to  God,  mere  ceremonies;  it  implies,  that  an  in- 
finitely pure,  wife,  and  good  Being,  may  be  pleafed  with  rites  fantaflic,  cruel, 
and  impure,  which  in  their  nature  violate  every  idea,  even  of  morals;  or  what 
is  nearly  as  monftrous,  that  he  places  on  the  fame  level,  doQrines  and  fer- 
vices  effentially  contrary  to  each  other,  and  many  of  them  utterly  unfuitable 
to  his  own  holy  charafter.  In  either  cafe,  the  greatefl  outrage  will  at  once 
be  offered  to  right  reafon  and  to  the  infinite  perfeQions  of  the  divine  nature. 
Eut  one  inference  will  thus  be  referved,  which  it  is  to  be  feared  is  too  often  the 
main  drift  of  all  the  crude  profane  notions  unhappily  indulged  upon  a  fubjeft 
the  moft  momentous, — that  no  religion  has  an  exclufive  claim  to  be  preferred, 
or  that  in  other  words,  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  a  divine  revelation;  for 
if  a  revelation  were  acknowledged,  the  confequence  muft  of  courfe  be,  that 
it  is  entitled  to  fupreme  regard. 

But 


*  It  is  the  creed  of  Voltaire,  and  many  others  ftylLng  themfelves  philofophers,  who  from 
pleading  for  toleration,  moderation,  indifference,  ia  matters  of  religion,  proceeded  gradually, 
and  by  a  thoufand  infidious  arts,  firft  to  bring  into  contempt,  and  then  to  overturn  the  eftabllftied 
faith  of  that  country,  in  which  they  were  left  at  liberty  to  enjoy  even  their  molt  extravagant 
dogmas ;  and  to  effed  this  purpofe,  razed  its  civil  conftitution,  its  monarchy,  all  its  exifting, 
eftablilhments,  to  the  foundation,  covering  them  with  anarchy  and  blood. 
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But  this  is  diie£lly  to  attack  the  truth  of  Chriftianity,  which  claims  God 
for  its  autlior,  and,  including  as  it  does,  the  Jewifli  and  patriarchal  difpenfation, 
to  be  the  only  religion  that  he  hath  revealed.    This  is  not  the  place  to  vindicate 
the  juftice  of  ihe  claim,  nor  is  it  neceffary.    The  truth  of  Chriftianity  has  been  a 
thoufand  times  proved,  againft  every  fpecies  of  attack,  which  the  abilities  or  the 
pafTions  of  men  have  been  able  to  devife.      It  {lands  upon  fuch  various  invinci- 
ble evidence,  external  and  internal,  as  belongs  to  no  other  objeft  of  human  be- 
lief; evidence  fufficient  to  fatisfy  themoft  fecret  doubts  of  every  honeft  inquirer, 
and  to  aRonifli  him  with  its  clearnefs  and  power.     All  the  affaults  of  ancient 
and  modern  enemies  have  only  ferved  to  eftablifli  the  authenticity  of  Chrif- 
tianity more  firmly.     It  gains  by  being  examined.     It  courts  the  light.     The 
age  in  which  it  was  introduced,  and  made  its  way  in  the  world  againft  all 
oppofing  powers,   was  an  age  of  light.     With  the  revived  and  increafed  light 
of  modern  times,  it  has  received  new  luftre  and  confirmation.     Thofe  fuperior 
geniufes,  who  have  extended  the  fphere  of  human  knowledge,  have  been  fteady 
believers  in  Chriftianity.     The  difcoveries  of  fcience  invalidate  none  of  the 
truths  of  revelation.     The  improvement  of  the  mental  faculties  yields  no  il- 
lumination that  can  difparage  the  matter,  or  lelTen   the  importance  of  thofe 
truths.     But  in  proportion  as  the  inveftigation  of  nature,  and  of  the  charafter 
and  ftate  of  man,  enlarges  his  views  of  the  great  Creator,  and  his  acquaintance 
with  himfelf,  he  fees  more  of  the  fuitablenefs  of  the  Chriftian  fcheme,  to  the 
perfeclions  of  the  one,  and  the  condition  of  the  other.     It  is  by  a  grofs  per- 
verfion  of  language,   that  ihe  light  of  this   advanced  period  is  fpoken  of,   as 
affording  any  ground  for  difregarding  the  doClrines  or  the  precepts  of  the 
Gofpel.     Men  have  indeed,  by  too  general  an  agreement,  departed  from  them 
in  praftice,  and  thence  the  tranfition  is  eafy  to  a  denial  of  their  authority, 
the  fource  of  all  which  is  corruption,  and  the  confequence,  a  return  to  the 
darknefs  of  error;   yet  this  common,  profane  relaxation,  in  opinions  and  in 
manners,  is  all  that  is  often  meant  by  fuch  phrafes  as   "  the  light  of  the 
«  eighteenth  century;"  and  experience  has  fliewn,   that  wherever  the  Gofpel 
has  been  obeyed,  it  has  made  communities  and  individuals  better  and  more 
happy,  as  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  it  has  been  rejefted  or  flighted, 
vice  and  mifery  have  prevailed.      It  is  the   only  religion  which  ever  has 
wrought  any  reformation  among  mankind;  all  other  fyftcms  have  made  men 

eafy 
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«afy  in  their  immoralities,  Chriftianity  will  allow  no  compromife  with 
evil,  and  this  is  the  true  caufe  of  the  refiftance  made  to  it;  men  do  not  op- 
pofe  it  from  the  love  of  truth,  or  any  honeft  intelligent  conviftion  of  its  want 
of  foundation,  but  becaufe  it  holds  out  too  ftrong  a  light,  and  too  ftrift  a 
rule.  To  argue  therefore  as  if  it  were  untrue,  (which  is  indeed  done  when  the 
fufficiency  of  any  other  is  pleaded,)  after  every  attempt  to  deltroy  its  authority 
has  ended  in  its  ftronger  confinnation,  is  a  high  ftrain  of  unjuftifiable  aiTump- 
tion,  and  moft  indecorous  in  a  country  where  this  rehgion  is  the  eftabliflied 
faith,  and  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land.  This  fingle  confideration  however, 
our  national  acknowledgment  and  profeffion  of  its  truths,  impofes  upon  us, 
as  has  been  already  ftated,  the  obligation  of  communicating,  as  far  as  we  are 
able,  the  bleffings  of  it  to  the  Heathen  world,  and  precludes  therefore  the  ufe 
of  any  fuch  objeftion  as  we  are  now  combating,  efpecially  in  all  national  or 
public  difcuflions  of  this  fubjeO;. 

It  may  not  be  unneceflary  however,  to  repeat  here,  that  every  kind 
and  degree  of  compulfion  is  utterly  excluded  from  this  fcheme,  as  fubverfive 
of  the  rights  of  private  judgment  and  confcience,  and  totally  contrary  to  the 
fpirit  and  genius  of  Chriftianity.  The  abufes  which  have  been  committed 
in  this  way,  whether  under  the  name  of  that  religion,  or  avowedly  in  oppo- 
fition  to  it,  have  furniihed  the  enemies  of  revelation  with  a  fet  of  common- 
place  objeElions,  which  alfo  require  fome  notice,  becaufe  they  are  applied, 
not  merely  againft  religious  perfecution,  but  againft  the  principle  of  propo- 
gating  the  knowledge  of  the  Gofpel  in  Pagan  countries.  "  The  agitation 
«  of  religious  opinions,"  fay  thofe  oppofers,  "  and  particularly  of  the  doc- 
*«  trines  of  Chriftianity,  has  been  the  occafion  of  manifold  contentions  and 
"  immenfe  bloodflied."  That  is  to  fay,  in  effeft,  that  becaufe  fome  wicked 
men  have  perfecuted  their  fellow-creatures  for  preaching  or  embracing  Chrif- 
tianity, and  others,  profeffing  that  religion,  have  been  guilty  of  fimilar 
cruelties  againft  thofe  who  could  not  hold  every  dogma  which  they  fought  to 
impofe,  nothing  ftiould  be  done  that  might  poffibly  awaken  this  perfecuting 
fpirit;  men  ought  not  to  be  difturbed  in  their  errors,  however  fatal;  and  the 
occafional  or  poftible  abufe  of  a  thing,  however  excellent  m  itfelf,  is  fufficient 
to  decide  againft  the  diflemination  or  maintainance  of  it.  The  mere  ftatement 
Z  z  of 
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of  thefe  obieaions  is  enough  to  expofe  their  weaknefs-.  they  allege  the  conduft 
:;  It.  enemies  of  Religion,  againft  reUgion  itfelf.  They  go  to  i^^^^^^^ 
fede  reverence  to  God,  love  to  man,  obedxence  to  confcience,  and  all  freedom 

of  opinion.  , 

But  the  very  ground  of  thefe  objeBions,  furely  never  fmcere  has 
.ow  ceafed.  TolerLL  in  matters  of  religion  rs  well  underftood  Re  g.on 
is  not  propagated  by  force;  and  all  that  is  now  propofed  is,  that  a  certain 
Iderate  'number  of  individuals,  armed  with  nothing  but  ^^^^^ 
araumem,  flmll  in  a  mild,  pacific  way,  commumcate  the  Chrift  an  fyftem  to 
tl^fewho  have  never  hitherto  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  it,  and  who, 
thther  they  Uften  to  it  or  not,  certainly  have  need  of  its  bemgn  and  falutary 

influences.  .         o  re 

It  is  not,  let  us  again  difavow  the  idea,  the  introduau^n  of  a  new  fet  o 
ceremonies,  nor  even  of  a  new  creed,  that  is  the  ultimate  objea  here.  1  hofe 
X  coTceWe  rdigion  to  be  converfant  merely  about  forms  and  pecula  n. 
lotions,  may  well  think  that  the  world  need  not  be  much  troubled  concern- 
Tt  No,  the  ultimate  objed  is  moral  improvement  The  pre-eminent 
excellence  of  the  morality  which  the  Gofpel  teaches,  and  the  fupenor  efficacy 
of  th^  divine  fyRem,  taken  in  all  its  parts,  in  meliorating  the  condition  of  hu- 
man  Wty,  cannot  be  denied  by  thofe  who  are  unwilling  to  admit  its  higher 
daTms  •  and'  on  this  ground  only,  the  difTemination  of  it  muft  be  beneficial  to 

mankind.  .     ^    .  ,  n         r 

Dowethenwiflitocorrea,   to  raife,   to  fweeten  the  focial  ftate  of  out 

Indian  fubjeas?  Would  we  at  little  coft,  -P"]  V° ''T 'rT;/"rrel 
valuable  than  all  the  advantages  we  have  derived  from  them?  The  Cop 
b  ngs  this  within  our  power.  Of  the  effeas  which  it  would  produce  in  c.il 
fociety,  if  men  aaed  according  to  its  principles,  we  may,  in  the  --^s  of  adif- 
°.guimed  prelate*,  fay,  that  "  m  fuperiors  it  would  be  equity  and  modera  i  , 
.  ourtefy  and  afFabil.ty,  benignity  and  condefcenfion.  in  in  eriors,  fincen  y 
u  and  fidelity,  refpea  and  diligence.  In  princes,  juftice,  gent lenefs  and  foh- 
.  citude  for  the  welfare  of  their  fubjeas;  in   fubjeas,  loyalty,  fubmiffion 


;l(liop  Home. 
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«  obedience,  quietnefs,  peace,  patience,  and  cheerfulnefs.  In  parents,  tender- 
"  nefs,  carefulnefs  of  their  children's  good  education,  comfortable  fubfiltence, 
«  and  eternal  welfare;  in  children,  duty,  honor,  gratitude.  In  all  men,  upon 
«  all  occafions,  a  readinefs  to  aflift,  to  relieve,  to  comfort  one  another.  What- 
"  foever,  in  a  word,  is  pure,  and  lovely,  and  good." — Can  we  help  exclaiming, 
with  the  celebrated  author  of  the  fpirit  of  laws, — "  How  admirable  the  reli- 
«  gion,  which,  while  it  feems  only  to  have  in  view  the  felicity  of  the  other 
"  life,  conftitutes  the  happinefs  of  this*!" 

And  is  this  the  religion  which  we  hefitate  to  communicate, — to  com- 
municate to  thofe  whofe  welfare  it  is  alike  our  duty  and  our  intereft  to  con- 
fult?  Is  it  not  enough  that  more  than  thirty  years  have  already  elapfed,  more 
than  twenty  millions  of  our  fubje£ls  have  paffed  into  eternity,  without  our 
making  any  attempt  to  inftruft  them? 

Eighth  and  Last.  Another  objeSion  (till  remains  to  be  ftated, 
one  of  an  oppofite  nature  to  fome  of  thofe  which  have  been  difcuffed,  and  in  ap- 
pearance more  formidable  than  any  of  them.  Its  conftituent  idea  is,  the  danger 
which  might  refult  from  the  adoption  of  the  propofed  plan.  Put  in  its  flrongefl 
and  ampleft  terms,  it  may  be  thus  expreffed:  "  if  the  Englifh  language,  if  Eng- 
»'  lilh  opinions,  and  improvements,  are  introduced  into  our  Afiatic  poneflions, 
"  into  Bengal  for  inftance ;  if  Chriftianity,  efpecially,  is  eftablifhed  in  that  quar- 
"  ter;  and  if,  together  with  thefe  changes,  many  Englifhmen  colonize  there,  will 
«  not  the  people  learn  to  defire  Englifh  liberty  and  the  Englifh  form  of  govern- 
«  ment,  a  fhare  in  the  kgiflation  of  their  own  country,  and  commifTions  in 
"  the  army  maintained  in  that  country?  Will  not  the  army  thence  become, 
"  in  time,  wholly  provincial,  officered  by  natives  of  India,  without  attach- 
«  ment  to  the  fovereign  flate : — ^will  not  the  people  at  length  come  to  think 
'«  it  a  hardfliip  to  be  fubjeO;,  and  to  pay  tribute,  to  a  foreign  country:  and 
"  finally,  will  they  not  cafl  off  that  fubjeftion,  and  afTert  their  indepen- 
«  dence?" 

Before  we  proceed  to  offer  a  reply  to  this  objeftion,  it  is  fair  to  re- 
mark, 

*  L'Efprit  lies  Loix,  Liv.  XXIV.  Chap.  3. 
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mark,  that  whoever  ferioufly  entertains  it,  cannot  alfo  entertain  thofe  which 
may  be  advanced  againft  the  prafticability  of  the  plan,  or  the  poffibility  of 
its  fucceedino-.  And  in  like  manner,  he  who  thinks  fuccefs  hopelefs,  can  feel 
no  real  alarm  for  the  danger  which  another  might  conceive  fuccefs  to  be  ca- 
pable of  producing.  Hence  though  every  man  is  unqueftionably  entitled  to 
follow  the  beft  decifion  of  his  own  judgment,  yet  in  this  cafe,  an  oppofition, 
increafed  in  numbers  by  contradictory  principles,  would  therefore  be  dimi- 
nifhed  in  argumentative  ftrength,  fmce  objeQions  incompatible  with  each  other 
could  not  both  be  valid. 

It  will  be  proper  likewife,  previoufly  to  feparate  and  exclude  from 
this  complex  objeftion,  fome  parts  of  it,  which  can  with  nojuftice  be  reckoned 
among  the  imaginable  confequences  of  any  eftimated  improvement  in  the 
ftate  of  our  Indian  fubjefls.  Such  are  the  free  colonization  of  Europeans  in 
that  country,  and  the  gradual  transfer  of  military  appointments  and  military 
power  into  the  hands  of  provincials.  Thefe  are  things  which  do  not  depend  on 
the  admiffion  of  any  particular  religion  into  our  territories,  or  its  exclufion; 
nor  upon  the  will  of  the  people  inhabiting  them;  but  upon  the  government 
of  this  country.  They  are  wholly  unneceflary,  they  would,  in  our  humble 
apprehenfion,  be  moft  unwife;  and  that  light  which  we  now  poflefs  regarding 
cur  Eaftern  affairs,  that  found  policy  in  the  management  of  them,  of  which 
late  years  have  furniflied  fo  many  proofs,  forbid  the  admiffion  of  fuppofitions 
fo  fuperfluous  and  extravagant. 

With  refpeft  to  colonization,  the  nature  of  our  connexion  with  that 
country,  renders  the  refidence  there  of  a  certain  number  of  Europeans,  for  the 
various  lines  of  public  fervice,  neceffary.  The  admiffion  of  a  further  number 
as  merchants,  navigators,  artifts,  and  profeffional  men,  is  ufeful  and  impor- 
tant; but  beyond  fuch  a  fair  proportion  as  may  be  requifite  for  thefe  different 
lines  of  employment,  and  the  profecution  of  ufeful  improvements  and  enter- 
prifes,  in  which  the  energy  and  (kill  of  Europeans  are  effential,  their  ingrefs 
into  that  country  ought  not  to  be  permitted;  for  otherwife  a  new  race  might 
fpring  up,  with  larger  pretenfions,  and  more  untraftable  than  the  Hindoos. 
Thofe  alfo  admitted  fliould  be  laid  under  particular  reftriftions;  the  more  con- 
fiderable  European  fettlements  fhould  be  confined  to  the  fea  coafts;  and  the 

laws 
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laws  againft  the  entrance  of  unlicenfed  adventurers'  be  ftriaiy  enforced ;  for 
thefe  adventurers  may  be  of  nations  hoftile  to  our  mterefts  they  wdl  be  le  s 
known,  lefs  to  be  depended  on  by  us,  more  liable  to  fad  of  fuccefs  m  thur 
own  views,  and  from  neceffny,  be  more  likely  to  colonize  But  m  all  the  de- 
cent and  liberal  claffes  of  Europeans,  there  is  even  an  ardent  dehre  to  return 
at  length  to  their  native  country,  and  hardly  an  inftance  can  be  found  of  any 
perfon,  capable  from  his  circumftances  of  following  this  courfe,  who  has  de- 
Tberately  chofen  to  make  India  his  ultimate  home.  The  ftate  of  native  fo- 
ciety  there,  may,  no  doubt,  contribute  to  form  this  difpofition,  but  the  Indian 
climate  is  not  congenial  to  the  European  conftitution,  and  the  ftrong  endear 
ing  attachments  of  early  days,  with  the  rational  judgment  of  maturer  years, 
powerfully  impel  the  natives  of  this  happy  iHand  to  their  original  feat  . 
^  _   A  The 


*  The  following  remarks,  added  as  a  poftcript  to  the  firft  copy  of  this  traft,  -J.;"'-'^^^ 
to  apply  to  the  fubjea  of  the  Company's  charter,  then  about  to  be  renewed,  u  may  Ml  not  b. 
improper  to  infert  here.  _ 

"  Left  the  fcope  of  thefe  obfervatlons  (hould  be  mifunderftood,  the  writer  begs  leave  to 
..  declare  that  he  is  no  advocate  for  any  fyftem  of  intercourfe  between  this  country  and  our 
"  Eatrn  teiritories,  which  fliall  give  Europeans  an  unlimited  freedom  of  entrance  there  ;  but 
»  w  !  moft  earneftly  deprecate  all  fchemes,  of  which  fuch  unlimited  freedom  fhould  be  the 
..  Tofld  bafis,  or  Le  Lual,  though  unavowed  confec^uence.  There  is  a  queftion  con- 
u  rJrl    of  far  greater  importance  than  the  merely  commercial  one  of  an  open  or  a  re- 

:;  Sae'd  '::;  tf  lllT  ^t  is  a  Uo^  that  mvolves  in  it  the  welfare,  both  of  Great  Britain 
"  and  of  our  Afiatic  poffeffions. 

»  If  the  fubjefts  of  this  country  are  permitted,  at  their  pleafure,  to  vifit  thofe  potTeffions 
c.  as  they  may  our  American  colonies,  though  profeffedly  but  for  the  purpofes  of  traffic,_grea 
»  numbers  of  them  will  fettle;  for  mercantile  tranfadions  muft  entail  refidence,  becaufe  it  will 
..  Tm  ffible  for  a  government  to  fay,  that  all  fuch^  tranfa^ions  (hall  be  ^o  e  ,  an  th  - 
..  ties  be  gone  within  a  certain  time,  or  to  take  cognizance  in  this  manner  of  the  conduft  of 
«  V  ry  individual;  and  if  fuch  a  meafure  were  at  firft  attempted  it  would  not  contmue  any 
«  ZJ  All  the  lines  of  trade  and  manufaftures  would  foon  be  overftocked,  and  then  men  would 
»  I'totaften  themfelves  on  the  foil.  Colonization  would  therefore  very  foon  commence  in 
.ndieiecLlyn  Bengal;  thofe  whom  uncontrolled  enterprises  in  commerce  would  carry 
"  h  th:r  wo  d  ree  a  rich  foU,  apprehend  great  fcope  for  e.enions,  and  regard  the  natives  as  a 
.  SeSd  people,  feeble,  timid,  Tn'd  contemptible  ;  all  things  w.uld  tempt  them^^^^^^^^^ 
"  agents  and  fcLen,  would  retnain.    But  the  increafe  of  European,  there  would  not  be  regulated 
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The  other  idea,  which  makes  our  Indian  power  to  depend  at  length  on 
provincial  officers  and  foldiers,  proceeds  upon  the  fiippofition  of  previous 
unreftrained  colonization,  which  has  juft  been  fliewn  to  be  needlefs  and  inad- 
miffible,  and  upon  other  imagined  changes,  into  the  probability  of  which  we 
need  not  now  examine.  For  upon  any  hypothecs  compatible  with  our  reten- 
tion 


"  by  the  gradual  progrefs  of  colonial  induftry.  Multitudes  of  the  needy  and  the  idle,  allured  by 
"  the  fame  of  that  country,  and  eager  to  feize  novel  privileges,  would  flock  thither  at  once.  Bri- 
"  tain  would,  in  a  fliort  fpacc,  be  thinned  of  inhabitants,  and  thofe  Eafiern  provinces  filled  with  a 
*'  new  race  of  adventurers,  many  of  them  low  and  licentious.  Being  there,  they  muft  fubfift; 
"  they  would  fpread  themfelvcs  throughout  the  country,  would  run  into  the  inland  trade,  fix 
"  themfelves  wherever  they  could  on  the  lands,  domineer  over  the  natives,  harafs,  extrude, 
"  exafperate  them,  and  at  length  provoke  them  to  plots  and  infurre£lions;  they  would  be  bold 
"  and  alTuming  towards  our  own  government  there;  its  prcfent  form  calculated  chiefly  for 
"  the  natives,  would  not  be  fufficiently  coercive  in  fuch  a  new  flate  of  things,  and  hardly  any 
"  government  which  we  could  maintain  in  that  quarter,  would  control  fwarnis  of  Europeans, 
"  thus  let  loofe,  and  animated  by  the  fpirit  of  adventure  and  acciuifition.  Nor  would  the  emi- 
"  grations  be  confined  to  our  countrymen  only.  If  we  tolerated  the  prailice  of  free  colonization 
♦'  in  India,  people  from  all  the  nations  in  Europe,  would  refort  thither,  mix  with  our  fub- 
"  je£ls,  and  aggravate  the  mifchiefs  of  fuch  an  invading  fyfleni.  In  a  certain  degree,  we  fliould 
*'  have  that  lawlefs  deftruiflive  fcene  afled  over  again,  which  the  Spaniards  exhibited  when 
*'  they  firft  poured  into  America.  It  was  thus  that  the  Portugueze  power  in  the  Eaft,  decli- 
"  ned.  The  intolerable  licence  of  the  roving  adventurers  of  that  nation,  rendered  them  odious 
"  to  the  natives,  and  armed  the  coafts  and  iflands  of  India  againfl  them,  fo  that  weakened  be- 
•'  fore,  they  fell  an  eafy  prey  to  the  Dutch,  And  thus  too,  we  (liould  ourfelves  be  expofed, 
"  perhaps  at  no  diftant  period,  to  the  danger  of  general  convullion  and  revolt  in  thofe  pof- 
"  feflions,  which  prudently  guarded  and  cultivated,  may  under  the  favor  of  Providence,  to 
"  conciliate  which  fliould  be  our  firft  care,  be  preferved  for  ages,  to  our  great  advantage,  and 
"  the  happinefs  of  their  native  inhabitants. 

"  The  queftion  now  therefore,  with  refpcft  to  thefe  poflefTions,  is  not,  whether  all 
•'  Britifli  fubjefts  fliall  have  a  right  to  trade  thither  in  their  own  perfons,  but  whether  the 
"  natives  fliall  be  protefled  from  being  over-run  and  opprefled  by  foreigners.  A  different  caufc 
"  recommends,  that  the  intercourfe  with  thefe  provinces  be  ftill  carried  on  by  one  national 
"  organ,  like  the  India  Company.  At  firft,  fuch  a  coUeftive  body  was  preferred,  as  a  better 
•'  defence  againft  the  arbitrary  and  rapacious  temper  of  the  native  governments.  Now  that  the 
♦'  countries  are  our  own,  fuch  a  limited  channel  is  alfo  preferable,  to  fave  this  nation,  and 
"  our  Afiatic  fubjecfts,  from  the  evils  which  might  accrue  from  too  great  a  transfufion  of  the 
"  people  of  Europe  among  the  Hindoos." 
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tion  of  the  country,  it  is  not  conceivable  how  we  fliould  ever  be  expoled  to 
the  danger  here  alleged.  Is  it  not  among  the  firft  prerogatives  of  govern- 
ment to  felea  its  military  fervants?  What  inducement  could  poffibly  arife 
to  transfer  the  delicate  and  important  truft  of  military  command  from  the 
natives  of  this  country  to  thofe  lefs  conneded  with  it?  Do  we  ad  thus  with  our 
American  colonies,  peopled  by  fubjeds  of  the  Britifh  race?  As  we  now  ulti- 
mately depend  not  only  on  Britifh  officers  but  on  Britfh  troops,  Jo,  in  the 
opinion  of  moft  competent  judges,  an  opinion  which  appears  to  be  mdifputa- 
bly  folid  and  important,  ought  we  to  do  in  all  time  to  come*. 

Among  the  articles  unreafonably  crowded  into  the  objeftion  now  to 
be  examined,  are  thofe  which  ttate  the  people  as  becoming,  in  confequence 
of  fome  future  fuppofed  events  and  combinations,  diffatisfied  at  the  payment 
of  a  foreign  tribute,  and  with  fubjeftion  to  a  foreign  country.  Is  it  to  be 
thought,  that  fuch  ideas  are  then  only  to  have  exiftence,  or  that  the  people  have 
in  any  pall  time  been  contented  under  the  dominion  of  ftrangers?  Surely  not. 
The  only  point  for  confideration  here  is,  their  comparative  acquiefcence  in  this 
condition  under  their  prefent  circumflances,  and  under  thofe  which  it  is  af- 
fumed  may  hereafter  arife. 

We  fhall  now  enter  upon  the  confideration  of  the  obje6lion  itfelf; 
and  the  firft  things  which  attraft  our  attention  here,  are  the  foundation  on 
which  the  whole  of  this  obje£lion  refts,  and  the  principle  upon  which  it  pro- 
ceeds. The  fou7idation  is  pure  hypothejis,  or  conjefture;  and  hypothefis  fup- 
ported  by  no  real  experience  of  any  cafe  fimilar  to  the  one  aiTuraed  to  happen, 
nor  by  any  juft  analogy.  Some  general  apprehenfion,  prepofleffion,  or  un- 
examined fufpicion,  fuggefts  the  poffibility  of  certain  events;  and  to  this 
fu<^geftion,  without  any   fatisfa£lion  concerning  the  premifes  on  which  it  is 

advanced, 


*  If  upon  premifes  very  oppofite  to  thofe  on  which  the  objeflions  we  arc  now  anfwering 
are  grounded,  a  doubt  Qiould  be  flatted  of  the  propriety  of  keeping  any  people  perpetually  under 
foreign  rule,  this  would  be  to  agitate  a  queftion  involving  the  right  of  conqueft,  and  the 
nature  of  government ;  but  it  might  perhaps  be  fufficient  to  reply,  that  we  can  forefee  no  period 
in  which  we  may  not  govern  our  Afiatic  fubjefts,  more  happily  for  them  than  they  can  be  go- 
verned by  themfelves  or  any  other  power  ;  and  doing  this  we  fliould  not  expofe  them  to  needlefs 
danger  from  without  and  from  within,  by  giving  the  military  power  into  their  hands. 
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advanced,  or  the  conclufion  deduced  from  it,  without  regard  to  all  the  other 
relations  of  the  fubjefl  in  queftion,  we  are  required  to  give  our  alTent.  The 
principle  of  the  objeftion,  at  leaft  equally  remarkable,  is  plainly  no  other 
than  this,  that  to  prevent  the  remoteft  chance  of  fuch  confequences  as  the 
propofed  improvements  might  produce,  our  Afiatic  fubjefts  muft  be  for  ever 
held  in  the  fame  ftate  of  ignorance  and  error  in  which  they  now  arc.  "  Give 
"  them  not,"  fays  the  unftrained  fenfe  of  this  objeflion,  "  the  light  of  true 
"  religion,  teach  them  not  a  better  fyftem  of  morals,  provide  no  ftated  means 
"  for  their  public  or  private  inftruftion,  impart  not  to  them  our  knowledge  of 
«  nature,  be  not  liberal  to  them,  even  in  communicating  the  principles  of 
"  our  arts;  afford  them,  in  a  word,  no  benefit  whatever  of  light  and  im- 
"  provement,  left  our  intereft  fliould  in  fome  future  period  fuffer ;  keep  them 
"  blind  and  wretched  for  all  generations,  left  our  authority  fiiould  be  fliaken, 
"  or  our  fupremacy  over  them  incur  the  (lighteft  poffible  rifls.."  Surely  thofe 
who  may  have  inconfideratcly  lent  themfelves  to  this  objeQion,  will  not,  upon 
a  clear  deliberate  view  of  its  principle,  feek  to  juftify  or  to  contend  for  it.  A 
Chriftian  nation  cannot  poffibly  maintain  or  countenance  fuch  a  principle. 
To  do  fo  would  be  virtually  to  trample  upon  every  fentiment  which  we  pro- 
fefs  in  religion  or  in  morals.  It  would  be  to  make  ourfelves  parties  in  all  the 
impofitions  of  the  Brahminical  fyftem,  and  in  effeft  to  hold  with  its  priefts,  the 
doClrine  of  Demetrius,*  "  by  this  craft,  we  have  our  wealth."  To  enlarge 
upon  fo  very  obvious  an  argument,  muft  be  unneceflary. 

Befides  the  feries  of  effefts  which  the  objeftion  profeffedly  fuppofes, 
certain  other  pofitions  are  tacitly  comprehended  in  it,  which  next  claim  our 
notice.  It  implies,  that  the  eftablifhment  of  Chriftianity  in  a  country  may, 
on  the  whole,  prove  unfavorable,  or  lefs  favorable  than  fome  other  religi- 
ous inftitution,  to  good  government;  that  its  efficacy  may,  on  the  whole,  be 
inferior  in  fecuring  the  fubordination,  obedience,  and  attachment  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  authority  of  the  fovereign.  Since  reafon,  experience,  and  gene- 
ral confent,  have  fully  decided  againft  this  pofition,  it  would  be  fuperfluous 
and  unbecoming  to  enter  into  any  refutation  of  it.     It  is  certainly  one  of  the 

grofteft 

*  Aifls,  Chap,  ig.— Page  ijg. 
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grofleft  mifconceptions  of  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  religion  of  the  Gof- 
pel,  which  is  known  to  afford  precepts,  motives,  and  encouragements  to 
lawful  fubmiflion  and  good  order,  infinitely  more  powerful  and  efficacious 
than  thofe  of  any  other  fyllem.  Its  real  genius  is  fo  contrary  to  licentiouf- 
nefs  and  anarchy,  that  as  we  have  feen  in  a  late  memorable  inflance,  their 
triumph  can  be  raifed  only  upon  its  extinftion.  If  we  would  read  the  judg- 
ment of  enlightened  Europe  upon  this  fubjeft  in  a  fingle  fentence,  the  cele- 
brated author  already  quoted,  who  fpent  a  long  life  in  profound  and  cer- 
tainly unbigoited  invelligations  into  the  nature  of  different  fyflems  of  reli 
gion  and  law,  may  fupply  it.  "  True  Chriftians,"  fays  he,  "  muft  be  citizens 
«  thoroughly  enlightened  refpefting  their  duties,  with  the  greatell  zeal  for 
"  fulfilling  them;  the  more  they  feel  the  obligations  of  religion,  the  more  muft 
"  they  be  fenfible  of  what  they  owe  to  their  country.  The  principles  of 
"  Chriftianity  well  engraven  on  the  heart,  muft  be  infinitely  ftronger  than  the 
"  falfe  honor  of  monarchies,  the  humane  virtues  of  republics,  and  the  fervile 
«  fear  of  defpotic  ftates*." 

The  objeftion  implies  alfo,  that  rather  than  expofe  ourfelves  to  the 
pofTibility  of  fuffering  future  evils,  which  it  is  alTumed  Chriftianity  might  ul- 
timately introduce,  we  ftiould  forego  great  advantages  which  are  confeffedly 
within  our  reach.  The  probability  of  effefting  confiderable  improvements 
is  not  denied;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  fuppofed;  and  this  fuppofition  confti- 
tutes  the  very  ground  of  refiftance.  "  Though  the  field  be  fpacious,  and 
"  much  might  be  done,  attempt  not  to  benefit  either  your  fubjefts  or  your- 
"  felves,  left  fuccefs  fliould,  at  fome  very  diftant  day,  be  abufed.  Let  us  not 
"  do  moral  good,  that  political  evil  may  not  come."  Such  is  the  language  of 
the  objeftion;  an  acquiefcence  in  the  propriety  of  which,  fince  the  duty  of 
aiming  at  thofe  falutary  meliorations  has  been  fufficiently  eftablifhed,  would 
imply  this  further  notion  :  "  that  the  way  of  duty  is  not,  on  the  whole,  the 
"  way  of  profperity."  It  is  enough  to  have  pointed  out  thefe  exceptionable 
pofitions. 

But  another  ftill  remains  to  be  mentioned,  which  goes  to  the  effence 
3B  of 

*  L'Efprit  des  Loix,  Liv.  XXIV.  Chap.  6. 
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of  the  prefent  fubjefl.  The  objeftion  filently  afTumes,  «'  that  in  a  fyflem 
♦'  oppofite  to  the  one  propofed  in  this  eflay,  muft  confift  our  future  fafety 
«  and  {lability  in  India."  The  high  importance  of  this  propofition,  not 
furely  one  of  fuch  intuitive  evidence  as  to  command  inflant  affent,  entitles 
it  to  particular  confideration;  but  that  confideration  will  be  more  conveniently 
beftowed,  after  we  have  viewed  the  direft  matter  of  the  objeftion,  to  which 
we  now  proceed. 

It  alleges  then,  the  probability  of  the  utmofi:  poffible  fuccefs  from  the 
adoption  of  a  fyflem  of  improvement,  and  the  greateft  poffible  abufe  of 
that  fuccefs.  We  have  no  defign  to  exaggerate  the  efFefts  or  events  which 
are  neceffary  to  juftify  thefe  large  conjeftures;  but  we  apprehend,  that  upon 
any  reafonable  eftimate  of  them,  they  will  be  found  to  form  a  long  feries  of 
ftages,  not  only  in  the  advancing,  but  alfo  in  the  defcending  fcale  of  human 
fociety;  for  no  partial  change  in  the  people,  either  with  refpeft  to  opinions 
or  to  numbers,  feems  adequate  to  the  produftion  of  them.  Let  us  endeavour 
therefore,  to  trace  the  career  which  is  thus  imagined,  and  to  expand  to  the 
view,  the  various  gradations  of  that  ample  progreffion  by  which  we  are  to  be 
conduced  through  greatnefs  to  decline.  Firfl,  the  diffufion  of  a  foreign 
language,  of  foreign  opinions  and  arts,  of  a  fpirit  and  religion  the  mod  dif- 
fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  natives,  who  are  a  people  exceedingly  numerous,  and 
from  remote  antiquity  peculiarly  attached  to  their  own  cufloms  and  notions; 
next  a  large  increafe  of  agriculture,  manufaftures,  commerce;  with  new  wants, 
taftes,  and  luxuries;  a  great  demand  for  Enghfh  productions  and  fafhions; 
and  a  gradual  feparation  from  neighbouring  nations,  in  whom  thefe  changes, 
probably  mifreprefented  to  them,  would  beget  difguft  and  averfion  to  the 
converted  Hindoos.  The  objeQion  mud  imply  moreover,  not  only  the  rife 
of  juft  notions  of  civil  liberty,  but  that  they  have  become  deeply  rooted  in 
a  country  where  defpotifm  feems  to  have  been  in  all  ages,  and  to  be  ftill, 
the  natural  and  only  idea  of  government*;  it  muft  imply  vigor  and  unani- 
mity 


*  The  government  of  the  Seeis,  though  it  have  more  of  an  ariftocratic  or  republican 
form,  feems  no  real  exception  to  this  obfervation,  ftill  lefs  the  ariftocratic  connexion  of  the 
Mharatta  chiefs. 
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mity  to  affert  this  liberty;  then  (before  it  can  be  abufed)  the  poffeffion  and 
enjoyment  of  it;  after  this,  a  progrefs  to  licentioufnefs;  and  laftly,  the  violent 
diffolution  of  their  connexion  with  their  fole  proteftor,  in  the  midft  of  na- 
tions become  hoflile  to  them,  without  a  rational  profpeO;  of  improving  their 
fituation,  if  they  threw  themfelves  upon  the  fupport  of  other  European  or 
native  powers,  or  of  maintaining  independence  if  they  flood  alone. 

To  what  diftant  age,  may  we  not  now  aflc,  does  this  immenfe  procefs 
lead  us?  If  we  even  contraO;  it  to  any  fpace  which  an  objeftor  could  urge 
as  at  all  commenfurate  to  the  afTumed  confequences,  fliould  we  ftill,  in  reafon- 
ing  upon  fuch  conjeftural  deUneations,  ftand  upon  any  folid  foundation? 
Would  we  aft  in  ferious  and  great  concerns,  even  of  private,  individual  im- 
port, upon  fuch  precarious  remote  contingencies  ?  Do  they  not  fet  us  afloat 
upon  the  ocean  of  poflibilities,  where  the  profpeft,  extended  fo  far  as  to 
become  wholly  indiftinft,  confounds  fea  and  flcy,  and,  in  interfperfed 
clouds  of  many  fliapes,  gives  fancy  eafily  to  difcover  formidable  promontories 
and  rocks  ? 

But  if  we  look  to  known  realities,  to  fome  of  the  many  and  great  ob- 
ftacles  which  will  ftand  in  the  way  of  any  fuch  political  revolution  as  is  imao^in- 
ed,  we  fliall  be  at  a  lofs  to  give  any  fober  fatisfaftory  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  to  be  removed.  We  infift  not  on  the  difficulty  of  dif- 
feminating,  only  by  juft  and  rational  means,  a  new  religion,  oppofed  by  in- 
veterate habits  and  prejudices.  The  friends  of  that  fcheme,  indeed,  dare  not 
fpeak  of  fuccefs,  with  the  confidence  which  the  language  of  the  objeftion 
feems  to  favor;  yet  they  are  not  without  hope;  and  they  are  animated  by  a 
conviction,  that  even  a  partial  diff'ufion  of  Chriftianity,  would  improve  the 
whole  mafs  of  fociety.  But  if  we  inquire,  for  inflance,  into  the  probable 
period  of  the  general  abolition  of  caftes,  which  allowing  it  ever  to  happen, 
muft  be  conceived,  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  to  precede  fome  other  fup- 
pofed  changes,  what  place  fliall  we  aflign  to  it?  Some  point,  we  may  venture 
to  fay,  not  within  our  ken;  and  beyond  which,  it  feems  vain  to  ftretch  our 
political  folicitude  in  fo  changeable  a  world  as  this,  wherein  political  pre- 
diftion  is  fo  often  baffled;  perhaps  indeed,  becaufe  it  is  fo  feldom  connefted 
with  prefent  duty.     Suppofing,  however,  the  tendency  of  events  to  be  towards 

fuch 
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fuch  an  abolition,  we  may  conclude,  that  the  progrefs  to  it  will  be  gradual. 
With  the  inftitution  of"  cades,  are  blended  not  only  religious  doftrines  and 
legal  privileges,  but  the  whole  fyftem  of  Hindoo  manners.  Deep  rooted  pre- 
judices, combined  with  ftrong  interefts  and  immemorial  habits,  cannot  rea- 
fonably  be  expe£led  to  give  way  to  Tudden  imprelTions.  The  entire  manners 
and  ufages  of  a  people  do  not  change  at  once.  The  inftitution  therefore,  will 
not  be  deprived  of  its  power  by  any  violent  rupture  or  convulfion.  And 
even  after  the  doftrine  of  cades  fhall  have  loft  its  religious  authority,  and  its 
tyrannical  influence  in  fociety,  (dill  arguing  on  the  fuppofition  that  thefe 
things  may  happen,)  the  manners  which  it  contributed  to  form,  will,  in  a  con- 
fiderable  degree,  and  for  a  certain  time,  remain.  Among  the  Malabar  con- 
verts to  Chriftianity,  didinftions  of  cade  have  not  lod  all  their  force;  the 
habits  of  feparation,  the  repulfive  feelings,  the  fecluding  referves,  which  fpring 
from  that  fource,  though  abated,  dill  exid,  in  fome  degree  perhaps  analogous 
to  the  ceremonial  prejudices  of  the  fird  Chridian  Jews.  As  long  as  a  prin- 
ciple of  this  nature  remains  in  fociety,  preventive  as  it  will  be  of  an  inter- 
communion in  marriages  and  profedions,  no  formidable  political  adbciation 
is  likely  to  arife.  Hence  as  the  decline  of  the  inditution  of  cades  will  be  flow 
and  imperceptible,  fo  the  moment  of  its  expiration  will  be  unperccived;  fub- 
fequent  obfervation  only  will  difcover  that  it  is  pad:  therefore  neither  can  this 
change  be  a  fignal  for  new  events. 

The  grand  danger  with  which  the  objeftion  alarms  us  is,  that  the  com- 
munication of  the  Gofpel  and  of  European  light,  may  probably  be  introduc- 
tive  of  a  popular  form  of  government  and  the  aflertion  of  independence. 
Upon  what  grounds  is  it  inferred,  that  thefe  eff"e£ts  mud  follow  in  any  cafe, 
cfpecially  in  the  mod  unlikely  cafe  of  the  Hindoos  ?  The  eftabUfliment  of 
Chridianity  in  a  country,  does  not  neceflarily  bring  after  it  a  free  political 
conditution.  The  early  Chridians  made  no  attempts  to  change  forms  of  go- 
vernment; the  fpirit  of  the  Gofpel  does  not  encourage  even  any  difpofition 
which  might  lead  to  fuch  attempts.  Chridianity  has  been  long  the  religion  of 
many  parts  of  Europe,  and  of  various  proteftant  dates,  where  the  form  of 
government  is  not  popular.  It  is  its  peculiar  excellence,  and  an  argument  of 
its  intended  unjverfality,  that  it  may  fubfid  under  different  forms  of  govern- 
ment. 
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ment,  and  in  all  render  men  happy,  and  even  fociedes  flourifliing;  whereas 
the  Mahomedan  and  Hindoo  fyftems  are  built  upon  the  foundalion  of  political 
defpotifm,  and  adapted,  in  various  inftances,  only  to  the  climates  that  gave 
them  birth.  Chriftianity  feeks  moral  good,  and  general  happinefs.  It  does 
not,  in  the  purfuit  of  thefe  objefts,  ereft  a  peculiar  political  fyftem ;  it  views 
politics  through  the  fafe  medium  of  morals,  and  fubjefts  them  to  the  laws  of 
univerfal  reftitude. 

Nor  are  we  to  expeft,  that  Chriftianity  is  entirely  to  fuperfede  the 
efFefts  of  phyfical  caufes.  The  debilitating  nature  of  the  climate  of  our 
Eaftern  territories,  and  its  unfavorable  influence  upon  the  human  conftitution, 
have  been  already  mentioned*,  and  by  others  reprefented  in  ftrong  colors  : 
**  Notwithftanding",  fays  the  celebrated  hiftorian  of  the  Britifh  Tranfaftions  in 
Hindoftan,  "  the  general  effeminacy  of  charafter  which  is  vifible  in  all  the 
"  Indians  throughout  the  empire,  the  natives  of  Bengal  are  fi:ill  of  weaker 
«  frame,  and  more  enervated  difpofition,  than  thofe  of  any  other  province; 
««  bodily  ftrength,  courage,  and  fortitude,  are  unknown;  even  the  labor  of  the 
««  common  people  is  totally  void  of  energy;  and  they  are  of  a  ftupidity,  which 
"  neither  wilhes,  nor  feems  to  be  capable  of  extending  its  operations  into 
*«  any  variety  of  mechanical  dexterity.  All  thofe  of  the  better  caftes,  who  are 
«  not  fixed  to  the  loom,  are  bred  to  the  details  of  traffic  and  money,  in  which 
"  their  patience  and  perfeverance  are  as  great  as  their  deteftation  of  danger, 
«  and  averfion  to  bodily  fatiguet."  From  this  flriking  defcription  ought  to 
be  excepted  the  military  tribes,  to  whom  it  will  not  properly  apply;  and  the 
general  features,  we  mufl  take  the  liberty  to  fay,  are  overcharged :  but  having 
made  due  allowances  on  thefe  accounts,  the  pifture  will  certainly  poflefs  no 
faint  refemblance  of  the  original. 

3  C  Indolence, 

*  Chap,  ir,  page  71. 

■j-  Part  II,  page  5th,  of  the  Hiftory  of  Military  Tranfaaions,  &:c.  by  Mr.  Ome,  nn 
author  well  entitled  to  the  high  rank  he  holds  in  public  eftimation,  by  his  generally  juft  and 
comprehenfive  views  of  the  fubjefts  which  he  treats,  the  clearnefs,  accuracy,  vigor,  and  dignity 
of  his  narration  ;  but  not  appealed  to  in  the  former  part  of  this  traft  in  the  account  there  given 
of  the  flate  of  fociety  among  the  Hindoos,  from  an  idea  that  he  had  not  any  large  opportunities 
of  intimately  obferving  the  conduft  and  manners  of  the  middling  and  lower  clafles,  who  live 
remote  from  European  intercourfe. 
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Indolence,  pufiUanimity,  infennbility,  as  they  proceed  not  wholly 
from  phyfical  fources,  would  be  at  leaft  partially  correfted  by  moral  improve- 
ment; but  the  influences  of  a  tropical  fun  would  ftill  be  opprelTive.  The 
flight  flrufture  of  the  human  body,  with  its  ordinary  concomitants,  ftill  form- 
ing the  tafte  to  a  vegetable  diet,  would  ill  fecond  ardent  defigns,  even  if  the 
mind  were  vigorous  enough  to  conceive  them.  In  the  early  formation  of  the 
relations  and  habits  of  domeftic  life,  which  modify,  in  no  inconfiderable 
degree,  the  Hindoo  charaQer,  there  would  be  no  material  innovation.  The 
nature  of  the  country  adds  to  the  effefts  of  the  climate.  It  is  unfavorable  for 
longjournies;  and  the  Hindoos,  in  general  a  remotely  inland  people,  have  a 
ftrong  averfion  to  the  fea;  even  the  air  of  it  is  offenfive  to  them.  They  are 
thus  deprived  of  all  the  advantages  which  the  intercourfes  of  navigation,  and 
an  acquaintance  with  the  world  at  large,  would  procure  to  them.  Nor  is 
there  the  leaft  probability,  that  they  will  ever  become  maritime;  and  as  little 
likely  are  they  to  become  in  other  refpefts,  an  enterprizing  people.  More 
calculated  for  paiTive  fufFering  than  for  arduous  attempts,  they  little  love  fuch 
exertions  as  freedom  demands,  and  wifli  rather  to  be  protected,  than  to  have 
the  trouble  of  proteQing  themfelves. 

Where  then  is  the  rational  ground  for  apprehending,  that  fuch  a  race 
will  ever  become  turbulent  for  Englifli  liberty  ?  A  fpirit  of  Englifti  liberty  is 
not  to  be  caught  from  a  written  defcription  of  it,  by  diftant  and  feeble  Afiatics 
efpecially.  It  was  not  originally  conceived  nor  conveyed  by  a  theoretical 
fcheme.  It  has  grown  in  the  fucceffion  of  ages  from  the  aftive  exertions  of  the 
human  powers;  and  perhaps  can  be  reliflied  only  by  a  people  thus  prepared. 
Example  is  more  likely  to  infpire  a  tafte  for  it  than  report;  but  the  nations 
of  Europe  have  feen  that  liberty  and  its  great  efFefts,  without  being  led  to 
the  imitation  of  it;  for  the  French  revolution  proceeds  not  upon  its  princi- 
ples ;   it  is  an  eruption  of  atheifm  and  anarchy. 

The  Englifti  inhabiting  our  fettlements  in  India,  have  no  fliare  in  the 
Britifti  government  there.  Some  are  employed  as  fervants  of  the  Public,  but 
no  one  pofieftes  any  legi dative  right.  Why  then  ftiould  we  give  to  the  natives, 
even  if  they  afpired  to  it,  as  it  is  unlikely  that  they  will  thus  afpire,  what  we 
properly  refufe  to  our  own  people?  The  Britifti  inhabitants  would  be  ex- 
tremely 
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tremely  averfe  to  fuch  a  participation.  Our  Government,  as  it  is  now  con- 
ftituted,  interefts  Europeans  in  its  fupport,  without  the  danger  which  colo- 
nization might  ultimately  incur,  their  views  of  eftablifhment  and  of  final  com- 
fort centering  in  the  mother  country. 

The  conduft  of  the  Britifh  American  colonies  has  raifed,  in  fome 
minds,  confufed  furmifings  and  apprehenfions  of  the  poffibility  of  fimilar  pro- 
ceedings on  the  part  of  our  Indian  provinces.  Thefe  alarms  are  eafily  caught 
by  fuch  perfons,  as  fhrink  from  the  idea  of  whatever  might  have  a  remote  ten- 
dency to  advance  our  Afiatic  fubjefls  in  the  fcale  of  human  beings;  conceiving, 
(with  what  political  truth  may  perhaps  hereafter  appear,)  that  the  more  en- 
tirely they  continue  in  their  prefent  ignorance,  fuperflition,  and  degradation, 
the  more  fecure  is  our  dominion  over  them*.  But  never  furely  were  appre- 
henfions 


'  *  From  the  mifchief  which  has  recently  been  done  in  this  country,  by  the  diflemination 
of  pernicious  publications  among  the  lower  people,  fome  perfons  feem  inclined  to  think,  that 
it  would  be  better  for  the  national  fecurity  and  tranquillity,  if  that  clafs  of  the  community 
received  no  education.  As  this  opinion  touches  very  nearly  the  main  argument  which  is 
maintained  in  the  prefent  traft,  the  writer,  though  confcious  that  neither  his  ability,  nor 
the  limitted  fpace  of  a  note,  can  do  juflice  to  the  fubjeift,  hopes  he  fliall  be  pardoned  in  throw- 
ing out  a  few  obfervations  upon  it. 

Springing  probably  from  much  better  motives  than  the  old  exploded  maxim,  that 
*'  ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devotion,"  it  neverthelefs  feems  to  go  upon  a  principle  of  a  fimilar 
kind  ;  it  feems  to  imply,  that  "  ignorance  is  the  fureft  fource  of  obedience."  But  it  is  prefumed, 
that  neither  hiftory  nor  reafon  will  juftify  fuch  a  pofition,  in  any  found  fenfe,  or  indeed  in 
any  fenfe  at  all,  unlefs  a  government  could  be  fuppofed  to  confine  all  the  knowledge  of  a  coun- 
try to  itfelf.  Knowledge  has  been  faid,  with  apparent  truth,  to  he  a  /pedes  ofpovjer.  The  know- 
ing have  power  over  the  ignorant;  even  the  pretence  of  knowledge,  where  ignorance  only  is  oppofed  to 
it,  has  a  fimilar  advantage  ;  and  knowledge,  like  other  kinds  of  power,  the  more  exclufively  it 
is  poffefled,  the  more  it  may  be  made  an  inftrument  of  abufe.  In  the  dark  ages,  when  the  flock 
of  learning  and  information  was  comparatively  little,  and  that  little  was  (hared  only  among  a 
few,  the  abufes  of  knowledge  and  of  pretended  knowledge,  and  the  ill  confequences  of  thofe 
abufes,  were  greater  than  they  have  been  in  more  enlightened  times.  In  our  own  country,  what 
numerous  and  grofs  evils  prevailed  in  fociety  from  thefe  caufes  ?  Corrupt  churchmen  and  am- 
bitious nobles,  (who  had  the  credit  of  fuperior  intelligence  as  well  as  the  honor  of  fuperior 
rank,)  led  the  common  people  within  their  refpeftive  fpheres,  as  they  pleafed.  The  common 
people  indeed,  had  then  a  fpirit  of  implicit  obedience,   but  it  fubjefled  them  continually  to  the 

impofitioDS 
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henfions  more  deftitute  of  folid  foundation.  There  is,  and  there  ever  mud 
be,  an  effential  diffimilarity  between  the  two  cafes.  The  Americans  were,  in 
faft,  Englifhmen,  (with  fome  infufion  of  foreign  Europeans,  which  may  have 
contributed  to  ahenate  the  colonies  from  this  country,)  they  polTefled  all  the 

energy 

impofitioiis  of  thofe  who  affumed  the  diredion  of  them,  and  generally  to  the  detriment  of  the 
the  nation  at  large.  Hence  the  hlflory  'of  this  ifland,  prior  to  the  reformation,  exhibits  a  fre- 
quent fucceffion  of  internal  convulfions.  That  grand  event  introduced  new  light  ;  and  it  was 
diffufed  among  the  lower  orders,  whofe  inftruftion  became  thenceforth  an  objeft  of  particular 
care.  The  confequences  were,  greater  internal  order,  peace,  and  (lability  ;  thence  fprung  en- 
larged induflry,  adventurous  enterprizes,  and  all  the  long  fuccefllon  of  profperity  which  this 
country  has  enjoyed. 

We  have  advanced  to  a  high  degree  of  improvement  in  fciences  and  arts,  in  all  the  con- 
veniencies  and  enjoyments  of  civil  life.  Vaft  commerce  has  brought  vaft  wealth  ;  and  wealth 
has  been  followed  by  its  too  infeparable  attendant,  corruption  of  manners.  Our  old  folid  prin- 
ciples, which  were  the  foundation  of  our  greatnefs,  have  been  gradually  falling  into  difrcgard 
and  negleft.  They  might  have  been  well  enough  in  our  humbler  beginnings,  or  in  a  lefs  libe- 
ral age  ;  but  encreafed  lights,  greater  elevation,  and  a  fulnefs  of  all  means  of  gratification, 
have  feemcd  to  many  to  plead  firft  for  relaxation,  and  then  for  the  admiffions  of  other  principles 
allowing  a  fultable  enlargement  in  indulgencies  without  fear.  This  fpirit  has  fpread  through 
the  whole  mafs  of  foclety.  Writings  and  reprefentations  have  helped  the  dlffufion  of  It.  Its 
efFedls  have  been  viiible  on  morals,  and  on  the  happinefs  of  private  Ufe.  Reverence  for  reli- 
gion and  for  government  has  decayed.  Both  have  been  infidioufly  attacked  from  time  to  time  ; 
and  at  length,  as  the  more  mature  produce  of  this  fpirit,  fome,  difdaining  the  meafured  advances 
hitherto  made  in  unprinclpling  men,  and  encouraged  by  the  fatal  confummation  of  a  like  career 
in  a  neighbouring  country,  have  openly  and  furioufly  attempted  the  fubverfion  of  all  legitimate 
authority,  human  and  divine.  The  incendiary  torch  and  the  fecret  mine,  have  been  induftrloufly 
employed  to  deftroy  the  venerable  fabrics  of  our  religion  and  our  conftitution.  Seditious  and 
atheiftical  writings,  fuperlative  in  the  Impudence  of  their  falfehood,  have  been  particularly 
adapted  to  the  vulgar  tafte  ;  and  obvioufly,  becaufe  the  ignorance  of  the  vulgar  expofes  them 
to  eafier  impofition,  as  the  too  general  example  which  they  had  long  fecn  around  them,  pre- 
difpofed  them  to  progreffivc  boldnefs  in  llcentloufnefs.  Then  it  is,  that  fome  men  feeing  the 
foundations  of  our  political  exiftence  thus  attacked,  begin  to  argue  from  the  abufe  of  a  thing 
againft  its  ufe,  and  to  think  It  would  be  better  for  the  community,  that  the  lower  people  fliould 
not  be  inftruiSled  eyen  to  read,  as  by  fuch  privation  they  would,  it  is  conceived,  be  inacceffiblc 
to  infedlion  from  the  prefs. 

But  in  faft,  the  evils  of  which  we  complain,  originate  in  no  fmall  degree  from  the  igno- 
rance that  has  naturally  followed  the  derelidlon  of  right  principles.     The  fymptoms  indicate 

a  method 
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energy  of  the  European  charaQer,  all  the  lights  of  Europe;  they  were  born  in 
a  temperate  climate,  nurfed  in  the  largeft  principles  of  freedom;  nay  the  feeds 
of  republicanifm  were  fown  in  the  firft  formation  of  the  leading  colonies. 
They  had  already  a  popular  government.  They  were  inured  to  arms,  to  hard- 
3  ^  fliipsj 

a  method  of  cure  contrary  to  that  which  is  propofed.  The  habit  is  difeafed  ;  the  diforder,  too 
deep  to  be  reached  externally,  requires  that  the  application  be  direfled  to  its  fource.  A  return 
to  ignorance  may  haften  the  deftruftion  of  a  fociety  become  corrupt  through  refinement,  but 
can  hardly  contribute  to  reftore  it  to  foundnefs.  At  our  advanced  flage  of  improvement,  it  muft 
be  vain  to  imagine,  that  any  .retrograde  movement  we  could  effeft  in  knowledge,  would  avail 
to  fecure  the  common  mind  from  agitations  and  commotions.  If  any  fcheme  of  that  kind  even 
fucceeded  fo  far  as  to  confine  knowledge  again  among  a  fmaller  number,  it  could  not  reach  to 
fuch  characters  as  are  now  zealous  to  loofen  and  root  out  all  received  opinions  in  religion  and 
government  ;  but  they  would,  on  the  contrary,  be  able  to  do  more  mifchief  than  they  effedt 
now,  becaufe  the  more  profound  were  the  ignorance  of  the  multitude,  the  more  fcope  would 
there  be,  as  in  the  dark  ages,  for  the  arts  and  adlivity  of  wicked  men  to  work  upon  their  creda- 
lity.  Of  this  France  has  furniflied  a  recent  inftance,  too  memorable  to  be  ever  forgotten.  The 
want  of  knowledge  and  principle  among  the  lower  claflcs,  left  them  a  prey  to  Jacobinical  impof- 
tures  and  delufions,  by  which  they  were  hurried  at  once  into  the  atrocities  of  anarchy  and 
atheifra. 

It  is  not  then  by  expofing  our  common  people,  unarmed  and  defencelefs,  to  the  daring 
blafphemies  and  fophiftries  of  the  preachers  of  impiety  and  fedition,  that  we  can  hope  to  keep 
them  quiet.  Our  fecurlty  lies,  and  lies  only,  in  diffufing  good  inftruiStion  and  right  principles 
among  them.  In  this  too,  the  French  revolutlonifts  have  afforded  a  leflbn,  which  may  fuggeft 
fomethlng  ufeful  to  us.  They  endeavour  that  the  minds  of  the  people  may  not  remain  in  that 
unfurniflied  ftate,  of  which  they  made  advantage  ;  but  that  the  young  efpecially,  may  be  im- 
bued with  the  tenets  and  prejudices  favorable  to  their  caufe. 

It  is  perhaps  a  miftake  to  fuppofe,  that  the  common  people  among  us,  who  have  been 
mofl  prone  to  tumult  and  diforder,  are  fuch  as  can  read  and  write,  or  that  the  tendencies  to 
commotion  which  have  appeared,  are  to  be  afcribed  to  any  degree  of  education  poffeft  by  that 
clafs.  Befides  that  one  reader  in  a  circle  or  in  a  village  would  be  fufficient  to  difieminate  what 
was  level  to  the  vulgar  underflanding  and  acceptable  to  vulgar  prejudices,  and  that  the  lower 
ranks  are  more  affeded  by  what  they  fee  or  hear,  than  by  what  they  read ;  thofe  tendencies 
have  chiefly  manifefted  themfelves  in  large  towns,  abounding  with  manufadfurcrs,  or  idle  va- 
gabonds deftltute  of  charader  or  qualities  fufficient  to  procure  an  honeft  livelihood,  and  it  is 
therefore  fair  to  prefume,  the  leall  inftrufted  part  of  the  community.  The  manufadturers, 
generally  put  to  work  when  yet  children,  often  receive  no  education.  When  grown  up,  they 
are,  not  unfrequently,  congregated  in  large  numbers,  fometimes  without  due  attention  to  der 

corum : 
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fhips,  and  toils.  The  fpirit  of  improvement  animated  them  in  a  thoufand  dlF'^ 
ferent  lines.  They  were  expert  feamen;  their  country  abounded  in  excellent 
harbours;  and  in  their  geographical  fituation,  they  were  (with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  of  our  detached,  more  recently  fettled  colonies)  the  fole  civi- 
lized 


corum  ;  they  encourage  each  other  in  vice;  and  the  gains  of  their  labor  enable  them  to 
pafs  the  time  of  relaxation,  in  which  they  commonly  include  what  ought  to  be  allotted  to 
facred  purpofes,  in  diflblute  indulgence.  Among  people  of  this  charafler,  there  is  combuftible 
matter  already  prepared  for  the  defigns  of  thofe  who  feck  to  kindle  difcontent  and  difturbance. 
But  the  writer  of  thefe  obfervations  had  occafion,  not  long  ago,  to  fee  a  contrail  to  this  de- 
fcription,  in  a  populous  country  parifli.  In  that  diftrjdl  there  were  very  few  perfons  of  fuf- 
ficient  age,  who  could  not  read.  The  people  were  in  general  fober,  decent,  regular  in  their 
attendance  on  public  worfhip  ;  and  in  the  courfe  of  twenty  preceding  years,  one  inftance  of 
the  commillion  of  a  capital  crime  among  them  had  not  occurred.  The  doftrines  of  Paine 
found  little  to  work  upon  in  fuch  a  community;  the  Bible  was  reverenced  there,  and  every  man 
kept  fteadily  within  his  own  place. 

But  we  are  no:  left  in  this  cafe  to  fmaller  inftances  of  individual  obfervation.  An  ex- 
periment has  been  going  on  upon  a  large  fcale  for  a  long  feries  of  years,  in  the  fight  of  the 
whole  nation,  in  the  two  countries  of  Ireland  and  Scotland.  The  common  clafles  of  the  former 
country  have  unhappily  been  too  generally  kept  in  ignorance  to  the  prefent  day ;  and  are  not 
the  confequenccs  moll  obvious  and  moll  ferious  ?  How  lamentably  are  the  lower  people  there 
dillinguillied  by  vicious,  turbulent,  and  lawlefs  proceedings  ?  In  what  divifion  of  the  Britilh 
dominions  has  there  appeared  fo  great  a  propenfity  to  embrace  democratic,  diforganizing  prin- 
ciples ?  And  it  is  obfervable,  that  thefe  principles,  and  the  barbarities  of  which  we  hear  fo 
much,  have  prevailed  chiefly  in  remoter,  lefs  enlightened  parts  of  the  kingdom,  whilft  the 
vicinities  of  Dublin,  Cork  and  other  confiderable  places  more  civilized  by  knowledge,  have 
been  more  orderly  and  quiet.  Scotland,  on  the  contrary,  has  been  remarkable  for  attention  to 
the  inilruflioiv  of  the  lower  clalTes  of  its  inhabitants,  and  they  have,  in  general,  been  diftinguiflied 
for  near  two  centuries  pad  by  a  fpirit  of  fobriety  and  order.  In  the  more  remote  inacceflible 
parts  of  that  country,  whither,  obftrufted  by  particular  caufes,  light  penetrated  more  flowly, 
regularity  and  good..crder  were  alfo  of  later  eflablilhmcnt ;  but  the  natives  of  thofe  divifionSj 
mifguided  into  excefs  on  fome  occafions  now  long  pad,  have  fince  been  as  eminent  for  a  quiet 
and  peaceable  demeanour  at  home,  as  for  Handing  numeroufly  in  the  foremoll  ranks  of  thofe 
who  have  bled  for  the  interefts  and  the  honor  of  this  country  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  ; 
and  at  the  prefent  critical  junfture  have  come  confplcuoufly  forward,  in  many  bands,  for  the 
fupport  of  our  conftitution  and  our  religion,  againft  all  enemies,  foreign  and  domeftic. 

Indeed,  if  we  were  even  to  fet  afide  the  confideration  of  religion,  and  the  good  principles 
It  Inculcates,  and  to  regard  knowledge  merely  as  power,  or  as  an  inftrument  of  civilization, 
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lized  people  in  a  great  trad  of  continent,  which  feemed  to  ofFer  to  them  the 
tempting  profpea  of  becoming  there  the  only  political  power.     With  all  this, 
they  were  near  enough  to  our  infidious  enemies  to  be  conftantly  inftigated  to 
refinance  by  their  arts,  and  eifec^iually  aided  by  their  arms  and  refources.    To 

what 


we  mic^lit  fafely  reft  the  prefent  queftion  upon  this  ground.  The  diffiifion  of  knowledge 
would^intheend,  render  a  nation  more  dlfpofed  to  check  the  admiffion  of  diforganizing  prin- 
ciples '  Doftrines  it  is  admitted,  while  new,  might  make,  as  they  often  do,  an  irregular  impref- 
fion-  but  at  length  thefe  irregularities  would  be  correfted  by  good  fenfe  and  refleftion  ;  and 
furely  literature,  even  in  its  loweft  ftagcs,  muft  be  allowed  to  be  more  favorable  to  the  pro- 
duaion  of  good  fenfe  and  refleftion  than  ignorance. 

But  when  we  take  into  the  queftion  the  influence  of  religion  and  all  its  falutary  prin- 
ciples  certainly  no  one  who  confiders  their  force  and  tendency  can  hefitate  how  to  decide. 
Chriftianity  was  given  to  be  «  a  light  to  the  ^orld;"  ignorance  is  declared  m  the  infpired 
writin-s  to  be  one  of  the  leading  caufes  of  the  ruin  of  the  Jewlfti  nation,  and  of  the  vices  of 
the  Heathens.  The  ancient  Pharifees  were  condemned  by  the  Author  of  our  religion/or  taking 
away  the  key  of  knowledge,  that  is,  the  ufe  of  the  Scriptures  from  the  people  ;  which  alfo 
has  been  eminently  the  fin  of  the  Romi(h  Church.  It  is,  on  the  contrary  a  ftated  jn-ayer 
of  the  Church  of  England,  that  the  people  mayfo  Wthe  word  of  God  as  duly  to  profit^  by 
it  •  and  as  that  word  "  thoroushly  furnjl;es"  thofe  who  fubmit  to  it  "  for  all  good  v^orh,  fo 
where  elfe  Qiall  we  find  fuch  pointed  authoritative  precepts  for  the  due  regulation,  order,  and 
peace  of  fociety  ?  "  Put  the  people  in  nind  to  he  fuijea  to  principalities  and  foyers,  and  to  obey 
«  n:agijlrates,notonlyfirfearofhu.anpunijh,ncnt,iutforconfciencefaic;  to  fulmU  to  e.ery  ordinance 
«  of  man  for  the  Lord's  fake,  ^vhether  it  be  to  the  king  as  fupreme,  or  to  governors  as  fent  by  hm 
«  for  fo  is  the  -^ill  of  God.  Prayers,  are  to  be  made  for  Kings  and  all  in  authority,  that  v:e  may  lead 
^•^  a  nuiet  and  peaceable  life,  in  all  godlinefs  and  honefly.  Chriftians  are  commanded  tojludyto  he 
«  J^iet  and  to  mind  their  o^..nbuf:nefs,  to  fear  God  and  the  King,  and  not  to  meddle  v:ith  thofe  ^ho  arc 
"  given  to  change." 

Thofe  therefore,  who  would,  by  wlth-holdlng  the  knowledge  of  letters  from  the  vulgar, 
abridge  the  ufe  of  the  Scriptures,  would  in  fad  aid  the  views  of  fuch  as  wifli  to  overthrow 
our  Chriftian  faith  and  our  civil  eftablidiment.  It  there  be  any  who  mifufe  the  doarmes  of 
theGofpel,  by  teaching  a  wild  and  fliallow  religion,  which  may  indlfd  too  eafily  conneft 
with  political  error  and  diforder,  the  remedy  muft  affuredly  be,  in  this  or  in  any  fimilar  cafe, 
not  to  leave  the  field  entirely  to  miftaken  guides,  but  more  flrenuoufiy  to  oppofe  error  by  truth  ; 
and  if  the  fame  zeal,  the  hmc  pcrfonal  interejl,  with  which  the  emiffaries  of  fedition  have  labored, 
were  univerfally  employed  on  the  other  fide,  rationally  and  folidly  to  inculcate  right  prin- 
ciples and  wholeforae  inftruaions,  we  might  comfortably  hope,  that  the  attempts  of  domeftic 
and  foreign  enemies  to  excite  internal  troubles  among  us  would  end  in  their  difappointment  and 
difgrace. 
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what  one  of  thefe  many  particulars,  fliall  we  difcover  a  parallel  among  our 
Hindoo  fubjefts?  To  none,  as  they  now  are;  and  in  various  important  points, 
no  refemblance  is  ever  to  be  expefted.  The  origin,  the  phyfical  charaQer 
and  condition,  the  intelleftual,  moral,  and  political  ftate  of  the  Hindoos,  have 
already  appeared,  in  the  courfe  of  this  efTay,  to  be  totally  different.  On  their 
local  circumflances  only,  it  remains  to  fay,  in  addition  to  what  was  before  in- 
timated, a  few  words.  If  they  were  ever  "  to  exalt  the  fpear  of  enmity" 
againfl  their  ancient  maflers,  they  would  do  fo  almoll  environed  by  Hindoos, 
whofe  faith  they  had  renounced,  and  to  whom  their  apoftacy  would  have  ren- 
dered them  odious.  Could  they  truft  fuch  neighbours  as  allies,  orrefift  them 
as  enemies?  What  their  interefl  would  obvioufly  require  them  to  avoid,  furely 
we  have  no  right  to  affume  that  they  would  be  fo  unwife  as  to  commit.  And 
if  they  called  in  the  affillance  of  an  European  power,  would  they  thus  obtain 
independence,  or  only  change  one  mafter  for  another?  On  all  the  coaft  of 
Hindoflan  there  are  but  three  or  four  good  ports,  and  thefe  at  great  diftances 
from  each  other;  though  the  fliore  is  in  many  places  acceffible  to  an  invading 
force,  and  there  are  fome  tolerable  harbours  in  the  iflands  of  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  of  which  an  enemy  could  take  great  advantage.  Now  if  the  Hindoos 
could  be  renovated  in  every  other  particular,  no  affignable  period  can  be 
imagined  for  their  acquiring  and  praftifmg  the  art  of  navigation;  and  there- 
fore thofe  of  them  now  fubjeft  to  Great  Britain  muft,  in  their  fuppofed  new 
circumflances,  not  only  continue  to  need  the  fupply  of  many  wants  from  that 
country,  but  always  be  expofed  to  the  hollile  approaches  of  the  navies  of 
Europe.  By  a  people  fo  circumftanced,  it  does  not  appear  how  independence 
is  attainable.  They  muft,  in  effeft,  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  ftrongeft  maritime 
power.  Whilft  therefore,  we  continue  to  be  that  power,  it  is  rather  to  be 
expeQed  that  their  own  interefl,  and  the  preference  which  their  imitation  of 
our  manners  will  have  given  us  over  other  European  nations,  will  jointly  in- 
duce them  to  remain  fafe  under  our  proteftion;  as  thefe  motives,  on  their 
part,  will  ftrengthen  us  in  India  againft  European  invaders,  and  fo  contribute 
to  maintain  our  naval  fupcriority  at  home;  which  fuperiority,  in  the  prefent 
ftate  of  our  Hindoo  fubjefls,  is  flill  more  ncccffary  for  the  prefervation  of 
our  Eaftern  poffefTions,  than  it  would  be  on  the  fuppofed  approximation  of 
that  people  to  the  Britifh  charafter. 
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It  may  now  be  fair  to  enquire  into  the  propriety  with  which  that  fpecies 
of  doubt  or  apprehenfion,  which  has  juft  been  confidered,  infinuates,  as  it 
does,  fome  moral  relation  between  the  American  revolution,  and  fuch  prin- 
ciples as  are  propofed  to  be  introduced  among  our  Indian  fubjeQs.  Is  it 
to  be  fuppofed,  that  if  the  Americans,  being  in  their  phyfical  charafter, 
their  local  and  political  circumftances,  the  fame,  had  profeffed  Mahomedan- 
ifm,  or  any  pagan  religion,  they  would  not  have  been  at  leaft,  equally 
prone  to  a  revolution?  If  we  had  maintained  in  America,  the  fame  kind  of 
defpotic  government  which  has  prevailed  in  the  Eaft,  where  the  fovereign, 
when  difpatching  a  viceroy  to  a  diftant  province,  could  feldom  know  that  he 
fliould  not  foon  have  to  fend  an  army  to  reduce  him  to  obedience,  will  it 
be  afferted  tlmt  our  authority,  would  have  been  better  or  equally  fecured  ? 
But  after  all  that  is  faid  of  the  feparation  of  the  American  colonies  from 
Great  Britain,  it  is  now  a  faft  well  known,  that  it  did  not  fpring  from  the 
general  difpofition,  or  the  previous  defign  of  the  people  :  in  the  poffefTion  of 
all  the  advantages,  which  have  been  enumerated,  they  had  not  become  im- 
patient for  independence ;  and  among  the  reafons  to  be  afligned  for  the  at- 
tachment which  then  ftill  remained  among  them  for  diis  country,  may  cer- 
tainly be  reckoned  their  pofTeffion  of  the  fame  language  and  religion. 

If  it  be  Urged,  that  a  comparifon  between  the  American  colonifts, 
and  the  natives  of  our  Eaftern  territories,  can  be  juftly  inftituted  only  in  con- 
fidering  the  latter,  not  as  they  are  at  prefent,  but  as  they  would  be  after  all 
the  propofed  improvements  were  diffufed  among  them,  it  may  be  anfwered, 
that  our  previous  ftatement  of  the  effefts  of  thefe  improvements,  affords 
matter  for  this  comparifon,  fo  far  as  things  contingent  and  unknown,  can  be 
compared  with  things  eftabliflied  and  known  j  and  that  it  is  fair,  for  a  double 
reafon,  to  ftate  the  prefent  difparity  between  the  two  races  of  people,  firfl 
to  fliew  the  immenfe  career  which  the  Hindoos  have  yet  to  run,  even  in 
the  profecution  of  fuch  improvements  as  are  attainable,  and  fecondly  to  de- 
monftrate,  that  in  the  charatler,  fituation,  and  circumftances  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, at  the  aera  of  their  revolution,  there  were  radical  important  diftinftions, 
which  no  improvement,  on  the  part  of  the  Hindoos,  could  annihilate ;  or 
in  other  words,  that  they  never  could  be  expeded  to  arrive  at  the  point  at 
which  the  Americans  then  ftood, 

3  E  Indeed 
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Indeed  tliofe  wbo  know  the  country  of  Hindoftan  will  probably 
think  that  political  liberty  is  the  laft  thing  likely  to  flourini  there.  Though 
that  country  has  been,  from  caufes  of  a  different  nature  which  will  be  hereafter 
noticed,  always  fubjeft  to  revolutions  and  convulfions,  a  revolution,  the  idea 
and  aft  of  the  popular  mind,  upon  the  principles,  or  rather  from  an  abufe  of 
the  principles  of  civil  liberty,  would  be  as  great  a  political  phenomenon  as  the 
world  has  exhibited,  and  one  of  which  Afia  has  given  no  example.  To  bring 
a  timid  fubmiffive  people,  whom  the  Tartars  called  "  ■worfliippers  of  power," 
up  to  the  manlinefs  of  the  European  charafter,  to  elevate  the  feebleft  of  them, 
the  Bengaleze,  to  fo  high  a  point  of  energy,  that  like  the  American  defcen- 
dants  of  the  Britifh  themfelves,  they  Ihould  plan  the  daring  projeft  of  an  inde- 
pendent empire,  feems  to  be  fomething  beyond  what  has  yet  been  feen,  or  is 
reafonably  to  be  expefted  from  the  effefts  of  inftitutions,  civil  or  religious, 
upon  nations. 

Having  thus  confidered  the  adverfe  confequences  held  forth  by  the 
objeftion,  it  may  now  be  proper  to  notice  more  particularly,  the  favorable 
fuppofitions  which  it  contains.  The  dangers  it  fears,  are  the  dangers  of  prof- 
perity.  If  then,  this  profperity  were  realized,  and  the  produce,  the  manufac- 
tures, and  the  riches  of  the  country  were  greatly  encreafed,  as  according 
to  the  objeftion,  Englifh  manners,  taftes  and  wants,  muft  alfo  have  become 
common,  would  not  exports  thither,  and  the  reciprocal  commerce  arifing 
from  the  change,  (not  to  reckon  the  imports  which  merchandize,  now  hardly 
taxed  at  all,  would  then  eafily  bear,)  be  proportionably  augmented?  For  what 
feries  of  years,  and  with  what  multiplying  powers,  may  we  then  conceive  this 
augmentation  to  be  progreflive?  Large  as  the  affertion  may  feem,  perhaps  the 
fhortefl:  term  we  could  affign  to  it  would  produce  an  accumulation  of  com- 
mercial profits  and  advantages,  more  than  tantamount  to  a  very  high  valuation 
of  the  fee  fimple  of  our  provinces,  if  we  could  fuppofe  a  fale  of  them  to  be 
now  made.  And  it  is  fair  alfo  to  admit,  that  if  the  country  were  finally  lof^, 
our  commerce  might  Hill  be  neceffary  to  it,  and  polTibly  even  continue  to 
encreafe.  Such  then  would  be  the  conclufion  afforded  by  this  formidable  ob- 
jeftion;  if  for  the  fake  of  argument,  we  were  to  allow  the  procefs  defcribed  in 
it,  to  go  on  without  reliltance  to  its  exceptionable  parts.     But  we  trufl,  we 

have 
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have  already  fiiewn,  that  it  is  not  entitled  to  this  conceflion,  and  that  whilft 
it  holds  forth  evils,  only  as  diftant  and  hypothetical,  it  is  obliged,  as  the  fole 
ground  of  its  apprehenfion,  to  admit  advantages  to  be  certain  and  proximate. 
It  remains  now  to  examine  one  important  pofition,  already  mentioned 
to  be  tacitly  contained  in  the  objection,  "  that  in  a  fyftem,  oppofite  to  the 
"  one  here  propofed,  mud  confift  our  future  fafety  and  liability  in  India." 
Unwilling  as  the  writer  is,  to  enter  on  fo  delicate  a  fubjeft,  and  indeed  inade- 
quate to  the  due  treatment  of  it,  he  feels  himfelf  called  by  his  argument,  to 
make  fome  circumfpefl;  obfervations  upon  it.  Certainly  in  a  political  view, 
the  great  queftion  which  this  country  has  to  determine  refpefting  India  is, 
"  what  are  the  beft  means  of  perpetuating  our  empire  there?*"  Not,  what  fet 
of  meafures  or  line  of  policy  may  fuit  with  the  afpefts  of  the  day,  or  keep 
up  the  motion  of  the  machine  of  government;  but  upon  what  general  prin- 
ciples may  we  beft  hope  to  make  our  conneftion  with  that  country  permanent, 
and,  as  far  as  we  can,  indiffoluble?  Towards  the  determination  of  this  queftion, 
perhaps  it  will  be  well  to  revert  to  the  paft  hiftory  of  our  Indian  provinces, 
(or  let  us  fay  to  thofe  of  Bengal  in  particular,  the  chief  feat  of  our  dominion,) 
and  to  the  chara6ler  of  the  natives  of  them.  The  Englifh,  it  is  true,  were  at 
firft  guided  in  their  eaftern  adminiftration,  rather  by  nafcent  events,  than  by 
abftratt  principles  or  recorded  experience ;  but  however  natural  this  may  be, 
in  the  progrefs  to  eftabliftiment,  a  more  extended  furvey  of  the  courfe  of  paft 
affairs  in  the  acquired  country,  with  their  caufes  and  confequences,  may  well 
befit  the  new  poffeffors,  when  firmly  fettled  in  their  power.  It  is  not  perhaps 
enough  to  exempt  them  from  this  review,  that  they  follow  a  fyftem  of  govern- 
ment widely  different  from  the  fyftem  of  their  predeceffors,  and  are  themfelves 
a  very  different  people.  Among  their  Afiatic  fubjefts,  certain  general  pro- 
perties which  belong  to  human  nature,  and  certain  peculiar  qualities  refukinff 
from  a  peculiar  compofition  of  fociety,  may  be  expefted  to  have  a  fteady 

operation, 

•  Some  will  be  ready  to  anfwer,  "  by  fecuring  to  the  people  their  religioa  and  laws ;"  and 
in  the  juft  fenfe  of  the  words,  namely,  that  no  violent  change  in  either,  contrary  to  the  fenfe  of 
the  people,  is  to  be  enforced,  we  agree  to  the  propoQtion.  But  what  if  the  religion  fliould  be 
lefs  favorable  to  our  dominion  than  another  fyftem,  and  the  people  were  induced  voluntarily  to 
make  that  other  their  religion,  would  not  the  change  be  for  our  intereft  ? 
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operation,  where  not  controled  by  ftronger  influences.  If  we  look  back 
then  to  the  hiftory  of  Bengal  for  five  centuries,  we  fliall  find,  that  except  in 
the  period  when  the  Mogul  empire  was  in  its  vigor,  and  the  component  parts 
of  it  thereby  kept  in  peace  with  each  other,  that  country  has  been  the  fcene 
of  frequent  revolutions;  and  we  cannot  fail  to  difcover,  that  as  the  defpotifm 
of  eaftern  government  may  be  reckoned  the  firft  and  remote  principle  of  fuch 
changes,  fo  they  have  immediately  proceeded  from  two  caufes,  the  lawlefs 
fpirit  of  ambitious  adventure  common  among  all  the  military  tribes  of  Hin- 
doftan,  and  the  nature  of  the  general  mafs  of  the  people  inhabiting  that 
region. 

The  Perfians  and  Tartars,  who  have  poured  into  it  from  early  ages, 
have  generally  been  foldiers  of  fortune,  who  brought  little  with  them  but  their 
fwords.  With  thefe  they  have  not  unfrequently  carved  their  way  to  dignity 
and  empire.  Power  has  bten,  and  is  their  darling  objeft ;  nothing  was  fcrupled 
by  them  to  obtain  it;  the  hiftory  of  Mahomedan  rule  in  Hindoftan  is  full  of 
treafons,  affaffinations,  fratricides,  even  parricide  is  not  unknown  to  it.  Thefe 
northern  adventurers  by  their  fpirit  and  purfuits,  became  in  fa£l  an  acceffion, 
of  more  aftive  and  ftronger  qualities  indeed,  to  the  military  divifion  of  the 
people  of  Hindoftan.  The  Hindoos,  though  held  to  be  lefs  prone  to  the 
fliedding  of  blood,  have  not  however,  carried  their  nicety  far,  when  the  prize 
of  fovereignty  or  authority  has  been  in  queftion ;  but  among  them,  fanguinary 
ambition  has  been  ufually  confined  to  the  Brahmins  and  the  military  cafte; 
to  the  latter  more. 

The  military  clafs  of  the  Hindoos,  which  in  its  inftitution  has  fome 
of  the  features  of  a  militia,  forms  in  reality  a  great  ftanding  army  of  merce- 
naries, ready  to  be  hired  on  all  occafions,  though  ufually  not  obliged  to  enter 
into  aftual  fervice.  Thus  the  fovereign  of  a  country  cannot  always  com- 
mand their  affiftance,  whilft  the  exiftence  of  fuch  a  body  may  often  render  a 
domeftic  competitor,  or  a  foreign  enemy,  formidable  to  him.  From  this  copi- 
ous fource,  any  man  of  enterprize,  whatever  were  his  views  or  pretenfions, 
could  always  find  partizans,  if  he  had  funds  to  entertain  them ;  the  treafure 
of  the  prince  has  been  often  ufed  by  his  fervants,  to  hire  men  to  defpoil  him 
alfo  of  his  throne.     No  charaCler  has  been  fo  bad,  no  caufe  fo  unjuft,  as  not 

to 
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to  find  an  army  to  fupport  it  if  there  were  money  to  pay  them.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  miUtary  cafte,  conceiving  thenifelves  deftined  by  their  creation  to 
fight,  often  take  up  arms  with  the  fame  indifference  and  indifcrimination  as  a 
laborer  takes  up  a  fpade ;  infomuch  that  it  has  not  been  unufual  to  fee  a 
defeated  army  join  the  ftandard  of  the  viftor,  upon  the  fame  principle  which 
carries  the  laborer  from  one  employer,  with  whom  bufmefs  runs  low,  to  ano- 
ther whofe  fervice  and  means  he  deems  more  fure.  The  military  Mahome- 
dans  (for  many  of  the  defcendants  of  the  Tartars  who  fettled  in  Hindoftan 
fell  into  the  lines  of  civil  life)  are  equally  ready  as  the  military  Hindoos  to 
engage  themfelves  in  commotions,  quarrels,  and  any  fpecies  of  warfare,  both 
having  always,  in  times  of  confufion,  an  eye  to  plunder. 

From  this  inftitution  of  a  military  clafs,  the  wifdom  of  which  is  furely 
impeached  by  the  general  effefts  it  has  produced,  the  military  fpirit  came  at 
length  to  refide  almoft  wholly  in  one  portion  of  the  people.  And  hence  may, 
in  part  at  lead,  have  followed  the  abjeftnefs  of  the  inferior  tribes,  compofing 
the  main  body  of  the  nation,  and  their  want  of  public  fpirit.  However  much 
they  may,  on  different  accounts,  have  preferred  a  Hindoo  to  a  Mahomedan 
government,  no  inftance  is  recolleQed  of  their  rifing  to  fupport  any  native 
prince,  or  keep  out  any  invader.  The  whole  hiftory  of  the  Mahomedan  em- 
pires in  Hindoftan,  as  well  as  the  traces  we  have  of  the  anterior  government  of 
the  Hindoos,  and  what  we  fee  in  modern  days,  all  concur  to  prove  the  flavifh 
difpofition  of  that  people,  and  their  want  of  attachment  to  their  rulers. 

From  thefe  feveral  caufes,  the  defpotic  genius  of  Eaftern  government, 
the  exclufive  hereditary  allotment  of  the  military  profeffion  to  one  clafs,  and 
the  abjeft  charafter  of  the  people,  have  proceeded  the  great  encouragement  of 
individuals  to  the  violent  affumption  of  power,  and  the  frequency  of  infurrec- 
tions,  convulfions,  and  revolutions  in  that  country.  And  the  fame  caufes^ 
though  their  operation  may,  by  various  circumftances,  be  occafionally  fuf- 
pended,  will  as  long  as  they  exift,  have  a  tendency  to  produce  the  fame 
effeQs.  Hindoftan  has  alternately  been  united  under  one  great  head,  or  parti- 
tioned into  many  ftates.  New  conquerors  have,  in  different  ages,  appeared 
on  that  continent,  who  encreafing  as  they  went  on,  have  at  length,  by  the 
vaft  number  of  their  followers,  overwhelmed  every  thing  that  oppofed  them. 
3  F  We 
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We  now,  indeed,  fee  the  empire  of  the  Moguls  proftrate,  and  may  be  apt  to 
think,  that  arranged  as  the  politics  and  powers  of  Hindoftan  are,  the  fame 
order  of  things  is  not  likely  to  return ;  but  it  was  upon  the  fubverfion  of  the 
Patan  empire  that  the  Moguls  rofe ;  and  may  not  a  new  adventurer,  and  a 
new  horde  from  Tartary,  efiablifh  yet  another  dynafty  ?  It  was  perfeClly 
in  the  option  of  Nadir  Shaw,  when  he  entered  Delhi  as  a  conqueror,  in  1739, 
to  have  done  this*.  And  if  one  of  thofe  fcourges  of  mankind  who  have  fo 
frequently  defolated  India,  fliould  again  arife,  fending  his  fame,  and  the 
idea  of  his  «  happy  defliny"  before  him,  might  not  the  multitudes  coUefted 
in  his  progrefs,  poured  out  at  length  into  the  remote  quarter  of  Bengal, 
endanger  our  exiftence  there  ?  Whether  we  fuppofe  him  to  advance  in  llie 
firft  flufh  of  conqueft,  or  after  he  had  given  a  central  confolidation  to  his 
power,  he  would  be  backed  by  the  refources  of  a  vaft  inland  region,  by 
large  armies  of  horfe,  and  myriads  of  infantry.  If  we  now  figure  to  ourfelves 
the  proc^refs  of  his  operations,  it  will  not  bring  them  nearer;  it  will  be  in  order 
that  we  may  be  better  guarded  againft  them.  The  Tartars,  unaccuftomed  to 
cope  with  our  fteady  military  gallantry  and  fkill,  might  be  repeatedly  repulfed. 
Still  frefh  fwarms  of  affailants  might  be  brought  forward,  and  feafon  after  fea- 
fon,  invafion  be  renewed.  We  could  bring  few  cavalry  into  the  field  ;  the  nu- 
merous fquadrons  of  the  enemy  might  wafte  and  exhauft  the  country;  the  land- 
holders, from  whom  the  revenues  are  derived,  would,  as  is  ufual  in  Hindoftan, 
upon  the  appearance  of  commotion,  with-hold  the  payment  of  their  rents ; 
the  produce  of  the  diftrifts  which  the  enemy  might  occupy,  they  would  imme- 
diately appropriate ;  and  the  credit  of  our  government,  as  indeed  we  even 
now  experience  in  times  of  exigency,  would  not  procure  us  any  adequate  fap- 
plies.  We  fhould  thus  be  ftraitened  and  embarraffed  in  our  refources ;  fuf- 
picions  of  our  liability  might  arife  in  the  minds  of  our  Ribjefts,  and  among 
them  would  be  a  great  number  of  the  military  cade,  unemployed  by  us,  and 
ready  to  make  their  own  ufe  of  any  promifing  occafion.  Many  of  thofe  fub- 
iefts,  won  by  the  fplendor  of  new  power,  and  the  proud  difplay  of  an  im- 
perial ftandardj  or  defirous  of  fecuring  an  early  intereft,   perhaps  indulging 


*  If  he  had,  we  might  probably  have  ftill  been  meie  merchants  in  Indi; 
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for  a  celTalion  of    predatory  vexations,  at  the  exoence  nf  „„  ,r 

CO     itLT:  t'  T  '''-  °'  "'"''■  ""=  -8"'"=S:™ce  ha/'b    orfo 

concmatea  tnem  to  our  fervirf  •  anA  ir^n^r.^    c  ,    ■  . 

.    of  fatahfe  ™gh,  eafily  p.-efen.  to  them  a  new  k^n,  of  the  ^orli.     In  f"h   a" 

^ud^^;d  :-,T  "f-'"^  ^^"^  ^'^'"^  ^^^^  ^^P^^^d  f-™  brave",  for 
tuude,    and  miluary  faence,   would  be  performed  on  our  part,    buT  muft 
not   our  laftmg  dependence   be  chiefly  on  Britifh  troot>s    on  n„ 
power,  and  on  fupplies  by  fea  ?  With  all  thefe     it        ^         r  T''"™' 

wmsmim 

^eme,  what  would  be  of  more  importance  to  us,  what  could   fo  eff  al  Iv" 

tttd  7  ""'''    "    '°   '^^^   ^'^    P^°P'^    °f   °-  territories    fmcer  fy    af 
ached  to  our  government;  to  have  eftabhihed  in   their  minds  fuch  an  afFeT 
tionate  participation  in  our  lot,  fuch  an  union  with  our  mterefts   asftol 
teraa  the  defedion,  defalcations,  and  treacherv     to  he  oT     T    ^°"'?^°""- 

.a.  defpot,  ,0  „.ofe  a„.r.  ,o„,  at.^;':.'::  '::;];::::::!^:^i 
pfft-r-t::::::^— ^^^^^^^ 

a.,  .hich  „„uM.  b,  one  .d  the  fante  e\ea,  ,^Zt::^:rZi 


and 


See  note  to  page  55, 
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and  proportionably  feparate  them  from  oppofite  interefts  ?  It  is  not,  we  may 
venture  to  affirm,  from  fuch  a  change,  but  in  continuing  as  we  are,  that 
we  ftand  mod  expofed  to  the  dangers  of  pohtical  revolution.  The  objeftion 
which  conceives  remote  evils  to  relult  from  a  plan  of  improvement,  does  not 
advert  to  others  which  may,  in  the  mean  time,  arife  from  caufes  of  a  different 
kind.  We  join  with  it  in  the  defire  of  fecuring  in  permanence,  the  fair  pof- 
feffion  this  country  has  obtained,  (more,  it  may  be  concluded,  by  the  over- 
ruling difpenfation  of  Providence,  than  by  any  fcheme  of  man,)  but  differ 
as  to  the  means.  To  us  it  appears,  that  nothing  promifes  fo  fair  for  the  end 
propofed,  as  engaging  the  attachment  and  regard  of  the  people,  and  removing 
thofe  caufes  which  have  hitherto  made  them  fo  acquiefcent  in  every  change. 
It  was  this  paffive  temper,  joined  to  the  expeftations  which  many  might 
entertain  from  the  depofition  of  the  reigning  Nabob,  that  contributed  to  our 
eafy  acquifition  of  the  country;  but  the  fame  temper  would  render  our  hold 
of  it  lefs  fure  in  any  arduous  conteft.  At  prefent,  we  are  every  way  different 
from  the  people  whom  we  hold  in  fubjeftion;  different  in  country,  in 
language,  in  manners,  in  cuftoms,  in  fentiments,  and  in  religion  ;  their  intereft 
alfo,  for  the  reafons  mentioned  in  the  early  part  of  this  memoir,  they  muft 
conceive  to  be  different  from  ours.  What  then  can  be  a  healing  principle 
with  regard  to  all  thefe  points,  but  a  principle  of  ajfimilation,  a  common-bond, 
which  fhall  give  to  both  parties  the  reality  and  the  conviftion  of  mutual 
benefit  from  the  conneftion  ?  Without  an  uniting  principle,  a  conjoining  tie 
of  this  nature,  we  can  fuppofe  the  country  to  be,  in  faft,  retained  only  by 
mere  power ;  but  in  the  fame  degree  that  an  identity  of  fentiments  and  prin- 
ciples would  be  eflabliflied,  we  fhould  exhibit  a  fight  new  in  the  region  of 
Hindoftan,  a  people  actively  attached,  cordially  affefted  to  their  government, 
and  thus  augmenting  its  flrength.  In  this  laudable  way,  we  fhould  become 
more  formidable  to  the  other  powers  of  that  continent,  we  fhould  be  beft 
fecured  againft  foreign  enemies,  infurreftions,  and  the  dangers  of  an  hereditary 
military  body;  we  fliould  have  more  fupport  from  the  mafs  of  the  people,  and 
in  a  word,  be  moll  effeftually  guarded  againft  a  revolution. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  radical  principle  of  the  conclufion  thus  made, 
a  conclufion  to  which  an  acquaintance  with  the  Indian  charafter,  and  the  ex- 
perience that  progrefTive  time  has  afforded  of  the  effefts  of  knowledge,  parti- 
cularly 
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cularly  the  divine  knowledge  of  Chriftianity,  may  no^^'  eafdy  lead  an  ordinary 
mind,  direQed,  according  to  the  judicious  hiftorian  of  the  ancient  European 
intercourse  with  India,  the  policy  of  the  Grecian  conqueror  of  that  country 
m  fecuring  his  Eaftern  acquifitions.      However  different,  in  other  refpeas' 
the  circumftances  of  that  celebrated  perfonage  may  be  from  ours,  in  this  we 
agree  with  him,   that  we  have  an  Afiatic  empire   to  maintain.       And   Dr 
Robertfon,   who   in   acknowledging   the  eccentricities  of  that  extraordinary 
man,   gives  him  alfo  the  credit  of  profound  political  views,   obferves,   "  he 
1  T\  \7Tf'  "'"'  '°  ''''"^''  ^"  authority  fecure  and  permanent,   it  mull 
.       be  ejlahhjhed  m  the  affcElion  of  the  nations  he  hadfubdued,  and  maintained 
by  their  arms;  and  that  in  order  to  acquire  this  advantage,   all  diftinaions 
«  between  the  vidors  and  the  vanquifhed  rauft  be  abolifhed,  and  his  Euro 
«  pean  and  Afiatic  fubjefts  be  incorporated  and  become  one  people,  by  obey 
«  ing  the  fame  laws,  and  by  adopting  the  fame  manners,  mftitutions,   and 
«  difciphne."     It  is  the  leading  idea  only  of  this  policy,  that  is  meant  to  be 
applied  here;   and  that  leading  idea  is  plainly  the  principle  of  affmilation 
It  would  neither  fuit  us,   nor  our  fubjeds,  to  ad  upon  it  univerfally    as 
Alexander  propofed.     We  ought  not  to  wiih,  that  the  diftinaions  between 
the  two  races  fhould  be  loft,  or  to  aim  at  introducing  into  Afia  laws  framed 
for  this  country;   but  to  attach  our  fubjeds  by  afFeaion,   by  intereft,   by 
winning  them  to  our  religion  and  our  fentiments,_this  would  be  at  once  to 
add  to   their  happinefs,   and  to  arrive  at  the  fame  objed  which  the  great 
conqueror  had  in  view,  that  of  rendering  our  authority,  «  permanent  and 
"  fecure." 

This  policy  is  recommended  by  fome  other  confiderations,  which 
fhall  be  briefly  noticed.  It  is  fufficiently  underftood,  that  fince  our  firft 
appearance  on  the  theatre  of  Indian  war  and  politics,  the  native  powers  have 
improved  in  military  difcipline,  and  that  we  now  find  it  neceflkry  to  bring 
into  the  field,  armies  proportionably  larger  than  thofe  that  ferved  to  atchieve 
our  early  viaories.  Having  fo  interefting  an  evidence  of  the  capability  of 
the  natives  to  improve,  there  appears  no  good  reafon  to  conclude,  that  their 
advancement  in  military  fl<ill  may  not  be  further  progreflive.  It  is  extremely 
probable,  that  the  beneficial  efFeas  of  our  civil  policy  will  alfo  in  time  force 
3  G  themfelves 
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themfelves  upon  their  attention,  and  from  the  cogent  motive  of  felf-interell, 
produce  at  lead  fome  imitations.  All  the  advances  they  make  in  the  arts  of 
war  or  of  peace,  will  ferve  to  leflen  that  fuperiority  in  both,  by  which, 
under  the  difadvantages  attaching  to  us  as  foreigners,  and  with  forces  com-  . 
paratively  fmall,  we  have  acquired  an  afcendency  among  the  powers  of 
Hindoftan.  The  nearer  we  approach  to  an  equality,  the  more  thefe  difad- 
vantages will  be  felt.  Our  bufmefs  feems  to  be  therefore,  by  new  refources 
in  policy,  ftill  to  preferve  the  relative  rank  in  which  we  have  hitherto  ftood; 
and  what  can  more  direftly  conduce  to  this  end,  than  to  infufe  new  principles 
of  attachment,  of  aftivity,  and  induftry,  among  the  people  we  govern,  thus 
flrengthening  their  charafter,  and  deriving  additional  fupport  from  them  ? 

The  European  nations  have  an  undifputed  pofTeffion  of  the  Indian 
feas,  and  are  now  fo  much  conneBed  with  the  continent  of  India,  that  every 
material  change  which  takes  place  in  them,  may  be  expefted,  in  fome  fliape 
or  other,  to  extend  its  influence  thither.  It  cannot  be  irrational,  therefore, 
to  fuppofe,  that  the  aftonifhing  events  which  have  lately  convulfed  Europe, 
and  are  likely  to  produce  confequences  durable  and  momentous,  may  have 
their  bearings  upon  our  Afiatic  interefls.  That  exorbitant  ambitious  power 
which  feeks  our  deftruftion,  may  aim,  by  different  channels  and  inflruments, 
to  excite  troubles  and  diforders  in  our  polfefTions,  or  to  embroil  us  with  our 
Indian  neighbours.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  head  of  a  vaft  country, 
in  a  fine  climate,  and  fingular  in  the  felicity  of  its  pofition  for  a  great  em- 
porium, whether  it  remain  with  us  or  fall  under  French  influence,  will  pro- 
bably, by  a  change  already  begun  in  its  internal  policy,  fwarm,  at  no  diftant 
period,  with  a  numerous  race,  of  European  charafter  and  defcent,  planted 
at  the  entrance  into  the  Indian  feas,  and  within  two  months  fail  of  the  Indian 
coafls.  Another  great  colony  of  the  fame  race,  in  a  climate  equally  favor- 
able to  the  human  conflitution,  is  fpringing  up  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the 
Indian  Ocean.  The  appearance  of  many  adventurers  of  thefe  defcriptions  on 
the  fhores  of  Hindoftan,  as  one  day  they  may  be  expefled  to  appear,  (a  day 
perhaps  nearer  than  it  is  pofTible  to  bring  other  apprehended  improvements,) 
can  hardly  fail  to  have  fome  effefl:  upon  the  political  affairs  of  that  country, 
thofe  of  the  native  princes  as  well  as  our  own.     In  all  thefe,  or  any  other 

fuppofabk 
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fappofable  cafes  then,  the  more  clofely  we  bind  the  people  under  our  rule  to 
ourfelves,  the  more  firmly  fhall  we  be  prepared,  in  that  quarter,  againft  ad- 
verfe  events  and  combinations. 

It  may  be  urged  by  fome,   in  oppofition  to  the  fyftematical  improve- 
ment here  propofed,  that  the  influence  of  the  Britifh  government  and  cha- 
rafter,  efpecially  where  the  intermixture  of  Europeans  is  large,  will  of  itfelf 
gradually  produce  a  change  in  the  fentiments  of  our  Eaftern  fubjefts.     Let 
this  pofition   be,  to  a  certain  degree,  admitted;   it  is  one  interefting  enough 
to  merit  fome  attention.     The  Englifh,  in  their  obfcure  commercial  ftate, 
were  little  known  or  regarded  by  the  people  whom  they  now  govern.     Their 
elevation  to  power,   brought  into  public  difplay  all  the  particulars  of  their 
charafter,  with  their  manners  and  cufloms.     Thefe,  in  various  inftances,  at 
firft   fhocked  the  prejudices   of  the   Hindoos,  who  thought,   with  a  kind  of 
horror,  of  the  new  mailers  to  whom  they  bowed.     But  by  degrees  they  per- 
ceived,  that  ufages   the  moft  repugnant  to  their  ideas,    were   free  of   that 
turpitude  which  they  had  aflbciated  with  them.     They  found  thefe  foreigners 
fuperior  to  them  in  general  powers  and  knowledge,  in  perfonal  honor  and 
humanity;   and  at  length  faw  the  Britifh  government  affume  a  charafter  of 
equity  and  patriotifm,  unknown  in  their  preceding  adminiftrations.     Thefe 
qualities,  it  fhall  be  granted,  have  a  tendency  to  conciliate,  in  fome  meafure, 
the  natives  who  are  near  enough  to  obferve  them.     Among  thofe  who  live  in 
our  fettlements,   or  are  much  conneQed  with  Europeans,   long  habits  of  in- 
tercourfe  have  foftened  down  repugnancies,  or  blunted  the  fenfations  which 
our  manners  at  lirfl  infpired;   and  there  is  in  fuch,  an   apparent,  perhaps  a 
real  abatement  of  jealoufy  and  folicitude  refpefting  their  own  notions   and 
punftilios.     But  in  all  thefe  varying  afpefts  of  the  European  charafter,  fome- 
thing  effential  to  thofe  difpofed  to  fall  into  an  imitation  of  it  has  been  abfent. 
Men  that  meet  together  in  this  country  for  the  purpofes  of  bufmefs,  feldom 
enter  into  communication  refpefling  the  foundations  of  their  faith  and  prac- 
tice;  any  ferious  difcuffion  of  this   nature,  occurs  ftill  more  rarely  there. 
The  indifference  for  religion,  which  Mr.  Hume  afcribes  to  the  Englifh  in 
general  of  the  prefent  age, — (he  calls  it  profound  indifference,) — may  there 
pafs  for  liberal  toleration,  or  complaifant  forbearance  towards  inferiors  of 

another 
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another  faith,  Difcovering  in  their  intercourfes  with  us  little  of  the  nature 
of  the  religion  we  profefs,  they  will  not,  of  courfe,  be  apt  to  refer  the  good 
qualities  of  which  the  Englifli  appear  ponelTed,  to  that  fource;  nor  will 
they  know,  that  the  national  flandard  of  morals  formed  from  it,  has  an  in- 
fluence, even  upon  the  conduQ  of  thofe  who  pay  no  particular  regard  to  a 
religious  fyftem.  If  then  any  of  the  Hindoos  fliould,  in  time,  feel  fome 
tendency  to  imitate  that  freedom  in  manners,  fentiments,  and  intercourfes, 
that  latitude  as  to  religious  opinions  and  obfervances,  which  they  fee  in  their 
European  mafters,  what  would  be  the  confequence  but  evidently  this,  that 
they  would  be  loofened  from  their  own  religious  prejudices,  not  by  the 
previous  reception  of  another  fyftem  in  their  ftead,  but  by  becoming  indif- 
ferent to  every  fyftem.  For  a  tranfition  from  one  error  to  another  is,  it 
muft  be  acknowledged,  more  readily  made,  than  a  tranfition  from  error  to 
truth.  Error  is  more  eafily  imbibed,  more  hardly  eradicated;  truth  more 
Ilowly  received,  more  eafily  refigned.  And  in  this  way  it  is,  that  if  we 
conceive  the  anarchical  principles  which  have  burft  forth  in  Europe  ever  to 
fpread  to  India,  they  will  be  moft  likely  to  have  their  entrance.  Indeed  fo 
wonderfully  contagious  do  they  appear  to  be,  fo  congenial  to  the  worft 
qualities  of  hum.an  nature,  that  it  may  be  difficult  to  point  out  a  place  where 
they  can  find  nothing  to  faften  upon.  Societies  in  which  much  corruption 
and  much  fuperftition  prevail,  feem  in  general  more  liable  to  them,  than 
thofe  in  which  true  religion  and  morals  are  ftill  ftrongly  rooted.  The  French, 
it  will  readily  be  allowed,  fell  into  them  more  readily  than  they  would  have 
embraced  any  fcheme  of  perfonal  reformation,  or  a  more  pure  and  ftriftly 
practical  religious  fyftem.  The  abufes  of  civil  and  religious  ihftitutions  lead 
to  them,  and  furnifti  the  moft  plaufible  pretences  for  them.  Falfe  princi- 
ples, and  the  fooleries  of  a  falfe  religion,  even  when  ufed  to  fupport  things 
good  in  themfelves,  as  government  and  fubordination,  would  ill  ftand  before 
fuch  arts  and  abilities  as  have  lately  aflailed  the  truth.  Truth  only  is  in- 
vincible. To  teach  it  therefore,  is  to  take  the  fureft  means  of  excluding  the 
infeftion  of  licentious  diforganizing  fophiftries.  A  change  from  falfe  re- 
ligion to  the  true,  is  a  movement  from  an  expofed  place  to  a  ftrong  fortrefs; 
and  every  advance  made  in  the  fyftem  of  moral  and  religious  inftruftion 

here 
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here  fccommcndcd,  fo  far  from  opening  the  way  to  thofe  loofe  latitiidinariaii 
notions  which  tend  to  a  rejeflion  of  all  authority,  would  eftablifli  rights, 
human  and  divine,  upon  their  proper  bafis,  and  bind  the  confcience  to  the 
obfervance  of  them. 

To    thefe   confiderations,    which    on    the    whole    may   certainly    be 
deemed  not  unworthy  of  attention,   two  other  refleflions  may  ferve  to  give 
additional   weight.     Firft, — It  is    to  be   feared,   that   the  number  of   lower 
Europeans  will  go  on  to   encreafe  in  our  territories;  they  mix  moft  with 
the   natives,   and   by  them   the  worft  parts   of  our   manners  will   be   exhi^ 
bited.     Secondly, — By  the  fecurity  which  we  have  with  great  wifdom  given 
to  the  land  tenures  of  Bengal,  the  value  of  property  there,  and  the  confi- 
deration  arifmg  from  the  pofleffion  of  it,  will  naturally  be  enhanced,   fo  that 
in  procefs  of  time,  the  owners  of  large  eftates,  hitherto  little  produftive  to 
them,  may  become  of  confequence  by  their  wealth  and  poffeffions.      We 
know  alfo,  that  encreafing  profperity  tends  to  ftrengthen  pride  and  diforderly 
propenflties.     Here  again,  therefore,  we  find  motives  for  the  introduction  of 
our  principles;   for  if  fome  at  leaft,  both  of  the  higher  and  the  lower  orders, 
may  be  led,  by  European  manners,   to  adopt  new  ideas  of  relaxation,  at  the 
fame  time   that  new  powers  are  put  into  the  hands  of  the  former,  we  ought, 
in  good  policy  and  reafon,   to  communicate  to  them  a  fyftem  which,  divefted 
of  all    burthenfome  unneceffary  ceremonies,   and   all   fuperflitious  folly,    is 
yet  calculated  to  produce  a  purer  and  higher  influence  than  their  own,   upon 
the  general  moral  conduft,  and  all  the  relative  duties  of  life.     As  then  we 
have  already  been  gradually  led,   by  good  fenfe  and  expediency,  to  introduce 
regulations  derived  from  our  national  ideas  and  principles,  into  the  govern* 
mcnt  and  management  of  our  poffeffions,   their  advantage  and    our   fafety 
may  difpofe  us  alfo   to  wifh,  that  our  religion  and  moral  principles  might 
obtain  a  fair  eftablifhment  there;   for  if  we  can  fuppofe,  that  through  the 
encreafing  relations  between  Europe  and  India,   the  common  lights  and  man- 
ners of  Europeans  adventuring  thither  fliould  ever  make  a  ftrong  impreffion, 
unaccompanied  by  the  knowledge  of  thofe  principles,  which  do  not  propagate 
themfelves  fpontaneoufly,  and  are  not  to  be  implanted  without  culture  and 
care,  that  change  might  not  be  favorable  to  our  interefts;  fince  the  prefent 
circumftances  of  Europe  feem  emphatically  to  point  out,  that  nothing  but 
3  H  fuch 
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but  fuch  principles  can  be  depended  upon,  for  keeping  fubje£ls  in  obedience 
and  fubordination*. 

In 


*  There  feveral  objedlions,  and  the  anfwers  to  them,  excepting  the  fixth  and  feventh, 
were,  as  totheir  fubftance  and  fcope,  committed  to  writing  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1792, 
though  not  then  in  any  ftiape  brought  into  notice.  In  April  1793,  a  difcuffion  took  place  in  a 
general  Court  of  Proprietors  of  Eaft-Iiidia  Stock,  in  which  almoll  all  the  fameobje£lions  were  ad- 
vanced, by  perfons  with  whom  the  writer  never  had  any  communication  on  fuch  fubjefts.  This 
was  on  occafion  of  two  refolutions  which  the  Houle  of  Commons,  very  honorably  for  itfelf,  had 
voted  in  the  view  of  introducing  the  purport  of  them  into  the  A<ft  of  Parliament  then  about  to 
be  pafled,  for  renewing  the  charter  of  the  Eaft  India  Company.     The  refolutions  were  thefe  : 

"  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Houfe,  that  it  is  the  peculiar  and  bounden 
"  duty  of  the  legiflature,  to  promote,  by  all  jujl  and  prudent  means,  the  interefls  and  happinefs 
"  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Britidi  dominions  in  India;  and  that  for  thefe  ends,  fuch  raeafures 
"  ought  to  be  adopted,  as  may  gradually  tend  to  their  advancement  in  ufeful  kntnuledge,  and 
"  to  their  rcligioui  and  moral  improvement. 

"  Resolved,  That  fufticient  means  of  religious  worfhip  and  inftruftion  be  provided  for 
•'  all  perfons  of  the  Proteftant  communion  in  the  fervlce,  or  under  the  proteftion  of  the  Eaft- 
"  India  Company  in  Alia,  proper  minifters  being  from  time  to  time  fent  out  from  Great-Britain 
"  for  thofe  purpofes;  and  that  a  chaplain  be  maintained  on  board  every  {hip  of  500  tons  bur- 
"  then,  and  upwards,  in  the  Eaft-India  Company's  employ ;  and  that  moreover,  no  fuch  mi- 
"  nilters  or  chaplains  fliall  be  fent  out,  or  appointed,  until  they  firft  fliall  have  been  ap- 
"  proved  of,  by  the  Archbifiiop  of  Canterbury,  or  the  Bifliop  of  London,  for  the  time  being." 

Several  Proprietors  of  Eaft  India  Stock  made  a  violent  attack  upon  thefe  refolutions,  and 
the  following  is  an  abftraft  of  all  the  arguments  or  objeftions  urged  againft  them,  as  they  are 
reported  by  Mr.  Woodfall.  It  is  with  reluftance  that  any  reference  is  made  here  to  the  opi- 
nions then  given,  becaufe  they  ftand  connected  with  particular  names ;  and  it  is  far  from  being 
the  wifli  of  the  writer,  to  introduce  any  thing  that  may  feem  to  have  even  a  remote  tendency  to 
perfonality ;  but  as  opinions  delivered  in  a  public  aflembly,  and  afterwards  made  more  public 
by  the  prefs,  are  fairly  open  to  animadverfion,  fo  juftice  to  the  prefent  fubjeift,  renders  fome 
notice  of  thofe  now  in  queftion,  indifpenfable. 

Objections  stated  cnNERALLY.  "  That  fending  miffionaries  into  our  Eaftern  ter- 
"  ritories,  is  the  moft  wild,  extravagant,  expenfive,  unjuftiiiable  projeifi:,  that  ever  was  fuggefted 
"  by  the  moft  vifionary  fpeculator.  That  the  principle  is  obnoxious,  impolitic,  unneceffary, 
"  full  of  mifchief,  dangerous,  ufelefs,  unlimited." 

Specific  Arguments,  Firjl  Clafs.  "  The  plan  would  be  dangerous  and  impolitic;  it 
"  would  affeft  the  peace  and  ultimate  fecurity  of  our  poflelTions.     It  tends  to  endanger  and 

"  injure 
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Incoming,  as  we  now  do,  to  the  clofe  of  the  anfwer  to  the  laft  and 
moft  material  of  the  objeftions  which  are  forefeen  againft  the  propofed  fcheme, 
that  objeftion  which  queftions  the  expediency  of  ufing  the  Englifh  language, 
it  will  be  proper  to  call  to  recolleclion  what  was  ftated  in  the  firft  opening  of 
it, — that  the  principle  of  communicating  our  light  and  knowledge,  and  the 
channel  or  viode  of  communication,  were  two  diftinO;  things ;  that  the  ad- 
miffion  of  the  former  did  not  depend  on  the  choice   which  might  be  made  of 

the 

"  injure  our  affairs  there  moft  fatally,  it  would  either  produce  difturbances,  or  bring  the 
"  Chriftian  religion  into  contempt.  Holding  one  faith  or  religion,  is  the  mpft  ftrong  common 
"  caufe  with  mankind,  and  the  moment  that  took  place  in  India  there  would  be  an  end  of 
"  Britifti  fupremacy. 

"  That  the  principle  of  profelyting  was  impolitic,  and  was,  or  ought  to  be  exploded,  in 
"  fo  enlightened  a  period  as  the  eighteenth  century." 

"  That  it  would  be  a  moft  ferious  and  fatal  difafter,  if  natives  of  charader*,  even  a 
"  hundred  thoufand  of  them,  were  converted  to  Chriftianity. 

"  That 

*  It  will  be  remembered,  that  thefe  are  chiefly  Idolaters,  fomething  of  whofe  charaaer  and  worfliip 
we  have  already  feen.  With  whatever  indilTerence  idolatry  may  be  viewed,  and  however  venial  it  may  be 
accounted  in  thefe  times,  even  by  perfons  born  in  Chriftian  countries,  it  is  a  crime  againft  which  the  dif- 
pleafure  of  the  holy  and  true  God,  the  fovcreign  and  unerring  judge  of  the  qualities  of  actions,  is  exprelTed,. 
with  peculiar  indignation,  contempt,  and  abhorrence,  throughout  that  revelation  which  he  hath  vouchfafed 
to  us ;  and  it  is  therein  fliewn  to  have  often  brought  on,  by  its  nature  and  cfFecSls,  the  mifery  and  ruin  of  in- 
dividuals and  of  nations. 

Even  the  wifer  men  of  ancient  Pagan  Europe,  between  the  Aiperftition  of  which,  and  the  idolatry 
of  the  Hindoas,  an  identity  has  been  proved,  (by  Sir  William  Jones,  in  the  Afiatic  Tranfa<flions,  Vol.  T.) 
faw  and  complained  of  the  evils  of  their  popular  fyftem  of  religion.  Cicero  brings  in  an  Epicurean  philo- 
foplier,  arraigning  that  fyftem  in  fevere  terms :  "  The  moft  abfurd  things,  obfetvcs  he,  are  faid  by  the 
"  poets,  things  which  are  noxious  even  by  the  agreeable  ftyie  in  which  they  are  conveyed  ;  for  they  have' 
"  introduced  gods  mad  with  anger,  inflamed  with  luft,  and  have  prefcnted  to  our  view  their  wars,  battles, 
"  fightings,  wounds;  their  hatred,  differences,  ftrivings;  their  births,  deaths,  complaints,  lamentations  ; 
"  their  lufts,  exceeding  in  eveiy  kind  of  intemperance  ;  their  adulteries,  fetters  ;  their  lying  with  mankind, 
•'  and  mortals  begotten  of  immortal  gods  "  (De  Nat.  Dear,  Lib.  I.  §.  xi.)  And  again,  in  the  perfon  of  a 
Stoic,  he  thus  reprobates  the  fame  fyftem  :  "  The  introduiflioD  of  feigned  gods,  has  begotten  falfe  opinions, 
'■  and  turbulent  errors  and  fupcrftitions,  no  better  than  old  wives'  fables  ;  for  the  figures  of  the  gods,  their 
"  ages,  drefs,  and  ornaments,  are  fet  forth  ;  their  alliances,  marriages,  affiniiies  ;  and  all  are  reduce',  to  the 
"  fimilitude  of  human  imbecility:  They  are  brought  in  as  men  difturbed  by  paflion  ;   we  hear  of  their  lufts, 

"  fickncfs,  anger;  yea  as  fables  tell  us,  the  gods  have  net  wanted  wars  and  battles Thefe  things 

"  aie  faid  and  lidiived  moft  fottiflily,  and  are  full  of  extreme  vanity  and  futility."     (Ih!d.  Lib.  II.  §.  j8.  / 

To 
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the  latter,  and  was  alone  abfolutely  contended  for.  The  channel  of  the  Eng- 
lifli  language,  however,  has  been  preferred,  in  the  prefent  plan,  as  being 
deemed  the  moft  ample  and  effeclual ;  and  though  new,  alfo  fafe  and  highly 
advantageous.  Againft  this  channel,  however,  the  writer  thinks  it  pofTible, 
that  reluftancies  may  remain  when  arguments  are  obviated.  Strongly  as  he 
is  himfelf  perfuaded,  that  great  and  peculiar  advantages  would  flow  from  it, 
he  neverthelefs  would  do  injuftice  to  the  caufe  for  which  he  pleads,  if  he  were 

to 


"  That  the  eftabliflimcnt  of  femlnarles  and  colleges  in  America,  was  one  of  the  moft 
efficient  caufcs  of  the  lofs  of  that  country. 

"  That  fuffering  young  clergymen,  (who  are  ufually  of  pleafiirable  habits,)  to  over-run 
the  interior  of  India,  would  be  dangerous,  and  prove  ultimately  deftructive  to  the  Com- 
pany's intereft." 

Second  Clafs,  "  The  fcheme  would  be  unfuccefsful.  It  is  extravagant  to  hope  for  the 
converfion  of  the  natives.  They  are  invincibly  attached  to  their  owncaftes;  their  prejudices, 
manners,  and  habits,  are  all  againft  a  change." 

"  It  is  vain  to  attempt  to  overcome  prejudices  fixed  by  the  praftice  of  ages,  far  exceed- 
ing the  time  in  which  Britons  had  any  idea  of  religion  at  all.  The  attempt  is,  in  thefe  views, 
idle,  abfurd,  and  impradlicable." 

"  Only  the  dregs  of  the  people  can  be  converted ;  they  will  pretend  converfion,  and 
difgrace  Chriftianity. 

"  The  higher,  and  more  refpe<Sable  natives,  are  people  of  the  pureft  morality,  and 
ftrlftefl  virtue,  (this  was  faid  only  by  one  fpeaker,   who  knew  little  of  India.) 

"  The  fervices  of  religion  are  devoutly  performed  in  the  Company's  fettlements  and 
fliips,  either  by  clergymen  or  laymen,  and  their  ecclefiaftieal  eftablifliments  are  fufficienr." 

Third  Clafs.  "  T\\e  fcheme  luould  be  expenjive.  The  expence  would  be  enormous,  intole- 
'  rable ;  one,  two,  or  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds." 

Fourth  Clafs.  "  The  fcheme  would  be  unlimited,  in  refpecfl  of  the  numbers  and  quali- 
'  fications  of  the  miffionaries." 

All 


To  tliefe  bafe  gods,  however,  temples  were  ere(5Vcd,  and  divine  honors<paid.  They  had  their  coflly 
i  of  pricfts,  fervices,  facrifices,  feflivals,  and  games.  Some  of  their  rites  were  atiocioufly  cruel,  others 
for  debauchery,  proftitution,  and  the  moft  unbridled  eicefl'es.  Hence  corruption  was  diffufed 
among  the  people,  the  moral  fyftem,  even  of  the  philofophers,  was  very  dcfciftive,  and  their  allowed  prac- 
tice, iu  fome  tefpccAs,  abominable. 
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to  fufpend  its  fuccefs  entirely  upon  the  adoption  of  this  mode.  The  chan- 
nel of  the  country  languages,  though  lefs  fpacious,  lefs  clear,  lefs  calculated 
to  tranfmit  the  general  light  of  our  opinions,  our  arts,  and  fciences,  lefs  free 
alfo  for  the  conveyance  of  the  light  of  religion  itfelf,  is  neverthelefs  fo  far 
capable  of  rendering  this  laft  and  moft  important  fervice,  in  which  are  effen- 
tially  involved  all  the  other  propofed  meliorations,  that  if  the  queftion  were 
between  making  no  attempt,  or  making  it  in  this  way,  undoubtedly  there 
3  I  could 


All  thefe  objeftions  will  be  found  already  anfwered  ia  the  text.  A  few  brief  remarks 
upon  them  may  however  be  proper,  and  will  be  fufficient  here. 

1*"  The  objeftions  urged  in  general  terms,  are  tnerely  declamatory.  They  are  ac- 
companied by  no  reafonings  er  elucidations.  But  the  principle  which  they  cenfure  as  the  moft 
wild,  extravagant,  unjuftifiable,  mifchievous,  dangerous,  ufclefs,  impolitic,  that  ever  was  fug- 
gelled  by  the  moft  viGonary  fpcculator,   is  the  principle  of  the  Go/pel  itfelf . 

The  Gofpel  was  propagated  by  miffionaries ;  miffionaries  planted  it  in  the  different 
countries  of  Europe.  Almoft  all  thofe  countries  have,  in  imitation  of  the  fame  praftice, 
fent  miflionaiies  into  infidel  parts ;  and  how  is  it  poffible  for  men  to  communicate  it  other- 
wife  ?  In  this  kingdom,  two  focieties  are  eftabliflied  by  royal  charter,  for  propagating  the 
Gofpel  in  Heathen  lands ;  and  there  is  a  third  fociety  of  long  ftanding,  employed  in  the  fame 
objeft,  which  enrolls  among  its  members,  many  of  the  moft  eminent  perfons  of  the  nation.  So 
much  for  the  antiquity,  authority,  and  general  acknowledgment  of  this  principle,  which  is 
treated  as  if  nothing  like  it  had  ever  been  heard  of  before. 

2*  It  is  obvious,  that  the  firft  and  fecond  claffes  of  fpecific  objcdlions,  militate  againft 
each  other.  Since  the  fcheme  propofes  only  a  pacific  expofition  of  Chriftian  truths,  it  cannot  be 
both  dangerous  and  unfuccefsful.  The  danger  is  avowedly  founded  mainly,  if  not  wholly, 
on  the  fuppofition  of  fuccefs.  If  fuccefs  therefore  is  not  to  be  hoped  for,  where  is  the 
danger  ?  And  again,  if  the  fcheme  really  threatens  fo  much  danger,  what  becomes  of  the 
argument  againft  fuccefs  ? 

Thefe  contradiftory  objeiflions  cannot  both  be  juft.  The  fame  fpeaker,  however,  who 
is  reported  to  have  "  thariked  God"  that  the  converfion  of  the  natives  would  be  a  matter  of  im- 
praHicability,  ftrenuoufly  oppofed  the  fcheme  on  this  ground,  that  the  moment  they  and  we  came 
to  hold  one  faith,  there  would  be  an  end  of  our  fupremacy  in  the  Eaft :  but  if  he  thought  it 
impToBicable  to  convert  them  to  our  faith,  with  what  reafon  could  he  urge  the  danger  which 
would  follow  from  fuch  converfion  as  a  ferious  and  alarming  objedion  ?  When  the  caufe  does 
not  exifi,  neither  can  that,  which  can  only  flow  from  it  as  its  r^A 

3'-    The 
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could  be  no  hefitation.  This  mode  ought,  by  no  means,  to  be  declined  or 
neglefted,  if  there  were  no  other.  Through  the  medium  of  the  country  lan- 
guages, though  more  contrafled,  more  dim,  and  diftant,  ftill  fomething  may 
be  done,  and  that  in  a  concern  which  is  of  the  laft  importance  to  prefent  and 
to  future  happinefs.  But  in  choofing  this  method,  more  inftruments  ought 
neceffarily  to  be  employed ;  and  then  the  meliorations  which  are  fo  much 

wanted, 

2,^'  The  principle  of  not  communicating  to  the  Hindoos  the  Chriflian  religion,  leji  this 
JhouU  in  the  end,  dejlroy  our  government  ever  them,  is  however  here  fairly  acknowledged 
and  argued  upon.  The  eflablifliment  of  feminaries  and  colleges  in  our  American  colonies, 
is  in  the  fame  fpirit  adverted  to  in  away  of  warning;  as  if  Chriftianity  had  produced  the 
revolution  there,  when  in  fa£t  they  were  men  of  infidel  opinions,  who  planned  both  the  Ameri- 
can and  French  revolutions. 

The  reafon  afligncd  in  juftlfication  of  this  precautionary  principle  alfo  deferves  attention; 
"  becaufe  holding  one  religion  is  the  moft  ftrong  common  caufe  with  mankind."  If  the  pro- 
pofal  had  been,  that  the  Englifli  (hould  become  converts  to  Hinduifm,  this  argument  might 
have  been  well  placed  ;  but  applied  to  the  prefent  fcheme,  it  can  only  operate  in  favor  of  it. 

4'"-  It  is  curious  to  find  it  alleged,  among  the  arguments  againfl  the  propofed  claufes, 
that  fome  of  the  Hindoos  were  too  good,  and  others  too  bad  to  be  converted. 

This  was  advanced  by  only  one  gentleman,  little  acquainted  with  India,  whofe  fpeech 
happening  by  a  common  newfpaper  to  reach  the  Reverend  Mr.  Swartz,  already  noticed  as  long 
a  miflionary  of  diftinguiflied  reputation  in  the  Tanjore  and  Trichinopoly  diftrifts,  produced  from 
him  a  vindication  of  the  condudl  and  effefts  of  the  miffion  in  which  he  is  concerned  ;  a  vindica- 
tion framed  indeed  in  modefl  and  fimple  terms,  fuitable  to  the  charafter  of  the  writer,  but 
highly  honorable  to  the  caufe  of  miffions,  and  though  he  intended  it  not,  to  his  own.  This 
piece,  too  good  to  be  concealed,  has  been  printed  in  the  Tranfaftions  of  the  Englifli  Society 
for  promoting  Chriftian  Knowledge,  and  a  copy  of  it  is  given  in  the  Appendix. 

The  affertion  of  the  fame  fpeaker,  that  the  higher  natives  of  India  are  people  of  the 
pureft  morality  and  flridleil  virtue,  is  altogether  new,  and  in  palpable  oppofition  to  teflimony 
and  experience.  Upon  the  Gofpel  fcheme,  no  man  is  too  good  or  too  bad  for  the  benefits  it 
propofes ;  and  there  is  a  very  large  clafs  between  the  beft  and  the  worft,  of  whom  the  fpeaker 
took  no  notice.  His  other  affertion,  that  the  ceremonies  of  religion,  or  the  fervice  of  the  Com- 
mon-prayer Book,  were  with  great  decency  and  devotion  regularly  performed  by  laymen  on 
board  the  Company's  fliips,  and  on  land,  in  places  where  there  happened  to  be  no  clergyman, 
is  a  topic  for  ridicule,  if  the  fubjeft  were  not  of  fo  ferious  a  kind  ;  the  reverfe  of  this  affertion 
being  fo  notorious.  And  is  there  no  ufe  for  a  minifter  of  religion,  but  to  perform  a  ceremony, 
or  to  read  a  form  of  prayer  once  a  week  > 

S""-    The 
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wanted,  may  in  time  be  partly  efFefted ;  and  the  apprehenfions  which  fome 
may  entertain  from  the  difFufion  of  the  Englifh  language,  will  have  no  place. 
But  ftill  it  muft  be  maintained,  that  for  every  great  purpofe  of  the  propofed 
fcheme,  the  introduQion  and  ufe  of  that  language  would  be  moft  effeftual  ; 
and  the  exclufion  of  it,  the  lofs  of  unfpeakable  benefits,  and  a  juft  fubjefl; 
of  extreme  regret. 


§''''  The  objeiSions  urged  on  the  ground  of  the  unlimited  expence  of  the  fcheme,  the 
unlimited  numbers  of  the  clergy  that  would  be  fent,  their  improper  charafler,  and  their  roving 
through  the  country,  all  go  upon  affumptions  not  only  unwarranted,  but  contradifted  by  the 
tenor  of  the  claufes  themfelves,  and  in  oppofition  to  the  diftates  of  common  fenfe.  The 
Direiflors  of  the  Company  were  themfelves  to  be  entrufted  with  the  execution  of  the  fcheme  ; 
they  were  to  judge  of  the  number  of  miffionaries  fufficienr,  they  were  to  regulate  the  expence. 
Was  it  conceivable,  that  they  would  have  gone,  in  either  article,  to  a  length  burthenfome  or 
dangerous  to  the  Company  ?  Was  it  conceivable  that  they  would  have  fufFered  miffionaries  to 
ramble,  at  their  pleafure,  through  the  country,  if  the  miffionaries  fent  fliould  have  been  men 
fo  difpofed  ?  but  can  it  be  imagined,  that  the  friends  of  the  fcheme,  and  the  refpeftable 
authorities  whofe  tellimonials  were  to  render  the  miffionaries  receivable  by  the  Company,  (not 
to  force  them  into  their  employ,)  would  have  had  fo  little  regard  to  the  fuccefs  of  their  own 
objert,  as  to  fele£t  perfons  the  leaft  likely  to  promote  it  ?  In  faft,  the  danger  was  of  another 
kind  ;  fo  much  was  left  in  the  difcretion  of  the  Direftors,  that  if  they  fliould  have  had  the 
difpofition,  they  might  alfo  have  pcifleired  the  power,  very  materially  to  thwart  the  profecution 
of  the  fcheme.  And  as  to  the  real  number  and  expence  of  miffionaries  at  firft,  the  former,  if 
proper  perfons  fliould  have  been  found,  would  perhaps  have  been  thirty ;  and  the  annual  charge 
of  their  eftablifliment,  including  dwellings,  probably  about  fourteen  thoufand  pounds. 

G""'  Upon  the  whole  of  this  difcuffion,  it  appears  to  have  been  undertaken  with  a 
vehement  determination  againft  the  principle  of  introducing  Chriftianity  among  our  Afiatic 
fubjefts  ;  but  without  much  previous  confideration,  or  a  large  acquaintance  with  its  bearings 
and  relations,  ftill  lefs  with  a  difpaffionate  temper  of  mind  ;  for  arguments  fubverfive  of  each 
other,  aflertions  palpably  erroneous,  afl'umptions  clearly  unwarrantable,  were  prefled  into  the 
oppofition ;  the  queftion  was  argued  chiefly  upon  a  partial  view  of  fuppofed  political  expe- 
diency, and  the  fupreme  importance,  authority,  and  command,  of  Chriftianity,  were  left  out 
of  fight. 

It  ought  to  be  remarked,  upon  the  fecond  of  the  two  refolutions  pafled  in  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  that  the  maintainance  of  a  chaplain  on  board  every  fliip  of  confiderable  fize,  em- 
ployed in  the  long  navigation  to  and  from  India,  was  the  early  fpontaneous  praftice  of  the 
Company,  and  enjoined  to  them  in  the  charters  of  King  William  and  Queen  Anne,  the  claufes 
of  which,  refpefting  this  point,  the  faid  refolutlon  did  no  more  than  revive. 
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THUS,  we  truft,  it  has  been  evinced,  that  although  many  excellent 
improvements  have  of  late  years  been  made  in  the  government  of  our  Indian 
territories,  the  moral  chara£ler  and  condition  of  the  natives  of  them  is  ex- 
tremely depraved,  and  that  the  ftate  of  fociety  among  that  people  is,  in 
confequence,  wretched.  Thefe  evils  have  been  fhewn  to  lie  beyond  the  reach 
of  our  regulations,  merely  political,  however  good;  they  have  been  traced 
to  their  civil  and  religious  inftitutions ;  they  have  been  proved  to  inhere  in 
the  general  fpirit  and  many  pofitive  enaQments  of  their  laws,  and  more 
powerfully  flill  in  the  falfe,  corrupt,  impure,  extravagant,  and  ridiculous  prin- 
ciples and  tenets  of  their  religion.  Upon  any  of  thefe  points,  it  is  conceived, 
that  perfons  who  either  form  their  opinion,  from  aftual  obfervation,  or  from 
the  current  of  teftimony,  will  not  greatly  differ;  fhades  of  diftinftion  there 
may  be  between  them,  but  no  fubftantial,  radical  contrariety.  A  remedy  has 
been  propofed  for  thefe  evils; — the  introduftion  of  our  light  and  knowledge 
among  that  benighted  people,  efpecially  the  pure,  falutary,  wife  principles  of 
our  divine  religion.  That  remedy  has  appeared  to  be  in  its  nature  fuitable 
and  adequate;  the  prafticability  alfo  of  applying  it  has  been  fufBciently  eftab- 
lifhed ;  our  obligation  to  impart  it  has  been  argued,  we  would  hope,  convinc- 
ingly, from  the  paft  efFefts  of  our  adminiflration  in  thofe  countries,  from  the 
more  imperious  confideration  of  the  duties  we  owe  to  the  people  of  them  as 
our  fubjefts,  and  from  our  own  evident  intereft,  as  involved  and  confulted  in 
their  welfare.  Our  obligation  has  been  likewife  urged  from  another  argument, 
the  authority  and  command  of  that  true  religion  which  we  have  ourfelves  the 
happinefs  to  enjoy  and  profefs.*  As  the  leading  fubjeft  of  this  effay  has 
been  intentionally  treated  chieCy  upon  political  grounds,  the  argument  now 

mentioned 

*  To  difallow  either  the  fitnefs  of  our  religion  as  a  remedy,  or  our  obligation  to  promote 
the  knowledge  of  it,  would  be  to  differ  from  the  reafoning  of  this  efl^iy  in  firft  principles ;  and 
fuch  a  difference,  if  any  mind  were  influenced  by  it  to  refift  the  projedled  comraunication, 
ought  in  candour  to  be  avowed. 
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mentioned  has  not  been  infifled  upon  at  great  length ;  but  all  its  jufl  rights 
are  claimed  for  it,  and  it  is  tranfcendent  and  conclufive. 

Nothing  it  would  feem  befides  thefe  intrinfic  properties  of  the  propofed 
meafure,  and  thefe  powerful  extraneous  motives,  can  be  neceflary  to  recom- 
mend the  adoption  of  it.  Yet  fince  fome  perfons  have  appeared  to  think,  that 
the  improvements  which  they  allow  to  be  likely  from  the  profecution  of  the 
fuggefted  fcheme  might,  by  producing  a  courfe  of  encreafing  profperity,  at 
length  open  the  way  to  confequences  unfavorable  to  the  {lability  of  our  Indian 
polfefTions,  thefe  conceived  confequences  have  alfo  been  largely  examined; 
and  if  the  whole  of  the  reafoning  ufed  by  the  writer  has  not  been  erroneous, 
they  have  been  found  to  refolve  themfelves  at  laft  into  mere  apprehenfions, 
conjeflures,  and  general  furmifes,  which  the  caufes  afligned  for  them  feem 
fo  little  to  warrant,  that  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  thofe  caufes  may 
aftually  exift,  efFefts  propitious  to  the  permanence,  as  well  as  profperity  of 
our  Eaftern  dominion,  effefts  more  propitious  than  our  prefent  fyftem  can  gene- 
rate, may  rather  be  expefted  from  them;  as  indeed  it  Avould  not  be  lefs  a 
phenomenon  in  the  political  than  in  the  natural  world,  that  from  a  root  the 
moft  excellent,  the  worft  fruit  fhould  be  produced.  The  principle  alfo  upon 
which  fuch  confequences  are  objefled,  and  the  improvement  of  our  Heathen 
fubjeBs  oppofed,  the  principle  of  keeping  them  for  ever  in  darknefs  and 
error,  left  our  intereft  fhould  fufFer  by  a  change,  has  been  fliown  to  be  utterly 
inadmiffible  in  a  moral  view,  as  it  is  likewife  contrary  to  all  juft  policy. 

In  reafoning  about  things  future  and  contingent,  the  writer  would  wifii 
to  ftand  remote  from  whatever  fliould  have  the  appearance  of  dogmatical  deci- 
fion,  which  indeed  is  not  the  right  of  even  fuperior  penetration,  and  to  fpeak 
with  that  diffidence  of  himfelf,  and  deference  for  others,  which  fo  well  be- 
come him ;  he  would  wifh  to  fpeak  for  no  caufe  further  than  the  truth  will' 
bear  him  out;  but  the  views  he  entertains  of  the  prefent  fubjeft  afford  him  no 
other  conclufions  than  thofe  he  has  advanced,  and  in  them  he  thinks  he  is 
well  fupported.  That  a  great  remedy  is  wanted ;  that  we  have  an  excellent 
one  in  our  hands;  that  it  is  our  duty,  on  general  and  fpecial  grounds,  to  ap- 
ply it;  all  thefe  are  in  his  apprehenfion,  pofitions  nearly  felf-evident:  from  thefe 
alone  a  ftrong  prefumption,  he  conceives,  arifes,  that  it  muft  be  our  intereft 
to  make  the  application;  and  if  cogent  fpecific  reafons  are  further  adduced 
to  prove,  that  our  intereft  would,  in  faft,  thus  be  promoted,  oppofition  to 
3  K  this 
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this  fcheme  ought,  in  bis  opinion,  to  be  juftified  by  arguments  very  clear  and 
very  powerful;  and  fuch,  he  mufl  honeltly  fay,  he  has  not  been  able  to 
difcover. 

This  fubjecl  has  not  hitherto  received  a  formal  confideration;  but  the 
objeftion  which  would  refill  all  improvement,  left  future  inconvenience  fliould 
arife  from  it,  neceffariiy  brings  on  this  decifive  queftion,  whether  we  fhall, 
in  all  time  to  come,  palTively  leave  our  fubjefts  in  the  darknefs,  error,  and 
moral  turpitude  in  which  they  now  grovel,  or  fliall  communicate  to  them  the 
light  of  truth,  and  the  means  of  melioration,  and  of  happinefs  perfonal  and 
focial?  The  queftion  may  more  properly  be, — whether  we  fliould  keep  our 
fubjefts  in  their  prefent  ftate?  For  if  improvement  ought  not  to  be  communi- 
cated to  them,  we  fliould  not  be  merely  paffive,  but  be  careful  to  exclude  it; 
as  on  the  other  hand  if  it  ought  to  be  communicated,  or  if  it  is  poftible  that 
any  rays  of  light  may  fortuitoufly  break  in  upon  them,  we  fliould  not  leave 
the  taflv.  to  others,  or  to  chance,  but  be  ourfelves  the  difpenfers  of  the  new 
principles  they  receive,  and  regulate  the  adminiftrationof  them.  This  queftion 
then  is  to  determine  the  grand  moral  and  political  principle,  by  which  we 
fhall  henceforth,  and  in  all  future  generations,  govern  and  deal  with  our  Afi- 
atic  fubjecls:  Whether  we  fliall  m.ake  it  our  ftudy  to  impart  to  them  know- 
ledge, light,  and  happinefs;  or  under  the  notion  of  holding  them  more  quietly 
in  fubjeftion,  fhall  feek  to  keep  them  ignorant,  corrupt,  and  mutually  inju- 
rious, as  they  are  now  ?  The  queftion  is  not,  whether  we  fliall  refort  to  any 
perfecution,  to  any  compulfion,  to  any  fmifter  means: —  No;  the  idea  has 
been  frequently  difclaimed;  it  is  an  odious  idea,  abhorrent  from  the  fpirit  of 
true  religion;  but  whether,  knowing  as  we  do  the  falfehood  and  impiety  of 
idolatrous  polytheiftic  fuperftitions,  knowing  the  cruelties,  the  immoralities, 
the  degrading  extravagancies  and  impofitions  of  the  Hindoo  fyftem,  we  fliall 
filently  and  calmly  leave  them  in  all  the  fulnefs  of  their  operation,  without 
telling  our  fubjefts,  who  ought  to  be  our  children,  that  they  are  wrong,  that 
they  are  deluded,  and  hence  plunged  into  many  miferies?  Whether,  inftead  of 
rationally,  mildly  explaining  to  them  the  divine  principles  of  moral  and  re- 
ligious truth,  which  have  raifed  us  in  the  fcale  of  being,  and  are  the  founda- 
tion of  all  real  goodnefs  and  happinefs,  we  fliall  wink  at  the  ftupidity  which 
we  d.em  profitable  to  us;  and  as  governors,  be  in  efFeSl  the  confervators  of 
that  fyftem  which  deceives  the  people?  Whether,  in  a  word,  we  fliall  do  all 

this 
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this  merely  from  fear,  left  in  emerging  from  ignorance  and  error,  they  fhould 
be  lefs  eafy  to  rule,  and  our  dominion  over  them  be  expofed  to  any  ri{]<. 

The  wifdom,  as  well  as  the  fairnefs  of  fach  a  proceeding,  mufl  alfo  be 
determined;  whether  on  the  whole  it  would  be  the  bell  policy  for  our  own 
i-ntereft,  even  if  we  look  only  to  the  natural  operation  of  things:  and  here  at 
leaf);  we  fhould  be  careful  and  clear;  for  if  we  miftake  our  interefl,  we  lofe 
our  all,  the  very  thing  to  which  we  facrifice  other  confiderations:  efpecially  it 
fiiould  be  pondered,  whether  believing  the  moral  government  of  the  world,  we 
can  expeft  the  approbation  and  continued  fupport  of  the  fupreme  Ruler  of  it, 
by  willingly  acquiefcing  in  fo  much  error,  fo  much  moral  and  political  evil, 
when  fo  many  juft  means  for  the  alleviation  of  them  are  in  our  power. 

Thefe  are  the  inquiries  which  this  fubjeft  prefents;  the  inquiries  which 
fidelity  to  it,  and  to  all  the  interells  involved  in  it,  would  not  permit  the  wri- 
ter to  fupprefs  when  he  originally  confidered  it;  and  the  fame  motives,  to  which 
he  may  add,  the  duty  of  the  flation  wherein  he  has  fince  had  the  honor  to  be 
placed,  forbid  him  to  keep  them  back  now:  But  does  he  in  flating  them,  mean 
to  point  them  offenfively  to  any  individual  or  body  of  men?  No, —  far  from 
it;  they  were,  at  firft,  penned  as  they  are  now  delivered,  in  good  will  and 
with  a  general  aim:  in  this  great  queflion  he  drives  rather  to  abllrafl  his  mind 
from  perfonal  recoUeftions;  and  if  it  glances  involuntarily  at  the  idea  of  any 
one  who  he  fears  may  not  accord  with  his  fentiments,  if  he  fliould  efpecially 
dread  to  find  among  fuch  any  whom  he  particularly  refpefts  and  loves,  it  is 
a  painful  wound  to  his  feelings.  He  cannot  wilh  to  offend  or  to  difpute, — he 
has  no  objefts  to  ferve  by  fuch  means;  and  is  fufficiently  aware  of  the  fitua- 
tion  in  which  a  work  of  this  nature  may  place  him,  both  in  Europe  and  in 
India,  never  to  have  brought  it  forward  but  from  fome  ferious  fenfe  of  duty. 
This  queflion  is  a  general  one;  if  it  feem  to  carry  in  it  any  retrofpeftive  cen- 
fure,  that  cenfure  applies  to  the  country  and  to  the  age.  Circumflances  have 
now  called  for  a  more  particular  confideration  of  it,  and  of  the  refult  of  that 
confideration  he  entertains  encouraging  hopes.  He  will  not  allow  himfelf  to 
believe,  that  when  fo  many  noble  and  beneficial  ends  may  be  ferved  by  our 
poffelTion  of  an  empire  in  the  Eaft,  we  fhall  content  ourfelves  with  the  mean- 
eft  and  the  leaft,  and  for  the  fake  of  this,  fruftrate  all  the  reft.  He  trufts  we 
fliall  dare  to  do  juftice,  liberal  juftice,  and  be  purfuaded,  that  this  principle 
will  carry  us  to  greater  heighths  of  profperity,  than  the  precautions  of  a  felfifli 

policy. 
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policy.  Future  events  are  infcrutable  to  the  keenefl  fpeculation,  but  the  path 
of  duty  is  open,  the  time  prefent  is  ours.  By  planting  our  language,  our 
knowledge,  our  opinions,  and  our  religion,  in  our  Afiatic  territories,  we  fliall 
put  a  great  work  beyond  the  reach  of  contingencies;  we  fhall  probably  have 
wedded  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  territories  to  this  country;  but  at  any  rate, 
we  fhall  have  done  an  aft  of  ftrift  duty  to  them,  and  a  lafting  fervice  to  man- 
kind. 

In  confidering  the  affairs  of  the  world  as  under  the  control  of  the  fupreme 
Difpofer,  and  thofe  diftant  territories,  as  by  ftrange  events,  providentially 
put  into  our  hands,  is  it  not  reafonable,  is  it  not  neceffary,  to  conclude  that 
they  were  given  to  us,  not  merely  that  we  might  draw  an  annual  profit  from 
them,  but  that  we  might  diffufe  among  their  inhabitants,  long  funk  in  darknefs, 
vice,  and  mifery,  the  light  and  the  benign  influences  of  truth,  the  bleflings  of 
well-regulated  fociety,  the  improvements  and  the  comforts  of  a£live  induftry? 
And  that  in  prudently  and  fincerely  endeavouring  to  anfwer  thefe  ends,  we 
may  not  only  humbly  hope  for  fome  meafure  of  the  fame  fuccefs  which  has 
ufually  attended  ferious  and  rational  attempts,  for  the  propagation  of  that 
pure  and  fublime  religion  which  comes  from  God,  but  belt  fecure  the  protec- 
tion of  his  providential  government,  of  which  we  now  fee  fuch  awful  marks 
in  the  events  of  the  world. 

In  every  progrefTive  Hep  of  this  work,  we  fhall  alfo  ferve  the  original 
defiCTn  with  which  we  vifited  India,  that  defign  (till  fo  important  to  this  coun- 
try,  the  extenfion  of  our  commerce.     Why  is  it  that  fo  few  of  our  manu- 

faftures  and  commodities  are  vended  there.?  Not  merely  becaufe  the  tafte  of 
the  people  is  not  generally  formed  to  the  ufe  of  them,  but  becaufe  they  have 
not  the  means  of  purchafmg  them.  The  propofed  improvements  would  intro- 
duce both.  As  it  is,  our  woollens,  our  manufatlures  in  iron,  copper,  and  fteel, 
our  clocks,  watches,  and  toys  of  different  kinds,  our  glafs-ware,  and  various 
other  articles,  are  admired  there,  and  would  fell  in  great  quantities  if  the  people 
were  rich  enough  to  buy  them.  Let  invention  be  once  awakened  among  them, 
let  them  be  roufed  to  improvements  at  home,  let  them  be  led  by  induftry  to 
multiply,  as  they  may  exceedingly,  the  exchangeable  produflions  of  their 
country,  let  them  acquire  a  relifli  for  the  ingenious  exertions  of  the  human 
mind  in  Europe,  for  the  beauties  and  refinements,  endlefsly  diverfified,  of 
.European  art  and  fcicnce,  and  we  fliall  hence  obtain  for  ourfelves  the  fupply 
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of  four  and  twenty  millions  of  didant  fubjefts.  How  greatly  will  our  country 
be  thus  aided  in  rifing  ftill  fuperior  to  all  her  difficulties;  and  how  ftable,  as 
well  as  unrivalled,  may  we  hope  our  commerce  will  be,  when  we  thus  rear  it 
on  right  principles,  and  make  it  the  means  of  their  extenfion  ?  It  might  be  too 
fanguine  to  form  into  a  wifh,  an  idea  moft  pleafmg  and  defirable  in  itfelf,  that 
our  religion  and  our  knowledge  might  be  difFufed  over  other  dark  portions  of 
the  globe,  where  nature  has  been  more  kind  than  human  inftitutions. — This  is 
the  noblelt  fpecies  of  conqueft;  and  wherever,  we  may  venture  to  fay,  our 
principles  and  language  are  introduced,   our  commerce  will  follow. 

To  reft  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  things,  or  to  determine  that  the  fituation 
of  our  Afiatic  fubjefts,  and  our  connexion  with  them,  are  fuch  as  they  ought 
to  be  for  all  time  to  come,  feems  too  daring  a  conclufion:  and  if  a  change,  a 
great  change  be  neceffary,  no  reafon  can  be  affigned  for  its  commencement  at 
any  future  period,  which  will  not  equally,  nay,  more  ftrongly  recommend 
its  commencement  now.  To  fay,  that  things  may  be  left  to  their  own  courfe, 
or  that  our  European  fettlements  may  prove  a  fufficient  nurfery  of  moral  and 
religious  inftruflion  for  the  natives,  will  be,  in  effefl;,  to  declare,  that  there 
fliall  be  no  alteration,  at  leaft  no  effeftual  and  fafe  one. 

The  Mahomedans,  living  for  centuries  intermixed  in  great  numbers 
with  the  Hindoos,  produced  no  radical  change  in  their  charafler;  not  merely 
becaufe  they  rendered  themfelves  difagreeable  to  their  fubjefts,  but  becaufe 
they  left  thofe  fubjefts,  during  that  whole  period,  as  uninftrufted  in  eflential 
points  as  they  found  them.  We  are  called  rather  to  imitate  the  Roman  con- 
querors, who  civilized  and  improved  the  nations  whom  they  fubdued;  and  we 
are  called  to  this,  not  only  by  the  obvious  wifdom  which  direfted  their  policy, 
but  by  local  circumftances,  as  well  as  by  founder  principles  and  hidier 
motives  than  they  poffefTed. 

The  examples  alfo  of  modern  European  nations  pafs  in  review  before 
us.  We  are  the  fourth  of  thofe  who  have  poffefTed  an  Indian  empire.  That 
of  the  Portugueze,  though  acquired  by  romantic  bravery,  was  unfyftematic 
and  rapacious ;  the  fliort  one  of  the  French  was  the  meteor  of  a  vain  ambition; 
the  Dutch  afted  upon  the  principles  of  a  felfifli  commercial  policy;  and  thefe, 
under  which  they  apparendy  flourifhed  for  a  time,  have  been  the  caufe  of 
their  decline  and  fall.  None  of  thefe  nations  fought  to  eftablifli  themfelves  in 
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the  affcftions  of  their  acquired  fubjefts,  or  to  affimilate  them  to  their  manners ; 
andthofe  fubjeCls,  far  from  fupporting  them,  rejoiced  in  their  defeat:  fome 
attempts  they  made  to  inllruft  the  natives,  which  had  their  ufe;  but  fordid 
views  overwhelmed  their  effeQs.  It  remains  for  us  to  fhew  how  we  fliall 
be  diflinguiflied  from  thefe  nations  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind;  whether  con- 
queft  (hall  have  been  in  our  hands  the  means,  not  merely  of  difplaying  a 
government  unequalled  in  India  for  adminiflrativejuftice,  kindnefs,  and  mo- 
deration, not  merely  of  encreafmg  the  fecurity  of  the  fubjeO;  and  profperity 
of  the  country,  but  of  advancing  focial  happinefs,  of  meliorating  the  moral 
ftate  of  men,  and  of  extending  a  fuperior  light,  further  than  the  Roman  eagle 
ever  flew. 

If  the  novelty,  the  impracticability,  the  danger  of  the  propofed  fcheme, 
be  urged  againft  it,  thefe  objeftions  cannot  all  be  confiftent;  and  the  laft, 
which  is  the  only  one  that  could  have  weight,  prefuppofes  fuccefs.  In  fuccefs 
would  lie  our  fafety,  not  our  danger.  Our  danger  muft  lie  in  purfuing,  from 
ungenerous  ends,  a  courfe  contrafcled  and  illiberal;  but  in  following  anoppofite 
courfe,  in  communicating  light,  knowledge,  and  improvement,  we  fliall 
obey  the  diftates  of  duty,  of  philanthropy,  and  of  policy;  we  fliall  take  the 
moft  rational  means  to  remove  inherent,  great  diforders,  to  attach  the  Hin- 
doo people  to  ourfelves,  to  enfure  the  fafety  of  our  pofleffions,  to  enhance 
continually  their  value  to  us,  to  raife  a  fair  and  durable  monument  to  the 
glory  of  this  country,  and  to  encreafe  the  happinefs  of  the  human  race. 
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ExtraH  from  the  Tranfatlions  of  the  Society  for  promoting  Chriflian 
Knowledge^  for  the  Year  1795. 


"  A  N  O  T  H  E  R  letter  has  been  received  from  Mr.  Swartz,  dated  at 
<'  Tanjore,  February  13th,  1794,  which  being  of  a  particularly  interefting 
*«  nature,  the  Society  judge  fit  to  produce  at  length.  As  moreover  the  So- 
"  ciety,  after  forty  years  experience,  have  had  conftant  reafon  to  approve  of 
"  Mr.  Swartz's  integrity  and  veracity  as  a  correfpondent,  his  zeal  as  a  promo- 
*'  ter  of  Chriflian  knowledge,  and  his  labors  as  a  miffionary,  they  take  this  op- 
"  portunity  of  acknowledging  his  faithful  fervices,  and  recommending  his  let- 
"  ter  to  the  confideration  of  the  Public,  as  containing  a  juft  ftatement  offafls 
«  relating  to  the  miffion,  believing  that  Mr.  Swartz  is  incapable  of  depart- 
«  ing  from  the  truth,  in  the  minuteft  particular." 


To  the  Reverend  Dr.  Gaskin,  Secretary  to  the  Society  for' promoting 
Chrijlian  Knowledge. 

Reverend  and  Dear  Sir,  Tanjore,  February  13,  1794. 

As  his  Majefty's  feventy-fourth  regiment  is  pardy  ftationed  at  Tanjore, 
and  partly  at  Vallam,  fix  Englifli  miles  diftant  from  Tanjore,  we  commonly 
go  once  in  a  week  to  Vallam,  to  perform  divine  fervice  to  four  companies  of 
that  regiment. 
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When  I  lately  went  to  that  place,  the  210th  number  of  a  newfpaper, 
called  the  Courier,  Friday  evening.  May  24th,  1793,  was  communicated 
to  me. 

In  that  paper  I  found  a  paragraph,  delivered  by  Mr.  Montgomerie 
Campbell,  (who  came  out  to  India  with  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  in  the  ftation 
of  a  private  fecretary,)  wherein  my  name  was  mentioned  in  the  following 
manner : 

"  Mr.  Montgomerie  Campbell  gave  his  decided  vote  againft  the  claufe, 
"  and  reprobated  the  idea  of  converting  the  Gentoos.  It  is  true,  miffionaries 
"  have  made  profelytes  of  the  Parriars;  but  they  were  the  loweft  order  of 
"  people,  and  had  even  degraded  the  religion  they  profefled  to  embrace. 

«  Mr.  Swartz,  whofe  charaCter  was  held  fo  defervedly  high,  could 
«  not  have  any  reafon  to  boaft  of  the  purity  of  his  followers :  they  were  pro- 
's ve^bial  for  their  profligacy.  An  inftance  occurred  to  his  recoUeftion,  per- 
"  feftly  in  point; — he  had  been  preaching  for  many  hours  to  this  cafte  of 
"  profelytes,  on  the  heinoufnefs  of  theft,  and  in  the  heat  of  his  difcourfe,  taken 
"  off  his  (lock,  when  that  and  his  gold  buckle  were  ftolen  by  one  of  his  virtuous 
«  and  enlightened  congregation.  In  fuch  a  defcription  of  natives,  did  the 
"  doftrine  of  the  miffionaries  operate.  Men  of  high  cafte  would  fpurn  at  the 
"  idea  of  changing  the  religion  of  their  anceftors." 

As  this  paragraph  is  found  in  a  public  paper,  I  thought  it  would  not 
difpleafe  the  Honorable  Society,  to  make  a  few  obfervations  on  it;  not  to 
boaft,  (which  I  deteft,)  but  to  declare  the  plain  truth,  and  to  defend  my 
brethren  and  myfelf. 

About  feventeen  years  ago,  when  I  refided  at  Tiruchinapally,  I  vifitcd 
the  congregation  at  Tanjore.  In  my  road,  I  arrived  very  early  at  a  village 
which  is  inhabited  by  Collar ia,,  a  fct  of  people  who  are  infamous  for  ftcaling; 
even  the  name  of  a  Collary  (or  better,   Kallen)  fignifieth  a  thief. 

Thcfe  Collaries  make  nightly  excurfions,  in  order  to  rob.  Tiicy 
drive  away  bullocks  and  ftieep,  and  whatever  they  can  find;  for  which 
outrage,  they  annually  pay  fifteen  hundred  chakr,  or  fcven  hundred  and 
fifty  pagodas,  to  the  Rajah. 

Of 
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Of  this  cafte  of  people,  many  live  in  the  Tanjore  country,  ftillmore 
in  Tondiman's  country,  and  likewife  in  the  Nabob's  country. 

When  I  arrived  at  one  of  thofe  vilkges,  called  Pudaloor,  I  took  ofF 
my  flock,  putting  it  upon  a  fand-bank.  Advancing  a  little,  to  look  out 
for  the  man  who  carried  my  linen  clothes,  I  was  regardlefs  of  the  ftock,  at 
which  time,  fome  thievifh  boys  took  it  away.  Not  one  grown  perfon  was 
prefent.  When  the  inhabitants  heard  of  the  theft,  they  defired  me  to  con- 
fine all  thofe  boys,  and  to  punifh  them  as  feverely  as  I  pleafed. 

But  I  refufed  to  do  that,  not  thinking  that  the  trifle  which  I  had 
loft  was  worth  fo  much  trouble. 

That  fuch  boys,  whofe  fathers  are  profefTed  thieves,  fhould  commit 
a  theft,  can  be  no  matter  of  wonder. 

All  the  inhabitants  of  that  village  were  Heathens;  not  one  Chrijlian 
family  was  found  therein. 

Many  of  our  gentlemen,  travelling  through  that  village,  have  been 
robbed. 

The  trifle  of  a  buckle  I  did  therefore  not  loofe  by  a  Chrijlian,  as  Mr. 
Montgomerie  Campbell  will  have  it,  but  by  Heathen  boys. 

Neither  did  I  preach  at  that  time:  Mr.  Montgomerie  Campbell  fays 
that  I  pi-eached  two  hours:    I  did  not  fo  much  as  converfe  with  any  man. 

This  poor  ftory  totally  mifreprefented,  is  alleged  by  Mr.  Montgomery 
Campbell  to  prove  the  profligacy  of  Chriftians,  whom  he  called,  with  a  fneer, 
virtuous  and  enlightened  people. 

If  Mr.  Montgomerie  Campbell  has  no  better  proof,  his  conclufion 
is  built  upon  a  bad  foundation,  and  I  fliall  not  admire  his  logic:  truth  is 
againft  him. 

Neither  is  it  true,  that  the  befl;  part  of  thofe  people  who  have  been 
inftrufled,  are  Pariiars.  Had  Mr.  Montgomerie  Campbell  vifited,  even 
once,  our  church,  he  would  have  obferved  that  more  than  two-thii'ds  were 
of  the  higher  cajle;  and  fo  is  it  at  Tranquebar  and  Vepery» 

Our 
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Our  intention  is  not  to  boafl;  but  this  I  may  fafely  fay,  that  many 
of  thofe  people  who  haVe  been  inftruQed,  have  left  this  world  with  comfort, 
and  with  a  well-grounded  hope  of  everlafting  life. 

That  fome  of  thofe  who  have  been  inftrufted  and  baptized,  have 
abufed  the  benefit  of  inftruflion,  is  certain.  But  all  fmcere  fervants  of  God, 
nay  even  the  Apoftles,  have  experienced  this  grief. 

It  is  aflcrted,  that  a  miffionary  is  a  difgrace  to  any  country.  Lord 
Macartney,  and  the  late  General  Coote,  would  have  entertained  a  very  dif- 
ferent opinion.  They,  and  many  other  gentlemen,  know  and  acknowledge, 
that  the  miffionaries  have  been  beneficial  to  government,  and  a  comfort  to 
the  country. 

This  I  am  able  to  prove,  in  the  flrongeft  manner.  Many  gentle- 
men who  live  now  in  England,  and  in  this  country,  would  corroborate  my 
alTertion. 

That  the  Reverend  Mr.  Gericke  has  been  of  eminent  fervice  to  Cud- 
dalore,  every  gentleman,  who  was  at  Cuddalore  at  the  time  when  the  war 
broke  out,  knows.  He  was  the  inftrument,  in  the  hands  of  Providence,  by 
which  Cuddalore  was  faved  from  plunder  and  bloodfhed. 

He  faved  many  gentlemen  from  becoming  prifoners  to  Hyder,  which 
Lord  Macartney  kindly  acknowledged. 

When  Nagapatnam,  that  rich  and  popular  city,  fell  into  the  deepeft 
poverty,  by  the  unavoidable  confequences  of  war,  Mr.  Gericke  behaved  like 
a  father  to  the  diftreffed  people  of  that  city.  He  forgot  that  he  had  a  family 
to  provide  for.  Many  impoverifhed  families  were  fupported  by  him;  fo  that 
•when  I,  a  few  months  ago,  preached  and  adminiftered  the  facrament  in  that 
place,  I  faw  many  who  owed  their,  and  their  childrens'  lives,  to  his  difin- 
terefted  care.  Surely  this,  my  friend,  could  not  be  called  a  difgrace  to  that 
place.  When  the  Honorable  Society  ordered  him  to  attend  the  congregation 
at  Madras,  all  lamented  his  departure.  And  at  Madras,  he  is  efteemed  by  the 
governor,  and  many  other  gentlemen,  to  this  day. 

It  is  a  mofl.  difagreeable  talk  to  fpeak  of  onefelf.     However,  I  hope 

that 
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that  the  Honorable  Society  will  not  look  upon  fome  obfervations  which  I  am 
to  make,  as  a  vain  and  finful  boafting,  but  rather  as  a  neceflary  felf-de fence. 
Neither  the  miffionaries,  ror  many  of  the  Chriftians,  have  hurt  the  welfare  of 
the  country. 

In  the  time  of  war,  the  fort  of  Tanjore  was  in  a  diftrefled  condition. 
A  powerful  enemy  was  near;  the  people  in  the  Fort,  numerous;  and  not  pro- 
vifion  even  for  the  garrifon.  There  was  grain  enough  in  the  country,  but  we 
had  no  bullocks  to  bring  it  into  the  Fort.  When  the  country  people  formerly 
brought  paddy  (rice  in  the  hulk)  into  the  Fort,  the  rapacious  dubaflies  de- 
prived them  of  their  due  pay.  Hence  all  confidence  was  loft;  fo  that  the  in- 
habitants drove  away  their  cattle,  refuting  to  alTift  the  Fort.  The  late  Rajah 
ordered,  nay  intreated  the  people,  by  his  managers,  to  come  and  help  us;  but 
all  was  in  vain. 

At  laft  the  Rajah  faid  to  one  of  our  principal  gentlemen:  "  We  all, 
«  you  and  I,  have  loft  our  credit;  let  us  try  whether  the  inhabitants  will  truft 
"  Mr.  Swartz."  Accordingly  he  fent  me  a  blank  paper,  empowering  me  to 
make  a  proper  agreement  with  the  people.  Here  was  no  time  for  hefitation. 
The  feapoys  fell  down  as  dead  people,  being  emaciated  with  hunger;  our  ftreets 
were  lined  with  dead  corpfes  every  morning;  our  condition  was  deplorable.  I 
fent,  therefore,  letters,  every  where  round  about,  promifing  to  pay  any  one,  with 
my  own  hands;  and. to  pay  them  for  any  bullock  which  might  be  taken  by 
the  enemy.  In  one  or  two  days,  I  got  above  a  thoufand  bullocks,  and  fent 
one  of  our  catechifts,  and  other  Chriftians,  into  the  country.  They  went  at 
the  rifle  of  their  lives,  made  all  poflible  hafte,  and  brought  into  the  Fort,  in  a 
very  fhort  time,  eighty  thoufand  kalams  (of  rice.)  By  this  means,  the  Fort 
was  faved.  When  all  was  over,  I  paid  the  people,  (even  with  fome  money 
which  belonged  to  others,)  made  them  a  fmall  prefent,  and  fent  them  home. 

The  next  year,  when  Colonel  Braithwaite,  with  his  whole  detachment, 
was  taken  prifoner,  Major  Alcock  commanded  this  Fort,  and  behaved  very 
kindly  to  the  poor  ftarving  people.  We  were  then,  the  fecond  time,  in  the 
fame  miferable  condition.  The  enemy  always  invaded  the  country  when  the 
harveft  was  nigh  at  hand.  I  was  again  defired  to  try  my  former  expedient, 
and  fucceeded.  The  people  knew  that  they  were  not  to  be  deprived  of  their 
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pay,  they  therefore  came  with  their  cattle.     But  now  the  danger  was  greater, 


as  the  enemy  was  very  near. 


The  Chriftians   conducled  the  inhabitants  to 


proper  places,  furely  with  no  fmall  danger  of  lofing  their  lives.  Accordingly 
they  wept,  and  went,  and  fupplied  the  Fort  with  grain.  When  the  inhabi- 
tants were  paid,  I  ftriftly  enquired  whether  any  of  the  Chriftians  had  taken 
from  them  a  prefent.  They  all  faid  no,  no;  as  we  were  fo  regularly  paid, 
we  offered  to  your  catechift  a  cloth  of  fmall  value,  but  he  abfolutely  refufed  it. 

But  Mr.  Montgomerie  Campbell  fays,  that  the  Chriftians  are  profligate 
to  a  proverb. 

If  Mr.  Montgomerie  Campbell  was  near  me,  I  would  explain  to  him 
who  are  the  profligate  people  who  drain  the  country.  When  a  dubafli,  in  the 
fpace  of  ten  or  fifteen  years,  fcrapes  together  two,  three,  or  four  lacks  of  pa- 
godas, is  not  this  extortion  a  high  degree  of  profligacy  ? 

Nay,  government  was  obliged  to  fend  an  order,  that  three  of  thofe 
Gentoo  dubaflies  fliould  quit  the  Tanjore  country.  The  enormous  crimes 
committed  by  them,  filled  the  country  with  complaints;  but  I  have  no  mind 
to  enumerate  them. 

It  is  afferted,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  would  fuffer  by  mif- 
fionaries. 

If  the  miflionaries  are  fincere  Chriftians,  it  is  impoffible  that  the  in- 
habitants fliould  fuffer  any  damage  by  them.  If  they  are  not  what  they  profefs 
to  be,  they  ought  to  be  difmifled. 

When  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  was  governor,  and  Mr.  Montgomerie 
Campbell  his  private  fecretary,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Tanjore  country  were  fo 
miferably  oppreffed  by  the  manager  and  the  Madras  dubaflies,  that  they  quitted 
the  country:  of  courfe,  all  cultivation  ceafed.  In  the  month  of  June,  the 
cultivation  fhould  commence;  but  nothing  was  done,  even  at  the  beginning  of 
September.  Every  one  dreaded  the  calamity  of  a  famine.  I  intreated  the 
Rajah  to  remove  that  flrameful  oppreflion,  and  to  recall  the  inhabitants. 
He  fent  them  word,  that  juftice  fhould  be  done  to  them;  but  they  dif- 
believed  his  promifes.  He  then  defired  me  to  write  to  them,  and  to  afl'ure 
them,  that  he,  at  my  interceffionj  would  fliew  kindnefs  to  them.     I  did  fo. 

All 
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All  immediately  returned;  and  firfl;  of  all,  the  Kallar,  (or  as  they  are  com- 
monly called,  CoUaries,)  believed  my  word,  fo  that  feven  thoufand  men  came 
back  on  one  day.  The  other  inhabitants  followed  their  example.  When  I 
exhorted  them  to  exert  themfelves  to  the  utmoft,  becaufe  the  time  for  culti- 
vation was  almoft  loft,  they  replied  in  the  following  manner :  "  As  you  have 
"  fhewed  kindnefs  to  us,  you  fhall  not  have  reafon  to  repent  of  it;  we  in- 
"  tend  to  work  night  and  day,  to   fhew  our  regard  for  you." 

Sir  Archibald  Campbell  was  happy  when  he  heard  it;  and  we  had  the 
fatisfaQion  of  having  a  better  crop  than  the  preceding  year. 

As  there  was  hardly  any  adminiftration  of  juftice,  I  begged  and  en- 
treated the  Rajah  to  eftablilh  juftice  in  his  country.  "  Well,"  faid  he,  «  let 
«  me  know  wherein  my  people  are  oppreffed."  I  did  fo.  He  immediately 
confented  to  my  propofal,  and  told  his  manager,  that  he  fliould  feel  his  indig- 
nation, if  the  oppreffion  did  not  ceafe  immediately.  But  as  he  foon  died,  he 
did  not  fee  the  execution. 

When  the  prefent  Rajah  began  his  reign,  I  put  Sir  Archibald  Camp- 
bell in  mind  of  that  neceflary  point.  He  defired  me  to  make  a  plan  for  a 
court  of  juftice,  which  I  did;  but  it  was  foon  neglefted  by  the  fervants  of  the 
Rajah,  who  commonly  fold  juftice  to  the  beft  bidder. 

When  the  Honorable  Company  took  pofleftion  of  the  country,  during 
the  war,  the  plan  for  introducing  juftice  was  re-afTumed;  by  which  many 
people  were  made  happy.  But  when  the  country  was  reftored  to  the  Rajah, 
the  former  irregularities  took  place. 

During  the  aflumption,  government  defired  me  to  aflift  the  gentlemen 
coUeftors.  The  diftriQ  towards  the  weft  of  Tanjore  had  been  very  much 
negle£led,  fo  that  the  water-courfes  had  not  been  cleanfed  for  the  laft  fifteen 
years.  I  propofed  that  the  colleftor  fhould  advance  five  hundred  pagodas  to 
cleanfe  thofe  water-courfes.  The  gentlemen  confented  if  I  would  infpeft  the 
bufinefs.  The  work  was  begun  and  finiftied,  being  infpeded  by  Chriftians. 
All  that  part  of  the  country  rejoiced  in  getting  one  hundred  thoufand  coUums 
(of  rice)  more  than  before.  The  inhabitants  confefledj  that  inftead  of  one 
collum,  they  now  reaped  four. 

No 
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No  inhabitant  has  fufFered  by  Chriflians;  none  has  complained  of  it. 
On  the  contrary,  one  of  the  richeft  inhabitants  faid  to  me;  "  Sir,  if  you  fend 
"  a  perfon  to  us,  fend  us  one  who  has  learned  all  your  ten  commandments;" 
for  he,  and  many  hundred  inhabitants,  had  been  prefent  when  I  explained  the 
Chriftian  dotlrine  to  Heathens  and  Chriftians. 

The  inhabitants  dread  the  condufl;  of  a  Madras  dubafh.  Thefe  peo- 
ple lend  money  to  the  Rajah,  at  an  exorbitant  intereft,  and  then  are  permitted 
to  colleft  their  money  and  intereft,  in  an  appointed  di drift.  It  is  needlefs  to 
mention  the  confequences. 

When  the  Collaries  committed  great  outrages  in  their  plundering  expe- 
ditions, Seapoys  were  fent  out  to  adjuft  matters;  but  it  had  no  efFeQ.  Go- 
vernment defired  me  to  inquire  into  that  thievifh  bufinefs.  I  therefore  fent 
letters  to  the  head  Collaries;  they  appeared;  we  found  out,  in  fome  degree, 
how  much  the  Tanjore,  and  Tondaman's,  and  the  Nabob's  Collaries  had 
ftolen;  and  we  infifted  upon  reftoration,  which  was  done  accordingly.  At 
laft,  all  gave  it  in  writing,  that  they  would  fteal  no  more.  This  promife 
they  kept  very  well  for  eight  months,  and  then  they  began  their  old  work ; 
however,  not  as  before.  Had  that  infpeftion  over  their  conduft  been  con- 
tinued, they  might  have  been  made  ufeful  people.  I  infifted  upon  (their) 
cultivating  their  fields,  which  they  really  did.  But  if  the  demands  become 
exorbitant,  they  have  no  refource  they  think,  but  that  of  plundering. 

At  laft  fome  of  thofe  thievifh  Collaries  defired  to  be  inftruQed.  I 
faid,  "  I  am  obliged  to  inftrufl:  you;  but  I  am  afraid  that  you  will 
"  become  very  bad  Chriftians."  Their  promifes  were  fair.  I  inftruft- 
ed  them;  and  when  they  had  a  tolerable  knowledge,  I  baptized  them. 
Having  baptized  them,  I  exhorted  them  to  fteal  no  more,  but  to  work 
induftrioufty.  After  that,  I  vifited  them;  and  having  examined  their  know- 
ledge, I  defired  to  fee  their  work.  I  obferved,  with  pleafure,  that  their 
fields  were  excellently  cultivated.  "  Now,"  faid  I,  "  one  thing  remains 
"  to  be  done.  You  muft  pay  your  tribute  readily,  and  not  wait  till  it 
"  is  exafted  by  military  force,"  which  otherwife  is  their  cuftom.  Soon 
after  that,  I  found  that  they  had  paid  off  their  tribute  exaftly. 

The 
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The  only  complaint  againft  thofe  Chriftian  Collaries  was,  that  they 
refufed  to  go  upon   plundering  expeditions,  as   they  had  done  before. 

Now  I  am  well  aware,  that  fome  will  accufe  me  of  having  boafted. 
I  confefs  the  charge  willingly,  but  lay  all  the  blame  upon  thofe  who  have 
conftrained  me  to  commit  that  folly. 

I  might  have  enlarged  my  account;  but  fearing  that  fome  charaQers 
would  have  fuffered  by  it,   I  Hop  here. 

One  thing,  however,  I  affirm,  before  God  and  man,  that  if  Chriftia- 
nity,  in  its  plain  and  undifguifed  form,  was  properly  promoted,  the  country 
would  not  fuffer,  but  be  benefited  by  it. 

If  Chriftians  were  employed  in  fome  important  offices,  they  fliould, 
if  they  milbehaved,  be  doubly  punifhed;  but  to  reje£l  them  entirely,  is  not 
right,  and  difcourageth. 

The  glorious  God,  and  our  blefled  Redeemer,  has  commanded  his 
Apoftles  to  preach  the  Gofpel  to  all  nations. 

The  knowledge  of  God,  and  his  divine  perfeftions,  and  of  his  mercy 
to  mankind,  may  be  abufed;  but  there  is  no  other  method  of  reclaiming  man- 
kind, than  by  inftrufting  them  well.  To  hope  that  the  Heathens  will  live  a 
good  life,  without  the  knowledge  of  God,  is  a  chimera. 

The  praife  beftowed  on  the  Heathens  of  this  country,  by  many  of 
our  hiftorians,  is  refuted  by  a  clofe  (I  might  almoft  fay,  fuperficial)  infpeftion 
of  their  lives.  Many  hiftorical  works  are  more  like  a  romance  than  hiftory. 
Many  gentlemen  here  are  allonilhed,  how  fome  hiftorians  have  proftituted 
their  talents  by  writing  fables. 

I  am  now  at  the  brink  of  eternity;  but  to  this  moment  I  declare,  that  ^ 
I  do  not  repent  of  having  fpent  forty-three  years  in  the  fervice  of  my  divine 
Mafter.     Who   knows  but  God  may  remove  fome  of  the  great  obftacles  to 
the  propagation  of  the  Gofpel?  Should  a  reformation  take  place  amongft  the 
Europeans,  it  would  no  doubt  be  the  greateft  bleffing  to  the  country. 

3  O  Thefe 
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Thefe  obfervations  I  beg  leave  to  lay  before  the  Honorable  Society, 
with  my  humble  thanks  for  all  their  benefits  beftowed  on  this  work,  and  fin- 
cere  wifhes  that  their  pious  and  generous  endeavours  to  difieminate  the  know- 
ledge of  God  and  Jefus  Chrift,  may  be  beneficial  to  many  thoufands. 

I  am  fincerely, 

Reverend  and  Dear  Sir, 

Your  afFeftionate  Brother, 
And  humble  Servant, 

C.  F.  SWARTZ. 
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for  unhappy     .      ......  retiJ,  unfortunate. 

Nste, — fupcrceded        .....  fuperfeded. 

after  the  note,     -     ...--.  Another  gentleman,  ftill  living,  was 
alfo  accufed  of  being  the  author 
of  the  famine,  though  he  was  ia 
England  when  it  commenced, 
fchemes  of  conqueft    .....  infeit  a  comma. 

political  intrigues,       ....     -  deje  comma. 

food  to  mendicants,     .....  vidluals  to  mendicants. 

develope        ......._  develop. 

a  reliance*  put  the  aflerijk  after  a. 

contradV  .......  contaift. 

the  empire,        - dele  the. 

confidration       .......  conCderation. 

elucidation         .......  elucidations. 

Note, — a  friend  of  mine,         -     .    -  a  friend  of  the  writer, 
the  the         .      -    •    -    •    -    •    -  dele  the. 
from  the  hotttm,  friend  of  mine    -    -  friend  of  the  writer, 
— —  top,  its  fource.     ...    -  this  fource. 

^— —   holtotn,  tends        ....  tend. 

— ^  top,  lis  en  va        -    -     .    -  II  s'en  va. 

trent trente. 

Note, — Amrita,    the    refidue    of    a 

facrifice  to  the  gods,  (fo  called  in 

a  moment  of  mifrecolIeiStion  in- 

ftead  of )  ..-...-.  the  ne<£tar  of  the  gods. 
Note,— ZTii  as  admitting        ...  and  which  as  admitting, 
fubaltern  intelligences      ...     -add,  they  reprefeut . 
in  the  theory      .......  dele  the. 

Note, — up   vile        ...--.  up  to  vile. 

did  like      - did  not  like. 

the  dreaded        .......  dele  the. 

Hindooifm  .......  Hinduifm. 

iVs/f,— Magaflhenes,        ....  Megafthenes. 

or  ftraw  roofs.    .....  and  draw  roofs. 

if  it  had  promifed  .  .  -  .  .  if  it  promifed. 
would  ftill  have  been  ....  would  ftill  be. 
from  the  bottom,  after  the  firjl  word 

pradkicable infert  a  femi-colon. 

from  the  top,  an  early  channel    -     .  an  eafy  channel, 
a  part  of  their  religion,    -     .     .    -  as  part  of  their  religion. 
from  the  hotto?n,  they  hold      -     -     -  dele  commi. 

-    /»/',  and  of  errors      .    .     -  and  of  the  errors. 
— ^   bottom,  much   fuperior   to 

any much  fuperior  to  that  of  any. 

from  the  bottom,  atchievc       ...  achieve. 


